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Here Is the Trail 


The motor of the blue and white, six-passenger Lockheed turned 
over slowly as w'e taxied down the rough held, d'he pilot turned 
us around. At last the moment had come. Now we were rushing 
forward, nose down, tail up, gathering more speed at each mo¬ 
ment. Tlie ])asscngers sat very straight in their seats. None would 
settle back and relax until we were in the air. But now the 
ground magically sank !)elow us, and the snow-capped moun¬ 
tains of Resurrection Bay, the flaming Oriental poppies and the 
falling strawberry blossoms and the wee delicate forget-me-nots 
of full summer in Seward, Alaska, faded into a dream. 

It all started for us w^hen w^e were twenty-one. It might have 
happened while w^e were lingering over a coke in the college 
drugstore, or meeting between classes or walking side by side 
along the pleasant, palm-bordered walks of the campus. Bud 
was wearing the loose shirt and penciled ‘'cords'* that the Engi¬ 
neers wore and I w'as in some sort of peasant swing dress, you 
may be sure. And we both dreamed of going to a lot of far places. 

Dreams are thin things spun of air. We told everybody that 
w'e were going to go to Alaska (since that was far away!) as soon 
as we were married. My sorority sister and her fianc^ were going 
to South America at that time. Everybody was going to do some' 
thing unusual. 

There were a few slight deviations from the trail for us, but 
actually at twenty-three we were married, and we left an hour 
after the ceremony for Seattle, the Inside Passage, and points 
north. It was 1941. 

We had no job waiting for us in Alaska, and just what we 
were going there for is hard to tell. Perhaps, because we had 
talked about it so much, we just had to get out of town. 

The early May winds, as wc stood on deck watching the gulls. 
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were cold. Even Seattle in summer had been the coldest place I 
had ever known, after the burning desert of the Southwest. The 
wheeling gulls looked cold, we thought, and we wondered why, 
fanning themselves through the air as they did and exposing 
their naked underwings and their poor bare feet, they did not 
turn into icicles then and there. At ten c^Vlock at night the cold 
sun sank far in the north: then we watched the endless daikened 
islands slide by on cither hand, and jingled the s[)arsc change in 
our pockets, wondering where we would go and what we would 
do when wc reached Alaska. The lights of the warm interior of 
our steamboat twinkled on the water, and tlie sounds of music 
for dancing drifted out and were swallowed suddenly in dark¬ 
ened fjords. Some of the near-by mountain dills rose ir,,()oo feet 
straight up from the sea. I said to myself: “ Ehis is what you have 
been waiting for all your life. This is adventure. This is it.” But 
we were on our own now, and couldn’t turn back if we wanted 
to. We didn't have the passage back. Wc knew now, after two 
years of being l)itten by the “Alaska Bug,” that Alaska would 
exact her toll for what she gave. She would retain us for a little 
while on this detour —yes, longer than wc had expected, d’o 
see the sights we wanted to see in the way we wanted to 
see them meant still further waiting and working and becoming 
Alaskans. 

Our fellow passengers on the steamboat Yuhon were men on 
contract for labor for the new government defense projec ts. We 
had sensed vaguely that there was something Stirling in Alaska, 
but just what we did nc^t then know. But y\laska is changing and 
will never be isolated again: the “Outside” will be close to 
modern-minded pioneers. All but the mcjst blind are forced tcj 
sec that something altogether new and momentous is at hand. 
For the first time in seventy-three years, once again Alaska is at 
the end of an old era and the beginning of a new, like it or not. 

There were a few married women, probably no single woman, 
on the boat, and I realized suddenly one day that there were no 
tourists among them. We were soon to bcccmie used to the in- 
C(]ualities in the population, and would almost regard it as in 
the normal sphere of things that the proportion of white males 
over twenty-one to white females of the same age group should be 
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so clifTcrent from the [)roportion in any other place we had seen. 

Sailinj^ the sheltered inland seas, we were wide-eyed as the 
vessel threaded the islands of the Alexander Archipelago. Some- 
whci'c, at the docks of some cannery long forgotten, f caught the 
bi;:^gest codfish of anybody on the trip. 

d 1 ie ca|:)ital of Alaska, Juneau, was perched precariously at the 
foot of the mountains which threatened to push it into the sea. 
In this it was like several towns along this glacier-fronted coast, 
although it had a rainbow over it shining through a snowstorm 
on the peaks. lUit we knew at a glance that we would not want 
to live at the little governmental town. And it lay much, much 
too far south. 

Cutting across the Gulf of Alaska we now left land behind us 
with one last glimpse of the great snowy Mt. Fairweather, over 
15,000 feet tall, seventy miles away across the blue, rolling sea. 
Porpoises followed us. 

^Ve had a sort of great-uncle who was somewhere in Alaska. 
Uncle Fred was a legend. He was an Alaskan sourdough, who had 
run away from Ins home in the East to follow the sea. Fie had 
had his own lleet of fishing boats, and lost them, some said, when 
Ketchikan was the wickedest port on the Pacific, and he was a 
rough companion. It was even rumored that he had been a rum 
runner at one time. For the past twenty-five years, at least, he 
had resided in Alaska, and nobody had heard much of him. 

When we docked at the end of our week’s run at the long- 
shoring town of Seward, on Resurrection Bay, we fished out a 
crumpled |)icce of paper and went to look for Fred. Inquiry re¬ 
vealed that our Uncle Fred was a much-liked person by the many 
who kne w him; that he was nearing the retirement age in the 
Army Signal Corps, the Territory’s telegraph system; that he was 
now located at Anchorage, 115 miles away. Consequently we now 
ex|)ended a few of our remaining dollars on tickets, and em¬ 
barked on the Alaska Railroad. 

Hie train climbed slowly through forests of dwarfed arctic 
s[)rucc, up over a 200o-foot divide, and over receding Spencer 
Glacier. It tunneled through snowsheds over which spring fresh¬ 
ets poured. It wound around and underneath itself in a loop 
which is perhaps the most scenic in the world, but we learned 
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that not only was it in a bad state of decay which would entail 
several million dollars for repairs, but that it would be an in¬ 
viting target to enemy saboteurs as well. Therefore another line 
was being built to a new port of entry, Whittier on l\)rtagc Bay, 
which cut olf fifty miles of needless tracks. Civilians thought that 
the town of Seward was dying; doomed for the future. 

Everybody should have an Alaskan sourdough uncle. We re¬ 
call that our Uncle Fred nearly fainted when he saw us — for if 
anything could surprise him at his stage of life it was the sight of 
his great-nephew Bud arrived in this outpost of Alaska with a 
new bride. It seemed Fred knew he possessed many nephews, 
relations, and the like, but true to the type of the old-time 
Alaskan, the passing years had found him with less and less to say 
to any of them. It was all so different here from what they were 
used to outside. Fie had sent a brown bear hide and gifts of moc¬ 
casins, but on returning once had found them rekgatc'd to the 
barn, unwanted. He had sent somebody a case of Cordova salmon 
and fancy minced razor clams, but his only reply had been a 
rebuke about forgotten postage — an oversight on the part of a 
messenger. Fred sent the postage. He had sent a n(*j)hew a hun- 
dred-dollar bill on his graduation from high school, but had re¬ 
ceived no reply. 

Always game, however, to blow a few dollars on a man just for 
the satisfaction of observing humanity, Fred had replied with 
encouragement to Bud’s general letter of iiujuiry two years ago. 
Yes, by all means come to Alaska. It was the only place to be. 
“But advise you not to get married, for it is better to get a stake 
ahead.” 

As what’s done can’t be undone, however, and we were mar¬ 
ried, Fred gave us his bed gladly and slept on a mattress on the 
floor of the kitchen. After a week, because Fred knew the pioneers 
of Anchorage, we were able to rent a cabin of our own. 

Anchorage, lying on Knick Arm off of Cook Inlet, and inci¬ 
dentally due north of the Flawaiian Islands, was at this time the 
largest city in Alaska. There is no port in Anchorage because of 
forty-foot tides and the fact that shallow Cook Inlet is choked 
with ice for many months of the year. Anchorage had been a 
railroad town, born around 1915. By 1941 it boasted the most 
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northern golf course in the world (very rough), a country-club 
swimming resort (very brief season), and ihc longest stretch of 
straight highway in Alaska, which led fifty miles inland to the 
town of Palmer, Matanuska Valley, and to the outlying mines 
in the ralkcelna Range. People had their automobiles brought 
up I)y rail from Seward just to drive them around town, gaily 
smashing them and beating them into wrecks within six months' 
time, as a rule. The road to Matanuska was like a washboard. 
But there were more cars at Seattle and plenty of money with 
which to buy them. 

Because of the thousands pouring into the section around Fort 
Richardson and Elmendorf Field, people were living in tents and 
garages, and buying one-room, cardboard shacks without plumb¬ 
ing for $1500 in order to have a roof overhead. To a depression- 
bred generation, the newcomers, it looked at first as though one 
could not afford to eat. Anchorage was a real frontier boom- 
town, twentieth-century style, leading the procession of the many 
boom towns which were presently to pop up at quite remote 
points all over the earth. 

Most of the newcomers, or cheechakos, came to Anchorage to 
make money and get out as soon as possible. Some were tough 
customers, the fly-by-night realtors not the least among them. 
Twice a month, when pay day rolled around at the Fort, certain 
well-dressed, prosperous-looking strangers suddenly appeared in 
the streets. These were the professional gamblers from Seattle, 
or Kodiak. Certain women who stepped from planes always had 
accommodations waiting for them although the wives of the town 
could find no suitable place to stay. This created cjuite a dis¬ 
turbance among the wives, who arc sometimes forced to put up 
signs by their front doors: “Private Home." Vice was well or¬ 
ganized from Seattle, two thousand miles away. 

Grade school and high school were overcrowded and there was 
a rise in delinquency. The muddy streets thronged with stran¬ 
gers, few of whom ever got much acquainted with each other. 
Many were burdened with little children and were lonely and 
homesick. Some were Army wives in slacks and colored sandals, 
wishing, no doubt, that Anchorage was Atlantic City. 

Soldier boys from home commenced to appear in great num- 
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bers. They resided at first in a tent city, which was soon to out- 
niiniber Anchorage itself in population. Everywhere one looked, 
Alaska was in uniform now. Congress had appropriated $200,000,- 
000 for its defense against invasion. 

Some very fine United Service Organization clubhouses, built 
by the boys themselves, sprang up in several Alaskan towns, and 
the USO Building became a much-needed focal point for com¬ 
munity activities as a whole. Alaska wives, long dominated by an 
overpowering numerical masculinity and long sulTcring from the 
lack of amusement places for themselves (although there were 
twenty-eight rough board bars in every downtown block, so to 
speak), now surged forth in search of war work. I'he husbands 
as a whole were antagonistic to the policies of the USO, usually 
believing in the old-fashioned policy of “Let the soldiers keep to 
themselves.” It was the women who put the USO on its feet in 
yVJaska, as perhaps everywhere. Alaska women were great read¬ 
ers of the magazines and, while frequently married to slightly 
antisocial Alaskan men, they watched avidly the doings of their 
contemporaries in the States. 

Among the population should also be mentioned an essential 
element which the newcomers saw little of in the boom towns, 
although they were there and had made their homes there for 
thirty years. These were the old-timers or pioneers. They con¬ 
sisted of the Scandinavian stock of Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Finns; the aristocracy of the railroad stall, who at one time set 
the social pace in these parts; and the old peoj)le. The Outsiders 
didn't even know of their existence, but people past forty made 
up a considerable part of the Territory's population. Fred said 
in the old days one could sec little clusters of pioneers standing 
and talking on the street corners in Anchorage. They had names 
like Moose John, Two-Story John, Benzine Bill, Horizontal Bill, 
Montana Bess, Alaska Nellie, Stucco Johnson, Herring Pete— 
names that caressed the car and gave even to the heart of the 
uninitiated a strange nostalgia. But southeastern Alaska and the 
coast towns had changed remarkably in the last twenty years. 
The pioneers either died or moved away. Some of them crawled 
into their shells and didn't think much of the changes that were 
coming. Such is always the case when a change comes. The old 
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gives way to the new only with great resistance, and sometimes 
personalities are broken in the process. 

For that whole first year, a period of devoted and awful labors, 
we newlyweds lived in Ancliorage in a log cabin. Water was 
j3imiped and carried from a complaining community pump 
(eighty-seven strokes for two buckets) over paths muddy in 
summer, icy in winter. It was carried out the same way and 
dumped from an unlovely slop bucket behind the house after it 
had been used. Although the city authorities harassed the land¬ 
lords, neither materials nor labor was available to put in sani¬ 
tary facilities — well, not until perhaps next year. Meanwhile 
people had to live some place. They crowded together, not in 
nice clean log cabins like Abe Lincoln lived in, but in sagging, 
hastily built log cabins with cardboard bedrooms attached, or 
in downtown apartments over the groceries which were veritable 
firetraps. There was no one available to build houses, as all were 
employed at the “base.'" The few men who cut and hauled wood 
to burn in the wood stoves charged eighteen dollars the cord, 
pile and split it yourself. It was a hard life —the crowding to¬ 
gether as in tenements, and yet the loneliness and lack of friends; 
the complete lack of any place to go or anything to do for 
recreation; the utter sameness and drabness of life for all when 
the husband was working the fifty-six hour week or the seventy- 
two-hour week without a single day off in the year. Yes, that is the 
way defense bases were built in Alaska in the emergency. Man 
after man who couldn’t “take it” quit and returned to the States, 
while the next boat brought a new crowd, willing to have their 
chance. Even today there is no room for weaklings in Alaska. 
Alaska has also long been known as a great enemy of marriage, 
which accounts in part for the large groups of drifting, unat¬ 
tached men. 

A neighbor in the next cabin came over and offered to lend 
us a couple of hundred from his pocket to get started, wdiich was 
our first initiation into the Alaskan tradition, but wc declined 
his offer. Instead, we lived on oatmeal and turnips until the 
first pay check came. 

Bud first hefted hundred-pound cement sacks as a day laborer 
on an airfield construction job; but soon he had become a 
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semiskilled sheet-metal worker and had a lot of fun handling 
iron, co{3pcr and the tin for which Outside people were saving 
their toothpaste tubes. 

Every generation must meet its destiny — the destiny of war. 
We were just being born during the last war, along with millions 
of Greek and Russian and German and Japanese and Hindu 
babies. Now all the babies were grown up, carefully trained in 
the social systems of their forebears, most of whom were dead and 
forgotten by this time, but their vicious systems lived on, or 
perhaps were even invented over again by the new geiuTation. 

It was hard for me to understand many things at the time I 
was married. I only knew that, having got to Alaska, I didn’t 
like it. This, incidentally, is usually the case with women. I 
enjoy pleasure and luxury and have never been a particularly 
brave person or a particularly realistic one. It didn’t ailect me 
to know that women before me had pioneered to an extent 
that was inconceivable in its endurance. I was a modern woman. 
I could dismiss all those others with the wave of a hand. The 
way I thought about Alaska, why — I thought it would be nice 
to take the roses without the thorns. 

But Alaska wasn’t like that, isn’t like that yet. There were 
none of our crowd from school to applaud the adventuring 
heroes now. We doubted if any of the crowd would like Alaska 
very well actually, except through our enthusiastic letters. 

Bud is a farmer’s son. He was better constituted to slide easily 
into the Alaskan scene. He had battled his own way since he was 
fourteen. In addition to working his way through school he had 
managed to see all of the States and parts of Mexico and Cuba, 
and incidentally meet a great many different people under vastly 
different circumstances. He was used to being alone. As he 
pounded copper nails bare handed up on the roofs of the bar¬ 
racks that winter, his mind was with the snowclouds being 
whirled two thousand feet into the air from the peaks of the un¬ 
trodden Ghugach Mountains. Or, almost unmindful of the cold, 
he would wonder how the mystic green of summer would look 
upon those same slopes. Like many boys and young men, Bud 
had always cherished a desire to wander freely and unhampered 
through at least some of the great wilderness of the Amciicas 
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as well as of other countries and continents. We agreed in this -- 
so had I. Bud at least was well qualified to do it. 

My contemplations of life in Alaska as the months passed 
disclosed to me presently that it wasn’t only the last genera¬ 
tion who had been uprooted and who had suffered and endured. 
We had thought our generation exempt. It wasn’t. I began to 
sec that I was not the only one who was undergoing or who 
would soon undergo a great change in methods of living. 

The world was moving on, and at an accelerated pace. Fol¬ 
lowing the Pearl Harbor incident the United States declared war 
on Japan on December 8, 1941. Germany declared war on the 
United States in alliance with Japan and Italy. England had been 
fighting for months now turning into years. The magnitude and 
speed of the process of adjustment to this Second World War 
on the part of all peoples and nations were inescapable. The 
activities all over the country were revolutionary in scope. They 
pointed two ways: to northern Europe and North Africa; and 
northwest through Alaska to the Orient and Japan. The legend¬ 
ary apathy of some of the Alaskan old-timers was being shaken. 
The infiltration of global war through and across Alaska, and 
the subjugation of Japan by the United Nations from eastern 
Russia, would possibly necessitate a fusion of Occident and 
Orient which would require all of their united power and 
strength. 

And we, insignificant, young, and very interested, were now 
sitting on the direct route of the main west-to-east pathway to 
Asia whether via the Alaska Peninsula and the Aleutians direct 
from the little town of Seward, or by the natural passes of the 
mouths of the Yukon! Alaska was the spot of the day. 

Citizens of Alaska had followed Governor Ernest Gruenings 
advice to a large extent. 7 he outbreak of the war found every 
cabin with about a year’s food staples on hand, stocked as only 
people like Alaskans know how to do. Radios which previously 
had tuned chiefly to Tokyo and Mexico City, easier of contact 
than most stations in the States, now enjoyed in Anchorage 
the improved sending and receiving facilities which hooked 
them onto the big networks with the favorite programs that 
the rest of the Americans habitually enjoy — this being one of 
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the growths, no doubt, of the war, and a real blessing. It serves 
to remind one of how isolated, psychologically and physically, 
Alaska was before the war. 

Evacuation of Army wives and children and all dependents 
who were not residents began. There was wailing and gnashing 
of teeth at Anchorage by those who did not want to go. Yet for 
others it was a free ride, and some promptly came back after 
they were sent out. Many women suddenly got jobs so they 
would be classified as self-supporting persons vital to the lifeline 
of the Territory. 

An interesting local phase of the war situation was the liquor 
traffic, which continued at increased tempo for some time. Ships 
docking at Seward carried hundreds of tons of beer and whisky, 
showing that the powerful liquor syndicates, too, were taking 
the governor’s advice and stocking up for the future. Sometimes 
there was not a fresh vegetable or any other food in from Seattle 
because the liquor took so much room. The minority group of 
the housewives raged futilely to the grocers, who could do noth¬ 
ing about it as their orders had not been filled. Alaskans have 
always been good customers for liquor —a gallon of whisky per 
capita per month, somebody said, which is a guess. It’s probably 
more. The Alaska Steamship Company’s rates for passengers 
and supplies became necessarily very high as a result of the 
dangers of navigating the now unmarked passages of the islands 
wherein enemy submarines might lurk. The Company demanded 
a convoy, but was presently relieved of the situation when the 
Navy took over for the duration. 

Bud and I, having survived the rigors of the long winter, 
were transferred, via slow freight, to Seward, there to work on 
Fort Raymond. That is. Bud was working on the Fort. I still 
had the dishes. Uncle Fred, now at Seward, finding that there 
were no houses to rent, bought a house and installed us in it 
with him temporarily. We had now resided in the Territory a 
year, and we were Alaskans. Digging our family bomb shelter, 
according to Army regulations, we kept this fact in mind and 
were thankful indeed. 

We had been in Alaska a year when we felt we could make 
the break to see some of the sights which we felt we had truly 
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(arncd. For instance, we had slept in sleeping bags all of the 
first year, just waiting to go camping, and had camped in our 
own home, such as it was. Now it was time for the real thing. 

It was full summer in Seward when Bud approached Mr. Cox, 
his boss: “I’ve been thinking of going up to the Yukon for a 
while.'' 

“The Yukon?" 

“Yes, you know my wife and I haven’t seen it." 

“Neither have I," said Mr. Cox. 

“We have read that it may be an important place now." 

“Is that so?" 

“And so — well, we’d just like to take a vacation and see it." 

“Hold up your hands for me to sec." 

Bud did so, palms up and even, before Mr. Cox’s kindly eye. 
The hands quivered uncontrollably, ever so slightly. 

“Not bad, for a year," said Mr. Cox, who was nearing seventy 
himself and who knew the sheet-metal business thoroughly. 
“Well, of course you’ve got a month coming anyway. A vacation 
will do you good. See how you like it up there, if they let you go. 
By the way, how are you going? Going to take one of them 
tourist river cruises?" 

“Nope. There aren’t any river cruises running these days. We 
wouldn’t want to go on one anyway. It’s to be a canoe trip." 

“Canoe tripl I wish I was going myself. Well, good luck to 
you!" 

“Good luck to you, sirl" 

Bud appeared at home and went immediately to the back 
yard. There by the bomb shelter, he was joined by myself and 
Uncle Fred in front of a long w^ooden frame erected just over 
the carrots and beets. Upon the frame these two weeks past liad 
arisen magically under our hands the form of a canoe, which 
was to be our only home for the months to come. 
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Initiation 


Canoes and canoeing, white-man style, are unknown in Alaska. 
Everybody simply uses a clumsy, heavy, flat-bottomed river boat 
with oars, |X)lcs, a motor or all three. Most uiiromantici Uncle 
Fred had never seen a canoe, and strangely enough neither had 
Bud, really. I tried to explain to the two of them what one was 
like, as I remembered it from my early childhood in the Eastern 
United States. From the store we borrowed a boat and canoe 
catalogue which was to be given back when we were finished 
with it. Then we found that w^c were unable to buy a canoe any 
place in the Territory, nor could we get one shipped to Alaska 
at (his time except by waiting perhaps for most of the summer. 
Wc would have to build it ourselves! 

Down at the lumberyard on a rainy day wc selected our wood 
for the frame. Unde Fred wanted ironwood at first, until Bud 
explained that ironwood is definitely out for canoes. 'Fhe canoe, 
unlike the ocean-going boat, is not built to withstand the batter¬ 
ing-ram of the waves, but to ride over them lightly, like a cork. 
About the only other wood which Seward’s lumberyard boasted 
at this time was Sitka spruce, fortunately a light and excellent 
wood for our purpose. 

This was war, and nobody was building anything. That is, 
nobody but us. The man at the lumberyard sleepily looked at 
us (it was not his lumberyard) and said flatly, “You can’t do it.’’ 
Our order was not an imposingly large one, and he told us that, 
the manager being absent, he couldn’t risk using the power saw 
to cut our piece. Therefore our next few days were spent in 
sawing the gunwales and the sixty-four ribs out by hand, and 
painstakingly planing them to polished smoothness. Bud, who 
had by now drawn up the plans and measurements, assured me 
that care was vital, because the least roughness would tend to 
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make the delicate pieces crack as soon as they were put to the 
strain ol being bent into shape. 

I'he bending oi the bow and stern from the keel was perhaps 
tlic toughest problem among many problems in building. Bud 
bent three diflerent bows, but they all broke. Obviously no one 
Imt a prolessional should attempt to make a canoe; one really 
lueds steamer and clamper facilities to mold the craft into 
sliajjc, for the great danger is that it will get lopsided and off 
balance. 

"rhrec more of our precious days passed. It was now late June. 
We were frantic, but wc never gave up hope for more than a 
few minutes at a time. Then it would somehow revive again. 
At last Bud appeared on the run with two chunks of five-eighth- 
inch waterproof plywood. After some calculations and drawing 
out of curves wath a stubby pencil, he simply sawed these into 
the graceful curves desired for the bow and the stern. They 
were put onto the keel with screws and glue. With our worst 
probh'in solved, we knew somehow that we could conejuer all 
the others. We had got our second wind, and Alaska was ours! 

The nineteen-foot-by-forty-inch frame was sanded, and a few 
days of successively sunny weather permitted us to give it two 
coats of orange shellac in rapid succession. Next came canvas. 
“You can’t get canvas,” said the man at the store eagerly. 
“Haven’t you heard of priorities?” We ran quickly to the other 
store. What could we do with a frame and no canvas? The other 
store had a thin, eleven-ounce canvas which it was still selling 
to civilians but which was so light that using it was out of the 
question. Well, it was better than no canvas at alll We bought 
a double amount of it from ihc last roll and put on two layers 
and went canoeing just the same. The method ultimately proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

We used glue and innumerable tacks along the scams to put 
the canvas on properly. This step was taken inside the house, 
with the canoe reaching diagonally across the kitchen from the 
top of the ceiling in one corner to the bottom of the floor in the 
opposite corner. It was difficult to open Fred’s beautiful, late- 
model refrigerator door, and we had to crawl on hands and knees 
to cross the room for a couple of days, but we didn’t mind that. 
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A coating of linseed oil, two coats of tan paint, and the manu¬ 
facture of reinforced paddles followed. The blades of the paddles 
were not wide enough because narrow boards were all we could 
get. But we were jubilant. We installed the seats. Bud’s seat 
was in mannish laccd-leather motif, made from an old pair of 
boot tops. He was to sit in front and I was to have the honor 
of sitting in back and steering all the way. My seat, slightly 
elevated, was a frame of laced twine, my handiwork during the 
past week. In either end were fitted two triangular tin con¬ 
tainers for spare clothing and perishables. These were also to 
act as air tanks to keep the canoe floating if we should capsi/e. 
The canoe was wrapped and shipped on the Alaska Railroad 
to Fairbanks, terminus city located at the beginning of the 
waterways into the remote Interior. 

“I don’t believe the Army will allow you to start from Fair¬ 
banks after you get there,’* Uncle Fred remarked dubiously for 
the fourth time. He didn’t want us to work up too much hope 
for nothing. 

Because everybody should properly have an animal totem to 
represent him while he is in Alaska, wc chose the Beaver, for 
Engineering. Because she was a lady, we titled our canoe Queen 
of All the Beavers, She weighed 130 pounds empty, which was a 
little more than wc had expected. 

While the Queen Beaver got a head start on us on our jour¬ 
ney, we spent three days with Mayor and Mrs. Benson of Seward 
at their cabin at near-by great Lake Kenai. Not only had wc 
never seen the lake before, except from the train wdndow briefly, 
but for a whole year, living right among and close to people in 
Alaska’s cities, we had really known absolutely no one. This 
experience now put us into a festive mood that was like coming 
out of the long darkness of a bad dream into the sunlight again. 
We were ready indeed now, with the staunch support of these 
older friends behind us, to carry on from here. Talking our plans 
over with someone wiser, even if inexperienced in these ways, 
had left us with a feeling of glowing gratefulness that was hard 
to express. 

Lake Kenai is twenty miles long, its waters of the peculiar 
milky green common to glacier country. The milky color is 
caused by the grinding and powdering of the rock beneath a 
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glacier slowly traveling down an inclining plane for many cen¬ 
turies. The mills grind slowly but exceeding fine. The invisible 
powder permeating the waters of tlie lake below is never known 
to settle. 

Now as we winged our way in a small airplane at five thousand 
feet over the winding emerald lake below, we saw that it was 
set truly like a jewel amid the all-encompassing spruce forests. 
Close beside our plane, as though we could reach out and touch 
them, were the snow-capped peaks and ridges where the bands 
of sheep and white goats stay; we had seen them from the win¬ 
dow at the Bensons’ breakfast table. Down below dropped the 
verdant valleys and the passes between the ranges through which 
the moose and bears wandered, changing their pasture. Down 
still farther in the waters flowing at the bottom of the valleys 
lay the brook trout, the Dolly Vardens, the rainbows, the cut¬ 
throats, and, in Kenai, the great sleeping lake trout which have 
scarcely known an angler’s lure. The world’s largest record trout 
and the world's largest moose horns were taken from this great 
forest reserve area. Believers in the Kenai country prophesy 
that some day cottages will bedeck the sides of the now lonely 
lake with its attendant smaller lakes much as they now crowd 
upon the shores of California’s Lake Tahoe. We felt privileged 
to have the opportunity to sec it in a day when few roads pene¬ 
trated and most people must commute by motorboat to their 
few cottages, which were Alaska log cabins. 

Presently below us appeared Turnagain y\rm, and we knew 
that we were close in minutes to our old friend, unlovely 
Anchorage. Far out to the left stretched the blue salt waters of 
Cook Inlet, into which oozed a muddy gray. This little arm, 
with the second highest tides in the world — thirty-two feet eight 
inches by Uncle Fred’s tide book —had once been the disap¬ 
pointment of the explorer Vancouver when he was scare hing for 
a northwest passage. When we set down on the runways at 
Anchorage from our first brief Alaska plane ride we told our¬ 
selves that it was perhaps a good thing that up to now we had 
had no conception of what we were really missing. Here was the 
real Alaska, in the wilderness we had flown over, and not in 
its cities. We were tired of all cities. 

At Anchorage the next day we boarded the train for Fairbanks. 
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By nightfall the endless forests broke to give up to us the elabo¬ 
rate railroad hotel at Curry, only halfway there. Alaska pas¬ 
senger trains run only during the daylight hours, sto[)ping at 
log roadhouses for lunch. The stationniaster is (]uile noiuhalant 
as to whether anyone rides or not and nobody caies if tlu* irain 
starts out at precisely ten or is four hours late. Train scliedules 
depend on the arrival of boats at Seward, and during war this 
is unannounced. Passengers check their own ])aggagc' (ouis (on- 
sisted of tw^o sleeping bags, one seaman’s dulfel bag, and two rifles) 
and pay six cents a mile for transportation. This, along with the 
necessary hotel fee at Curry, which cost us eightleii dollars for 
two for dinner, bedroom and breakfast, makes railroad trave l al¬ 
most as expensive as the exorbitant cost of Hying. The railroad 
was built at government expense to aid in 0[)ening up the coun¬ 
try, and in this it has done a great service. However, in recent 
years the government decided that it w^as time for the railroad to 
pay back the original outlay. Hence the Alaskans, who are indeed 
long-suffering in some respects, must buy goods which reach 
utterly enormous prices before they are received in (he Interior. 
This is particularly retarding in the development of the Alaska 
natives, who today are almost as dependent on the white man’s 
food as is the white man himself, and who have ])ut small buy¬ 
ing power when pitted against the grandiose price scale set up 
by railroad, Yukon River steamer, and the trader. 

The Qiiecn Bcavt’r was waiting for us at Fairbanks on the 
station platform. Since nobody was around, we walked over to 
her, lifted her wrapping and petted her. She seemed all right. 
Not knowing what to do with them, we slipped our rifles inside, 
covered her up in her wrapper again, and went out to a movie. 

The movies in Fairbanks were like nothing we had yet seen 
in Alaska, and how hungry we were for good moviesl Fairbanks 
had showings of the same pictures that the people Outside see, 
shown in establishments that were like palaces in our eyes. Ihiilt 
by an Alaska millionaire these two movie houses cost thousands, 
and they certainly looked good to us. 

Fairbanks, we thought, was truly everything that anybody had 
ever told us in praise of it, the resplendent city of the North, 
the best town in Alaska. Walking down the streets we saw 
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modern, well-built, steam-heated houses and real sidewalks, and 
everybody looked tanned. The town lies, of course, in the land 
of the midnight sun. It has a warmer summer climate than points 
south along the rainy coasts. Many think its experimental farms 
are much more successful in terms of a growing season than 
those of highly publicized Matanuska Valley. The Fairbanks 
Exploration Company, a subsidy of the United Smelting and 
RcTuiing Company, has been dredging for gold with large-scale 
operations for many years out of Fairbanks, and it appears 
probable that the operations can continue indefinitely as far as 
the su})ply of gold is concerned. 

In Fairbanks the telephone operator chats with you in a 
friendly way and loves nothing more than to help the stranger 
out of a diltanma. The stationmaster, the telephone operator 
told me, obstinately refuses to answer the telephone or talk to 
anybody who rings him after four o'clock in the afternoon. We 
couldn't help admiring him sight unseen. Where but in Alaska 
can one still find workingmen who call no man master but 
themselves? And such men, when they do work, are both in- 
dustMous and honest, and their labor conics from the heart, in 
personal interest. 

Discarding the Great Circle Route to Asia for the new Hemi¬ 
sphere conc(‘ption of geography, airmen now contemplate routes 
over the North Pole to Asia, or airways to Dublin in three days 
from Fairbanks. Thus Fairbanks is thought of as the hub of a 
great wheel from which the sjxikes go out to all other parts of 
the world. It is for this reason above all that friendly Fairbanks 
may yet become the greatest city of our North. 

Four miles outside Fairbanks is the University of Alaska, most 
northern university in the world. If it weren't for the war wc 
would have been going to this school. Wc had tried for two years 
to get there. Although its student body is small, it has a faculty 
obtained from Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Copenhagen. Some of 
the professors are engaged in peculiar and enchanting hobbies. 
Perhaps one of the best known of them is Dr. Froelich G. Rainey, 
archaeologist, wdio has recently attained world-wide renown for 
his discovery of “Alaska's Oldest Arctic Town" on the far north¬ 
ern coast. Dr. Charles E. Bunnel is the president of the college. 
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the one and only president it has had. He is the man who held 
it together through the several long years of its wobbly infancy. 

It was six o’clock in the afternoon, July i6, when we shoved 
off from Fairbanks under the bridge which crosses the Chena 
Slough. We had half looked for some authority to stop us from 
going on down onto (he Yukon from here, but no one had. We 
hurried rather quietly now to get away before anybody should. 

Rain was falling lightly, and we had packed the Queen Beax/er 
with ninety-three dollars’ Avorth of food and camping supplies 
from the Northern Commercial Company. "Flic N. C. Company is 
a pioneer of Alaska, and we would find several branches of it 
along our way where w^e would have credit, except that we did 
not want to run up many bills. It had cost us in the end forty 
dollars to get our canoe from the railroad, with little chance of 
any eventual refund. W^e were embarking on what was going to 
be a 2500-mile canoe trip, and although we did not know it at 
the time, it would be five months, not one, before we got out 
from the Interior and we would be lucky to get out at all before 
the following summer. Neither would we receive any mail for 
five months, for mail sent into the Interior following us could 
never have found us and we could never have found it. The 
only headciuarters for us was still Seward, despite the fact that 
we ranged a couple of thousand miles afield. 

We had thought we had plenty of money for our undertaking, 
but when we left Fairbanks it was with a little less than ten 
dollars on hand, and this is scarcely enough for a night’s lodging 
in Alaska. 

I remember an old fellow who came down under the bridge 
as we were packing. “Cheechakers, eh?” he greeted us, smiling. 
“Going down the river?” 

“Yes,” we told him, “but we’re afraid we didn’t get started 
early enough.” 

“Oh, this is a right fine time,” he encouraged us in a high 
tenor. “Most people starts too early in the year.” 

“We’ll probably have to get a plane out wherever September 
catches us,” we explained confidently. “But we kind of had an 
idea we would try to make it down to Russian Mission on the 
lower Yukon and cross the portage over into the Kuskokwirn 
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River. Then we could end up at Bethel just the other side of 
the Alaska Peninsula and the Aleutians, right near home, really. 
We’re from Seward. Wc could sell our canoe and catch a plane 
back to Seward, making a circular tour, you see. What do you 
think of that idea?’* 

‘‘She’s a great old river,** the old-timer commented. 

“Why, have you been down the Yukon, too?’* I looked up, 
knowing intuitively what the reply would be. 

“Yep. I seen Russian Mission once. Open boat, just like you 
kids. Let’s see, that was about 1905, I guess, before you were 
born.** 

We agreed. “But I suppose people will still be doing it after 
we’re all gone and forgotten.” 

“Yep, they keep floating down the river. In anything they can 
git. I’ve even seen them on rafts.” 

“Is that so? Women too?” I asked with great interest. 

“No. No ladies,” the old-timer admitted with the respect of 
his kind for the feminine sex. “Aren’t many white ladies in this 
country, ma’am, once you git away from the town. I’m married 
to a native woman over here for thirty years myself,” he ex¬ 
plained. 

Uncle Fred would call him a squaw man, I thought. Fred had 
said we would probably see a lot of dirty old squaw men along 
the Yukon. But this one seemed kindly and not at all dirty. The 
Alaskans I had known had taught me two derogatory terms which 
I had never quite accepted in my mind as being an entirely 
correct interpretation — “squaw man” and “siwash,” the insult¬ 
ing name for the Alaskan native or “breed.” Literally in the 
native languages siwash had meant “fish eater,” or “one who 
lives off the country.” But with the Alaskan city people it had 
come to mean any Alaskan not of the white blood, or one of 
mixed white blood. I decided to reserve opinion. We would 
probably be guests in the home of many a squaw man this sum¬ 
mer and would no doubt be fish eaters ourselves. 

It occurred to us that probably few people really know the 
Yukon River today, the forgotten highway of the great Interior 
where the small independent prospector and miner once swung 
his pick. After all, this country formed the greater part of 
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Alaska geographically, if not in populaiion. A good many 
Alaskans themselves held their superstitions about tlieir own 
country, which, being far removed from them, was never seen. 
Idle coast people feared the arctic climate almost as would a 
person from Tennessee. The climate was not so bad, judging 
from today at least. It was like any summer day in Rockford, 
Illinois, except that the sun went around in a circle thirty-five 
or forty degrees above the hori/on, rising and setting at an al¬ 
most perceptibly different angle for every day of the year, never 
shining overhead, but giving always and forever a romantic 
dreamy quality to the landscape which, once exj^erienced, can 
never be forgotten. Colored pictures of tlie arctii' or near-arctic 
summer as well as of the strange predominant blues and yellows 
of winter scenes would always have an unreal quality about 
them. 

‘'Well, I guess we better shove off,** Bud said at last, when 
the old-timer had gone. “Have we got everything?’' Apparently 
we had, even to “store** paddles. 

We shoved off timidly a few feet from shore, where the sluggish 
current tugged at us and carried us slowly broadside down¬ 
stream. “Hey, that isn’t the right way,** I cried, and we plied 
our paddles industriously. It wasn’t a very auspicious start, but 
nobody was looking or seemed to know that we had left the 
town, and to our infinite delight we at least floated. The (hiecii 
Beaver had been well built. We were carrying now about three 
hundred pounds in addition to ourselves at the start, and would 
be glad in a certain respect when we had eaten some of it up 
and so lightened our outfit. Each of us wore a lightweight 
waterproof ski jacket with hood, and a pair of polarized sun 
glasses. P"ach had his big-game rifle slung by ski strajxs at the 
side of his seat, and each wore an identical Colt Woodsman 
automatic .22 pistol on his belt, which felt rather heavy now 
on stomachs gorged with banana splits and other miscellaneous 
delights. 

As we drifted slowly down the Chena Slough the sun circled 
and sank lower. We were tired, and made camp at eleven o’clock 
amid a tempting stand of green spruce, interspersed with oc¬ 
casional white birches. Trees in this country are stunted by 
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the long winters and possibly by lack of drainage, but the timber 
is straight and sound, averaging around twenty feet tall and 
six inches in diameter per tree, although it may attain the nor¬ 
mal size in favorable localities almost to the Arctic Ocean. There 
was six hundred miles of untraveled country running due north 
of us like this and eight hundred or so running over into un¬ 
known western Canada to give a feeling of elbowroom. Tall, 
high-bush cranberries drenched us as we clambered stiffly ashore 
after our first day at the paddle. Wild geranium blooms and 
primrose fruit dangled in the grasses, with columbine, foxglove, 
and occasional dandelions. Small flowers seem to develop more 
frequently in Alaska, conceivably because it does not take the 
sun so long to ripen a small bloom as a large one. Except for the 
tropics, small blooms and small fruits arc the rule of the wild 
everywhere. 

The sky was overcast and it began to rain again. Chickadees 
hopped from branch to branch beside us. We bolted down some 
canned ham, and hastened to spread out the bedroll under the 
dense trees. Our only tent was a fivc-by-seven-foot piece of can¬ 
vas; we had found at Fairbanks that tents were too expensive for 
our remaining budget, and most commercial tents hadn’t suited 
our taste anyway. We were somehow under the impression that, 
our sleeping bags being waterproof on the outside, they would 
stand all things. 

“Say, these mosquitoes are something, aren’t they?” Bud re¬ 
marked. They were. 1 hey thudded against our jackets audibly, 
pierced through woolen shirts and pants alike with their long, 
probing beaks, crawled up underneath mosquito head nets and 
down necks and up under the hair line into the scalp. The mos¬ 
quito head net is made of bobbinet or a similar material, with 
an elastic band at the top to grip the crown of the hat. The 
material should pass over the brim of the hat and be tucked 
inside the coat collar. However, from the necessity of raising 
and lowering our head nets frequently along the river, we got 
into the habit of not tucking them in at the bottom, but trusted 
the elastic band there to grip our necks tightly enough. They 
usually didn’t, but let a few mosquitoes in. 

We used bottles of repellent to some extent, but in living out 
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of doors twenty-four hours of the day a person cannot use it 
all the time or his skin would be burned from it. As the effect 
of repellent lasts only a few minutes at a time, the only thing 
to use day by day in a country of this sort is the mosquito head 
net. We lived in our head nets constantly, and never went ashore 
from the middle of the river without pulling them down from 
the brims of our hats. 

The moscpiitoes just went wild in clouds about us when they 
saw us step innocently into that spruce grove. Not finishing our 
food, we dived in agony for the covers, and went to bed with 
our hats on and the nets pulled down. Not that that did much 
good; wherever the net touched neck or cheek there was no 
protection whatsoever. Evidently, these head nets were not meant 
for lying down in. The bottles of repellent which composed an 
impressive part of our luggage at the start of the trip were in 
the bottom of the duffel somewhere and could not be found; it 
was too dangerous even to look for them. As the rain pattered 
softly down wc hid our heads under the covers, but since the 
sleeping bags were of the best, and guaranteed for eighty degrees 
below zero, we were presently obliged to come up for air. The 
wonderful property of down to adjust to any body temperature 
and keep out the climate enabled us in all succeeding nights to 
be perfectly comfortable in our sleeping bags. 

Wc slept little this first night with the shrieks and howls of 
our tormentors droning in our cars; and our lips and eyelids 
becoming puffed up like rubber tires wherever wc were bitten. 
“Well,” I said to Bud about midnight, “the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania and Illinois, not to mention all of the Ameri¬ 
can South, were all just about like this at one time. Fairbanks 
is right in the middle of this, and it doesn't have mosquitoes, 
just to show you what a little cultivation of the land can do. I 
wonder how long it will take man to subdue the North.” 

But — six hundred miles to the Arctic Ocean, six hundred 
down to the coast at Seward, several hundred west to the Bering 
Sea from here, and just nothing but mosquitoesl That must be 
a lot of mosquitoesl The mosquitoes had already been termed 
by some travelers before our time as the most serious single ob¬ 
stacle standing in the way of man’s subjugation of the North. 
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The statement is hard to believe until one experiences the 
mosquito himself. The fact is that a United States Army pam¬ 
phlet dealing with arctic conditions states that there are probably 
ten times as many mosquitoes per square mile in the arctic as 
there are over any equivalent area in the tropics or any other 
place on earth. 
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The mighty Yukon River owes much of its size to three tribu¬ 
taries: the Porcupine, coming in from the north on the Upper 
Yukon near the Canadian border; the Tanana River, which 
comes in from the southeast; and the Koyukuk, coming in from 
the north again, farther down near the Rering Sea. Most im¬ 
portant of these tributaries from tlie standpoint of a good water¬ 
shed and of its interest to man is the Tanana. The Tanana is a 
shifting and treacherous river with many bars. Down it the 
shallow-drafted stern-wheelers make their way itito the Interior 
from the end of the railroad at Fairbanks with drums of gaso¬ 
line, rafts of pipe and sheet iron, and all of the traders* goods, 
which arc delivered at approximately sixty dollars the ton. 

Our very first morning revealed to us in no uncertain terms 
that we had left civilization beyond recall when we rounded 
a slight bend and found ourselves suddenly thrust into the 
heavily forested and churning Tanana. Fairbanks c:)f course is 
located on the Tanana River on any general map, but in actual¬ 
ity it lies on one of the many sloughs of the Tanana, and wc 
had come out into it from this. 

The first thing that caught our eye was that the color of the 
water was extremely muddy and that it sprawled out over many 
acres of brush land in varied and devious channels. Our advice 
had been: “Stay in the main channel.’* But which one would 
that be? We would have to decide instantly and irrevocably the 
correct channel to take, while being hurled along past “sweepers” 
that reached out like witches’ arms to catch us. These sweepers 
were often whole trees that had fallen into the water when the 
banks were undermined but which were still attached by their 
roots to the land. At every turn of a channel were jammed packs 
of floating brush, any stick of which, the size of a pencil, might 
rupture our dear Queen Beaver. Bud termed these Mother Na- 
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lure’s Boat Traps. “I think we’re now going through Bates’ 
Rapids,” he shouted. 

I was alarmed at moments, but was thoroughly enjoying it as 
a whole, paddling furiously, learning by doing, feeling the 
breeze rush by, free of the mosquitoes at last! It was a wonderful 
feeling to dodge the boat traps. Imperceptible side drift kept 
bringing us up alongside the traps almost before we knew it, but 
we managed to apprehend the danger a hundred or two hun¬ 
dred feet above it, and escape. We kept hearing noises that 
sounded like people shooting in (he distance, and for three days 
were under the illusion that we would presently find somebody, 
until we realized that these noises, like the sound of rifle shots, 
were the sounds of crashing timber as the frozen banks thawed 
and fell into the water, exposing in their place layers of raw ice. 
rhis noise would not cease until the frec/e-up, only to begin 
next year again and continue into the countless centuries. 

Now the 'Fanana settled into a slower pace in more established 
channels, the sand in the heavily loaded water hissing softly 
against the canvas sides of the Qiieen Beaver. Presently, there ap¬ 
peared a fish camp and a fish wheel. We brought up against the 
])ank to see it, amid the uproarious and doleful howling of 
chained dogs. 

There is no memory like that of the natives gathering salmon 
from one’s first fish wheel in Alaska. Yet the fish wheel came, 
interestingly enough, from old-time days on the Mississippi. It 
was invented by a white man. Before the while man came to 
Alaska the natives used to drag woven baskets in the water be¬ 
hind their canoes during the salmon run. Today, they have 
adopted the fish wheel. Anyone may set up a fish wheel, how¬ 
ever — not only a native. The mayor of Nenana has one. These 
twenty-foot wheels, carrying usually two wire baskets, turn lazily 
with the current, and scoop up the fish. On reaching the top arc 
of the wheel, the fish shuttle down a trough into the box from 
which they are gathered by the fisherman. I'he lazy and creak¬ 
ing rhythm of the countless fish wheels set the tempo of life in 
Interior Alaska in the summer, and sing a funny little song in 
one’s heart. 

We tied our boat, stepped ashore, and saw many king salmon, 
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dog salmon, and whitcfish, lush in boxes and buckets, and a 
great many flics hovering over them. It is an interesting thing 
about the flies — they are bitten and killed by the marauding 
yellow jackets. On racks in (he shed hang the split fish, the 
backbone and major ribs having been removed and the flesh 
wedged apart by sticks. I'he people like to see the yellow jackets 
come and crawd over the drying fish, for they will kill every fly 
and lick up every maggot. The fish business, for dog feed in the 
winter, is still a thriving one throughout that great part of the 
North where the white man has scarcely penetrated. Some white 
men also are in the fish business, and come along the rivers 
gathering the fish from the people by the hundreds of tons in 
large scows. This was a summer fish camp, and the smells, the 
sights, and the sounds of the fish camps are never to be for¬ 
gotten. 

The man and woman, both Indians, w'cre a sclf*rcspecting 
family, and this was a particularly good specimen of a well-to-do 
and prosperous fish camp. Their little boy, age eleven, had never 
been to school, as there arc many native children in Alaska 
today whom the schools have not yet contacted, llowi'ver, all 
spoke fair English in addition to their native dialect, for there 
is scarcely a corner where English has not penetrated as the 
universal trading and bartering language. 

“Come in. Come in,“ said the small, erect, cordial man, in 
the clipped accent w hich we WTre to learn to know so well. We 
entered their tent that stood white among the trees. The woman 
said nothing but only smiled shyly, while the talking was done 
by the men. I looked about me from the packing box on which 
I sat, and saw that the earth floor w^as neatly strewn with 
fragrant spruce boughs. A small stove with a tiny oven was 
erected in the middle of the floor, although during sunny 
weather much of the cooking was done outside on a similar make¬ 
shift stove. A rope, stretched across the ceiling, held miscel¬ 
laneous clothing, drying socks, camping gear; one suitcase was 
in a corner. The bed in which all slept was a pile of rags on 
the floor. In all our travels we never saw Alaska natives in pos¬ 
session of mosquito head nets. How could they live without 
them? Could it be that they were not bitten as we were? The 
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iinswer is that they arc bitten all right, but arc apparently not 
as sensitive to the poisonous effects as is a person with a white 
skin, and further, they let their hair grow long in summer, and 
simply endure the pests. 

^‘l.et’s go outside,” I said to the woman and boy, and I asked 
them if I could look at their fish wheel and their dogs. They 
must Iiavc been surprised at this question, for to ask permission 
to sec things so ordinary, things that anyone could see with his 
own eyes any day for the looking, was unusual. But they politely 
showed me what I wisluxl to see. This family was not far out of 
Fairbanks, and although not used to visitors was vaguely used 
to the ways of white people. My approach was but the general 
way of all white people in making conversation, to ask rudely 
about their business and to wish to see everything they pos¬ 
sessed. It would be a long time before I would learn to take my 
seat saying nothing, and to enjoy my coffee or my tea in com- 
j)anionablc silence. It would be a long time before I would re¬ 
alize that while a creaking fish wheel, a tent, and a half-do/en 
howling dogs might mean little to me, to these people they 
meant [losscssions of pride and dignity. 

Endeavoring to meet in some way the mind of this small 
w'oman by my side, I ffoundered desperately to make conversa¬ 
tion about the things which I felt she could understand. We 
came to the fish w’heel churning idly in the muddy current, and 
I said, ”d'hat's a sw'cll fish wheel you've got here.” and that’s 
all I could think of to say about it. How often were we to say 
these meaningless w’ords during the coming weeksl 

I saw that a heavy, flat-bottomed river scow was tied to the 
shore, and in it was an outboard motor, d hese boats are always 
s(|uare on both ends and arc long and narrow\ The Indians and 
wiiites on the river build the boats themselves, and this is the 
simplest method of construction, in a country where stream¬ 
lining and the facilities for streamlining have not come in. At 
the same time the Indian seems today to have no eye for improv¬ 
ing any design which has happened to fall to him. The outboard 
motors, small, cranky, and undependable, are wasteful to the 
extreme in pushing their heavy loads, and gasoline costs fifty 
cents a gallon. Into the boat go man, wife, childien, tent, dogs. 
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winter parkas and mukluks, and the bundles of iinsalted, smoked 
fish, cottonwood-cured, when the summer is over. 

“Where do you spend the winter?*' I asked. 

“Go to winter camp, then," said the woman. 

“Who do you sell the fish to?" 

“N. C. Company boat," came the reply. 

“Where is winter camp?" 

“It is back in woods. We have trap line," she said proudly. 

“I see. Do you live in a warm house then, or still in the 
tent?" I later learned that questions involving choice are apt to 
be confusing to those who do not understand too well the lan¬ 
guage in which they are discoursing. 

“Oh, in cabin," she said quickly, and with understanding. 
“We have good home. We have three houses. This is not our 
home." She turned to me amused. “Wc arc just camping here. 
Fish camp." 

“Don’t you ever worry you might get sick or have accident 
far from doctor on trap line?" I went on interestedly, now talking 
like a native myself. 

“Never see doctor," she said, although she knew what one was. 
And in that sentence was contained a vast fund of information, 
could I have perceived its implications at the time. 

We now went to pet the dogs, which must have been to the 
Indians another asinine request. The five huskies, one of them 
blue-eyed as evidence of a Siberian strain, were chained to 
separate trees, each with his own pan. They happened to be 
well-fed, friendly dogs whom it was safe to pet, which is a rarity. 
Delighted beyond words to have this unprecedented attention, 
the unmannerly dogs dashed to the ends of their chains and 
leaped upon me in a frenzy, almost knocking me down. Slightly 
embarrassed, I petted them briefly and retired to a safer distance. 

Bud, who with the Indian husband was discussing the river, 
called me over to the tent. We were offered coffee, and a fresh 
fish to take with us, but declined. It was made clear to us that 
wc would see a great many fish wheels farther down, and that 
free food was to be had at any of them for the taking, for it is 
river eti(iuette for the traveler to help himself at any fish wheel 
for his needs, day or night. How handy this convenient custom 
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would become for us we could not know, of course, at this time. 
We would learn to live off the fish wheels, and on dried, smoked, 
raw fish, too, for days at a time on the Yukon. 

Accepting a drink of clear water and filling our two-quart 
canteen, we shoved off and left our kind friends behind us wav¬ 
ing on the shore. And how many were we similarly to leave, 
before the summer’s end, waving on the shores of Alaska’s great 
Interior riversi 

All river water must be boiled and then allowed to settle over¬ 
night before it could be drunk, according to the Indians, and 
they were not wrong in this. Although wc had not had the least 
idea of this before we started, we had fortunately brought a pail, 
along with a shovel and gold pan, and every evening would be 
spent boiling a pail of water before we could sleep. Springs and 
side streams were rare to the point of oddity in this section. This, 
with so much water all around us that an aerial view would 
have disclosed a thousand unnamed water pockets, the shallow 
lakes of the arctic, left over from the glacial age and dotted in 
on every side as far as the eye could see— a veritable world of 
water. We later ascertained from whites that water samples upon 
analysis show bacteria from the colon carried several hundred 
miles down from Fairbanks and into the Yukon. Only the in¬ 
coming Army with its septic tanks was defying this time-honored 
Alaska custom of dumping all city sewage raw into the rivers. 

Sunbathing in our canoe in midstream where the mosquitoes 
could not get us was an obsession we satisfied completely along 
the first reaches of the Tanana River. Another obsession was 
exploring old houses. Day after day the binoculars would bring 
to focus before our eyes a romantic house of laced pieces of 
birchbark stripped from the surrounding trees, standing all by 
itself, far across the river in the forest. Sometimes it would be 
standing in what looked like a beautiful meadow. Sometimes it 
would be back-lighted by the long arctic sunset or the twilight of 
the night, for already the days were rapidly becoming shorter. 
Over we would paddle, and having successfully gauged the 
downward sweep of the current would arrive just at the spot. 
Especially in rainy weather were we on the lookout for these 
houses and habitations, for we always hoped to find one in whicli 
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to sleep. We never did. These houses alon;^ the rivers, forgotten 
relics of another day, were abandoned and decayed. Built of 
ax-hewn logs, with never a nail, the little cabins were sunk into 
the ground until one on the outside could put out a hand and 
touch the roof, and they were hidden, except pcrhaj)s for a 
crazy chimney, by grasses which grew six feet tall. I'hey were 
our introduction to the typical Yukon cabin long before we 
reached the river itself. The sagging d(X)r, provided you could 
force your way to it, revealed the interior of a hovel which even 
an animal would not want to live in — a bed of ragged skins, 
the hair chewed by large black ants and shrews; the floor pos¬ 
sibly of mud, for the boards, if any, had been confiscated by the 
roving Indians; the Yukon stove, meaning a stove made out of 
anything one can get, such as a five-gallon oil can, lying in 
moldy ruins; tall, magenta fireweeds, a willow herb, Epilobuun 
aiigustijoUuni, covering all, in an atmosphere of death and de¬ 
cay. 'riie fircweed blooms close to the warm earth during the 
first part of the season, the blooms climbing slowly up the stalk 
as the season progresses. Although it actually spreads by means 
of underground runners, it is named fireweed because it tends 
to spring up so rapidly on burned-over land. 

To take one's chances in the woods or on the river, no matter 
how wild the elements, was preferable to camping there. Around 
such places the woods were wild, and the old cache on its four 
poles behind the cabin loomed ominously against the forest. 
However, the crazy old houses had a strong lure for us. It was 
as though we were always looking for something, although just 
what we could expect to find, only heaven knew — certainly not 
treasure. We weren't used to a country completely minus hu¬ 
man habitation, and we couldn't believe it at flixt. The one prac¬ 
tical lure to which we could claim excuse was the hope of finding 
some ancient vegetable garden growing wild, or picking the 
raspberry patch, for indeed the moldering, dank raspberry bushes 
grew exceptionally well around the spookiest of the old houses. 

One day we spotted a place that looked good from the canoe, 
and after some difficulty in landing climbed up the bank, mos¬ 
quito head nets down. What we had seen this time was a cache, 
set up on poles, as we had learned was usual, about ten feet 
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above the ground, to keep the wild animals out. We got the 
ladder, climbed up, and had a look inside. Remnants of ancient 
moose meat and hooves covered the filthy floor. In a trunk that 
looked like a pirate’s chest were cached some filthy work cloth¬ 
ing and some fine winter parkas. We noticed then a peculiar 
carved and painted stick on one corner and a bell which Bud said 
reminded him of a cowbell. There was nothing to solve the 
mystery of just what the articles might be, but we concluded that 
they were part of the ceremonial possessions of a priest of the 
Russian Greek Orthodox Church, who long ago had come here 
into the Interior. In back of the cache we then found a gaily 
painted picket fence inclosing a crude graveyard wherein were 
eight lonely mounds, each with its little cross. A mound and 
one cross were just outside the fence, which made us wonder 
for a moment as to just why tliis one particular chap didn’t 
get in. Then we noticed suddenly that the paint on the fences 
was new, bright wdiite and blue paint, on graves probably fifty 
years old. Why w’cre these graves kept u]:> in this way, and wlio 
kept them up? What w^ere the Russian influences in Alaska since 
the United States bought the Territory in 1867? What arc the 
influences still existing in this new world after the fall of Im¬ 
perial Russia and the rise of the Soviet Republic? If these cere¬ 
monial possessions belonged to a Russian missionary or his 
descendants today, what kind of a man was here? 

The Russian Greek Orthodox Church, with a headcpiarters in 
New York City, is still active, we were later to ascertain, espe¬ 
cially in western Alaska today, where its evidences are not so 
much links with headquarters as survivals of something else. 
Bishop Alexei of the Aleutians directs some of this work and a 
Russian Greek Orthodox bishop still presides at Sitka. The 
priests may be native and are supported entirely, however, by 
the peo]:)lc whom they serve in the wilderness. 

Exciting thoughts were in our minds as w^e left the mystery of 
the wilderness graveyard and the ceremonial possessions behind 
us, and pushed downstream, on our way towards western Alaska. 

The first thing I had done, from my snug compartment in the 
stern, was to cast out a trolling line upon leaving Fairbanks. 
None of the spawning salmon would supposedly bite as they 
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came in from the sea, but I knew it was regarded as a great 
thrill to hook one of the great, purple, sixty-pound "kings" in 
the bay, and wouldn’t it be wonderful if I just should snag one 
on my spinner here in the muddy water? It would do no harm 
to troll for a couple of hundred miles as wt went along. Seeing 
tons of fish in the fish wheels during the summer never spoiled 
my enthusiasm for catching one on a line. But in this immediate 
section there were no fish wheels, and wc were beginning to feel 
the need of food. Already wc had eaten most of our canned 
goods and our ready-prepared food which was supposed to have 
been doled out in emergencies. From this point on we had only, 
in the main, a ten-pound sack of yellow corn meal, a ten-pound 
sack of cracked wheat, some canned milk, sugar, and bacon. Be¬ 
tween towns we would be living largely off the country, which 
was why I was so anxious to hook one o[ those salmon. 

"Just what is known about the habits of the king salmon. 
Bud?" I asked, as we zipped ourselves up tight in our wate rproof 
ski jackets and headed into the rain. 

'*As I understand it,” Bud said, "the king salmon is the largest 
of all the salmon; the king is dilTerent from the dogs, the 
humpies, the cohoes, the reds, the silvers, and all the rest of 
’em, because they fall to pieces with rot when they hit fresh 
water, get stranded on a sand bar, and the sea gulls and ravens 
pick their eyes out. But the Fish and Wild Life! Service has made 
experiments and they know that the king salmon doesn’t die, but 
returns to the same stream of his birth to spawn over and over 
again, every four years. Kings travel thousands of miles and may 
live for yixirs. The other day I heard about another salmon, 
called the jack salmon, which some people think is the young 
king before he reaches maturity, for a young king has never 
been found. They don’t know whether this jack salmon is a 
young king or another species. You know that salmon aren’t 
supposed to eat anything while coming upstream to spawn, but 
the other day I read a new opinion, that they do cat some 
microscopic algae and water life —well, little insects and things, 
I guess. So who knows, you might get a strike yet. I doubt if 
anyone has ever sport-fished the Tanan\ and Yukon consistently.” 

The rod I was using was a new s^ rt steel one given me the 
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past Christmas by Bud, and I had not yet fished with it. Bud 
had a beautiful new telescope job, a real fly rod for trout and 
grayling, of which neither of us had ever caught or even seen 
one. I'liis had been a present to Bud from Fred at our parting. 
Fred gave me a hand mirror which I kept in my end of the 
boat; I guess he thought I might need it. 

Presently we thought we saw a real grayling stream coming 
in at the side, across the river. Bud spotted it with those ever- 
ready glasses which he kept up in front, the best field glasses 
that money could buy, for amateurs. Bud looked for a difference 
in the color of the water, and sure enough, when we got 
over there, it was a dear-water stream, with a deserted house 
standing among the flaming fireweeds. I saw a fish jump in the 
(jiiiet water in the mouth of the stream, and we trolled over 
the place. Some fisherman's instinct told me I would get that 
fish. Zing! The line spun, and 1 had him, fighting on the shallows 
of the river bar. On bringing the fellow into the boat we guessed 
that he weighed about eight pounds and ascertained that he 
was twenty-seven indies long by the measuring stick which wc 
had paintcil on the side of the Qiiecn Braver for this very pur- 
j)ose. But what kind of a fish was he? The color was gray and 
while, the head was large, and the large tail fin and powerful 
flukes had something about them which indicated one thing: 
salt water. 

This surmise was correct. It was a small dice fish or she fish, 
which reaches the size of sixty or even eiglity jioiinds, and he had 
doubtless been waiting on the bar of the incoming side stream 
to spot smaller fish. I was most pleased, because this fish was 
very rare in these waters. 

We had taken to camping for the night, not in spruce groves, 
or along sloughs and swamps, but on the heads of windy islands 
in midstream. Now as night descended with the black clouds 
of storm, wc found one of these, with a natural harbor where 
large logs of bleached driftw^ood offered a solid anchor. Here 
we cooked our fish. Bud said, “Let's cook it in mud tonight just 
for fun, and wc can have the practice so that we'll know how in 
the future, and we won't have to wash the Dutch oven." We built 
a fire with the haste of campers now fairly experienced, on top 
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of the buried fish. Bud magically pulled out a brand-new bed 
net for our bed, which had been in the bottom of the duffel 
bag. '‘An N. C. Company clerk persuaded me to include this 
at the last minute,” he smiled. He propped this up on sticks at 
the four corners of the bed. Except for the fifty or so mosquitoes 
included in that area of space when the drapes of the bed net 
were tucked beneath the bedding each night, none should be 
able to get in at us, and we could soon kill the imprisoned fifty- 
odd by clapping our hands when we, too, crawled inside. 

We had also taken to camping, when possible, on islands where 
the bank swallows nested. We beat on the perforated and honey¬ 
combed mud banks, and a million swallows poured out as we 
set up our camp. The darting birds, catching them on the wing, 
were eating up all our mosquitoes for us faster than the eye 
could seel 

Presently we thought our fish should be done, so we uncovered 
him, skinned him, and laid him on the ground on wax paper. 
Wc had no knives, forks, or sj)0()ns, nothing in fact but our 
hunting knives, carved spoons of driftwood, and large* tin bowls 
for stews of sorts. And we had no spatula, a real privation in 
turning things. Wc sat down upon the beach to eat our fish with 
pointed sticks from the platter e)f the wax paper. We femnd that 
the paper had melted through, and our fish was now lying upon 
the ground. 

In the near distance a soft chug-chug came to our ears, and 
we ran to the edge of the island to sec our first stern-wheeler, the 
Nenana, coming slowly up the channel on the opposite side. She 
had been taking on wood just below, and we had thought her 
a fish camp in the distance until she moved and came toward 
us. “Steam boat a-comin’I” we cried, and danced up and down 
with excitement. 

She was a magnificent sight, belching sparks to the sky as she 
labored, pushing a 150-foot barge before her, and her great red 
paddles thrashing up fifteen-foot waves behind. “Quite a packet, 
isn’t she?” said Bud. “Wouldn’t you rather be on that boat now 
if you could, than here?” 

I answered truthfully when I said, “No, I wouldn’t. Would 
you?” 
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“I should say not. I wouldn't take it if they'd give it to me. 
Not for this." 

We walked back to our supper in the purple evening glow of 
storm clouds and gold. The fish was well cooked. I took two or 
three little bites of it as it lay there, and it was delicious. But 
the waves washing in on the beach brought a bit of oil, a small 
amount of sand gritted between my teeth, and the very drift¬ 
wood lying by smelled of fish and foam. I had perhaps become 
too empty, for my appetite was light. Apparently Bud felt the 
same way, for without a word we simply kicked the fish into the 
river. It had been a fine day, and we just went to bed. 
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Indian Service 


Hunting licenses in Alaska are issued from July i of one year 
to July 1 of the following year. January would be an awkward 
time to issue the new licenses because it comes in the middle of 
the trapping season when many hunters are scattered far and 
wide at winter camp and cannot be found. An estimated 8000 
whites out of Alaska’s total population of 80,000, excluding the 
armed forces, make their living by trapj)ing. 

This year Bud and I were the first in all the Territory to apply 
for the new hunting licenses, which wxre our first I The forms 
were late in arriving from Washington, as most things are, so 
we paid our dollar license fee at Fairbanks and simply started. 
We would pick up the licenses after the tri[) was over, at Bethel, 
if we got there. In leaving Fairbanks we also left all game 
officials behind for good, but we were our own game ollii ials 
in a big country. Jack O’Connor of the Alaska Game Commis¬ 
sion, a personal friend, simply wished us “the time of our lives,” 
and he was sure we woidd be only too glad to keep an eye on 
game conditions in the Interior as we found them traveling 
along. 

The perhaps too generous hunting licenses allowed us for the 
year included: bull moose, one each; caribou, three each; moun¬ 
tain sheep, two each; mountain goats, two each; large brown or 
grizzly bears, in most of the Territory, no limit; black bear, in¬ 
cluding its brown, blue, or glacier bear, color variations, three 
each yearly, no closed season; ptarmigan and grouse, ten daily in 
season from August 20 to January 31; geese, two in possession 
daily as stipulated by the Federal migratory bird laws; deer 
(most of southeastern Alaska’s deer had formerly been exter¬ 
minated by secret floating canneries sent out from Seattle), a 
fifteen-day season in limited localities at present. Buffalo arc 
imported, and some day there will be a hunting season on them 
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as they are increasing rapidly. This was not an area for all 
kinds of big game, and we were not primarily hunting, anyway. 

Hunting and trapping licenses for the “native,” meaning all 
persons of at least half Eskimo, Aleut, or Indian blood, are 
ac(|uircd at birth as an inheritance and arc a lifetime affair. 
Incidentally, just to show the confusion existing between the 
half a hundred different government bureaus and departments 
operating in Alaska, while the Game Commission defines a “na¬ 
tive” as of half native blood, to be a “native” to the Public 
Health Department one may have but one-fourth native blood. 
Many whites in /Maska’s cities are not exactly sure what a native 
is, when w^ondering if they should invite their next-door neigh¬ 
bor in to dinner. The answer is that some are invited and some 
aren’t. 

All persons native and white are required to make a yearly 
report on a form to the Alaska Game Commission of the num¬ 
bers of the game and furs taken. Most of Alaska’s natives arc still 
in the hunting and fishing stages of cultural development, and 
they depend on hunting and fishing for their livelihood. 

One gets a lot of misinformation on game conditions, as well 
as other conditions in Alaska. There arc people who will try to 
tell you, for instance, that there arc only three walruses left in 
existence — two in zoos, and one stuffed. The walrus arc decreas¬ 
ing, yet the Eskimos still kill them by the dozens if not by the 
hundreds yearly in Bering Sea and along the Aleutians. It was 
only a couple of years ago that an attempt was first made to re¬ 
strict even the Eskimos to a season on this game. Up to this time 
they were permitted practically unlimited scope in hunting most 
animals at all times. That the game in Alaska will soon need 
greater protection and that the day is coming when a different 
sort of economy should be set up for the native is a thought which 
strikes the traveling stranger, if not the native Alaskan. 

A bright Sunday morning presently found us sunning and 
dreaming along beneath blue skies, and brought two black 
bears waltzing slowly on a tangent down an open patch on the 
hill beside us. I hastily put down my mirror and toothbrush 
and awoke to reality with a snap, just in time to maneuver us 
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into some snags where we each caught hold of a branch and 
waited. This was the moment we had been waiting for. We 
wanted to get one of those bears. Bud had shot two or three bears 
in his life, one of them with a .45 pistol, and was somewhat sea¬ 
soned in big-game thrills. He knew his ballistics almost to the 
last detail, reloaded his own ammunition (had done so since 
the age of seven), and knew the anatomy of his animals. Best 
of all, Bud never overestimated himself or his gun, and he had 
never let a cripple get away. 

Now in the generosity of his affection he longed for his wife 
to be a killer of bears. He had foresightedly bought me one of the 
largest rifles ever made in America, the W^inchester .405, usually 
used for elephant or rhinoceros. In my own hunting career I had 
shot a deer and four wild boars among the larger game, and 
what I had done of it I had liked so much that I was prompted 
partially by such desires to come to Alaska in the first place. 

As foul luck would have it, ho’wever, at this time of all times, 
one of the few passing motorboats of the entire strip now put 
in its appearance. Wc were near the town of Nenana, where the 
railroad would join us for the last time before the river turned 
due northwest for the Yukon. As the boat would alarm the bears, 
there was nothing to do but take to the brush after them before 
it arrived. We hurried up the mountain, crawling through thick¬ 
ets of tangled slide alder. 

Persj)iration poured down into my eyes, my breath came la¬ 
boriously so that I doubted if I had the strength to raise my 
trembling rifle to my shoulder, let alone hit any kind of a target. 
Suddenly, looking out from my torn mos(juito net, I found my¬ 
self now cjuite alone, for Bud, feeling my elephant gun would be 
ample protection, had left me to my own devices and removed 
himself rapidly to only heaven knew where in search of the bears. 
It seems that in his nobility of character he had had the idea 
that if I couldn’t make it up to the bears he would obligingly 
drive them down to me, much as he had once driven a herd of 
thirty wild pigs to me in Arizona. 

But the more I had seen of wild animals the more amazing 
and inexplicable their lives and actions had become to me. A bear 
in a zoo is one thing; a wild bear in a forest becomes an entity 
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whose comings and whose goings are veiled in mystery. The bears 
had simply vanished. Not a trace of them was to be found. 

My visions of fine bear steaks and a line bear robe exploded. 
Bud only said, “I kind of wish now I had taken a crack at him 
through my new telescope sight. I couldn't have missed, could I?" 

“I suppose you couldn’t have,” was all I could say. These were 
the first bears I had ever seen in the wild, and the only bears, 
as it hap{)ened, that wc were to sec all summer. Bears arc where 
you find them. 

At Ncnana kids were swimming in the warm sunshine in a 
quiet spot at the edge of the river, lliis was the town famed for 
the yearly Ncnana Ice Pool, whicii here clocks the instant the ice 
starts to move out each spring, and on which everybody in Alaska 
j)laces his bet in a kind of national derby. 

Bud sent our mail while 1 stayed iti the canoe to keep an eye 
on things, after which wc took a prom[)t departure. “WeVe got 
to get going towards the Yukon,” remarked Bud, as he handed 
me a candy bar from the general store. ”Do you realize it’s almost 
August? We have a long ways to go, and wc had better get to 
paddling. If we make a run all night tonight wc should be able 
to clip olf thirty-eight or forty miles. And maybe we could see 
some bears when it’s still.” 

”Did you ask after the war news?” I questioned. 

“Yes, it doesn’t look so good for the Allies. It’s going to be a 
long war this time.” 

We paddled all night, a twenty-hour stretch in all, leaving 
Ncnana and the railroad far behind us. Rustlings and snorts in 
the brush attended the darkest hours of the night, which were 
from 11:00 to 2:00, war time, when the sun dipped briefly below 
the rim of the world, its progress presaged by a weird red glow 
behind the scraggly, skinny spruce trees. Dodging the boat traps 
was by now second nature to me, and, gaining confidence, I took 
all kinds of fancy channels and cuts between the islands, some 
that were only a few feet wide, where the red and golden waters 
assumed a glassy appearance that was unreal and deceptive. I 
was playing quite a game, and I knew it; Bud had gone sound 
asleep sitting up, and our safety was in my own vigilance. Bud 
was as yet no canoeist, and being in the bow he had no power 
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whatsoever to direct us, but only to follow my command in. 
stantly. Mists rose from the water, the river seemed to take on 
a stillness, and the mosquitoes descended, following me in clouds 
as I guided us out into the center again, and, in the clear once 
more, confidently pulled down my mosquito net — a rather suc¬ 
cessful blackout for me, for I could now see practically nothing. 
In the distance the boom of a caving bank came familiarly to my 
ears. 

Then suddenly something loomed up dead ahead. “Bud, 
paddle on the left,*' I screeched. Bud awoke with a jerk and dug 
in, just in time. A twist of the rudder scooted us j^ast a six-inch 
log which rose two feet up from the waters before us like the 
nose of some battleship cannon, and plunged again to the hid¬ 
den depths. “Boy. that w^as a close oriel" Bud said. 

“I guess we’d better quit and go to bed after that," I sug¬ 
gested, but it was already getting daylight again before we found 
a good island on which to land. 

Across the water from this island was the cluster of log cabins 
which was marked on our map as Minto Village. Dawn streakc’d 
the sky with gorgeous purples and reds intertwined with silver 
just over this sleeping village of native muskrat hunters as wc 
staggered wearily onto firm land again. Somewhere in ihe past 
hours Bud had gathered three fish from a fish wheel. Now he 
filleted them on a log —king salmon, dog salmon, and white- 
fish — and flung the carcasses into the river. We had wanted to 
try them all. The fish meat was left in the bucket in a salt solu¬ 
tion and then we wearily turned in. Sleep came as the noises of 
the day commenced. 

The day after this stretch was spent barefooted in the sands 
of what was a real South Sea island paradise, eating, sunning, 
and stitching a new canvas cover with a sailor’s needle. The cover 
was made to protect all our outfit, with a rope at the edges which 
slipped snugly under the gunwales. It was detachable, to be used 
only at night and in case of rain during the day. It stopped 
necessarily at the junction of our scats, but a loose projecting 
flap at my end would cover my lap, and Bud could wrap up in 
the other small piece of canvas so that we could now travel in 
all weather quite comfortably. We had learned within a few 
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days that to travel in this country in an open boat was out of the 
question. 

It was late in the afternoon, and we were glad to be traveling, 
eager for what the next turn of the river might bring in the way 
of a new scene before we would rest again; traveling had gotten 
into our blood as it never had before. We camped again, and I 
slept under the white mosquito head net while Bud took the 
camera and glasses and went inland. He didn’t go far, for he 
was soon stopped by one of the innumerable puddles of the 
Minto Lakes district, but he came back and got the canoe, and 
paddled slowly and with some trepidation to a lake, in which he 
saw two moose. At this season of the year all the moose lay quietly 
submerged in the inland lakes, communing with nature and 
dripping with w'ater lilies. To escape from the insects they closed 
the flaps on their flaring, velvety nostrils, and headed for deep 
water, while the great northern pike looked at them askance with 
fishy eyes. The thick skins of the moose, with their under layer 
of fat, insulated them completely against the icy water. On the 
way back Bud mistakenly tried to tie the canoe to a wasps nest 
on the bank, and was obliged to retreat behind his head net in a 
hurry, although he got a picture before he left. 

I had fallen asleep to the cries of a strange bird which haunted 
me in my dreams. Coming from the inland lakes, it filled the 
atmosphere with a medley of sounds, as of someone idly stnim- 
ming his fingers over the strings of a giant harp in the dreamy 
distance. 

It was on the following day that a motorboat with a white 
man and woman in it came into our lives quite suddenly. It was 
rather late in the morning, and we weren’t making much prog¬ 
ress although we labored at the paddle mightily. There seemed 
to be no current here to speak of and since yesterday we hadn t 
seen the rest of the river, which was strange. ‘‘Do you suppose 
we’ll come back to the main river all right? I fumed. 

"Sure, we’re bound to,” Bud reassured me. "There’s only one 
place in the world that I’ve heard of where you can go down a 
river and not come back to the main river again. That s some 
place on the upper Yukon, in the Flats.” 

It was then that we saw the boat, coming easily up behind us. 
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“IIclloI” the occupants cried excitedly. 

“Hello there!’* we relurned warmly as they stopped their 
motor alongside and grabbed hold. We saw a white man and 
w^oman, and between them a silver-tipped, wolflike dog. 

“Where did you ever come from?’* asked the small, bright-eyed 
woman with the quaint hair-do. 

“Where are you going off the main river?” interposed the man 
with interest. 

“I guess we got off tlie river by accident,” said Bud. “My w^ife 
and I are taking a canoe trip.” 

“I should say you are! But you’re a ways out of your course. 
This slough here is fifty miles long and there’s nothing along 
here. It empties into the Tolovana River after about thirty 
miles.” 

“There’s nothing like that on our map.” I cried out against 
the unfairness of it all. 

“I know, but lots of Alaska isn’t on any map, you know,” the 
man said, “or it’s usually wrong. Just ask the pilots. But you’ll 
get bark to the Tanana all right. Just keep going like you are.” 

“'We’re the Hollands of Minto V’illagc, and we’re so pleased and 
surprised to sec somebody down our way,” spoke up the woman 
then. And to me: “I only get to see another white woman about 
once a year when we go into Fairbanks to order our year’s sup¬ 
plies.” 

We introduced ourselves then, and climbed into their boat at 
their invitation. “Now you women can really talk,” said Mr. 
Holland, as I made myself comfortable. He didn’t look as though 
he was going to do so badly himself at that. The Hollands were, 
as wc might have guessed, Indian Service people. 

“If you had only stopped over to sec us,” Mrs. Holland told 
me. “You know our natives told us there wTre a couple of white 
men camping over on the island, but a white woman — I never 
dreamed!” 

“If we had had any idea there were white people at Minto 
Village, we certainly would have stopped,” I said. “You must 
have a very wonderful and unusual life there. Flow long have 
you been in the Indian Service?” 

“Five years. Yes, wc think we have a rather nice life. When 
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we first took Minto Village it had the reputation of being one 
of the very worst posts in Alaska. Nobody wanted it, I guess. The 
Indians were terrible. Oh, we haven’t done all there is to do, 
as it’s something you can only live day by day, and it takes in¬ 
finite patience, of course, but we think we have helped them 
some. Other things going on in the world don’t seem to mean a 
great deal, after getting into this work. 

“When we go Outside on furlough, people try so hard to show 
me a good time for what I’ve missed, staying here, and they feel 
so sorry for me. We show them pictures of our lives here, but 
they still can’t understand why we should want to live here. 
I’hey think it’s just ice and snow and loneliness. But as for me, 
I couldn’t live away from Alaska again. When I go Outside, 
that's when I’m lonely, among people I don’t have anything in 
common with any more. I’m lonely then to get back to this big, 
beautiful, free country. You’re your own boss here. You don’t 
have to mark time for anybody. It seems strange that some people 
do, doesn’t it? Just look at it — ” and she indicated with a sweep 
of the hand — “where any place in this world today could you 
find a day more perfect than this?” 

It was indeed glorious. We were pioneers. There was still pi¬ 
oneering to be done in the world, and we were glad. No other 
human being within miles, and the free earth singing. 

Her opinions were but typical. I had long since drawn the 
conclusion generally that Alaskans like to live in Alaska. 

I next asked her about the Indians in the Interior. That was 
something I had been wanting to know, for I knew that they must 
have a name. 

“They arc Athapascans or Athabascans,” she informed me. 
“Either is correct, llicy arc very degenerate in many respects, 
however, as they have forgotten their origins and most of their 
tribal customs and their pride since the coming of the white 
man. That is what usually happens. Their culture never was as 
highly evolved as that of the Eskimos.” 

“Are they very diseased?” 

“Yes, pitifully so. The draft board took one look at our vil¬ 
lage and just crossed us off the map as far as they were concerned. 
There is some venereal disease, but mostly it’s the tuberculosis! 
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Active tuberculosis in adults was estimated at the Sixth Pacific 
Science Congress in 1939 to be around 85 per cent. Since then, I 
don't know if there has been any change. Someone has said that 
the average life expectation for the women is thirty-five years, 
for the men forty years of age, although they move around so 
much from village to village that it is hard even for missions to 
keep really accurate records that can be trusted. You see your 
Alaska natives arc citizens as w'cll as wards of the government. 
The problem in both medicine and education is to get to these 
people, because they are always roaming. Private medicine can¬ 
not reach them, and a public medical campaign proves very ex¬ 
pensive. They remain at Minto Village, for instance, only l)c- 
cause they like the teacher. We can’t make them do anything. 
They arc free to come or go as they wish. Nothing is accom¬ 
plished except by persuasion and by gaining their friendship and 
confidence. The government oilers them certain advantages, but 
it’s up to them if they WMiit to accept them. 'I'he bright children 
get free transportation to a free high school education at Kklutna 
near Anchorage, and they all get free medical care at the Indian 
hospitals located about here and there. But they are just like 
children in many of their attitudes. They never look into the 
future, but arc extremely improvident. We also find them very 
jealous and a very unappreciative people in some respects. 1 heir 
hunters will bring back bear and moose and divide it in the 
middle of the village right in front of our door, but as long as 
we have been with them, they have never offered us anything. We 
always pay them for anything we get from them and for all 
services done, of course.” 

“Do you folks ever have to play the part of a doctor your¬ 
selves?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, we get the medical book down from the shelf every 
now and then, and we bandage lots of cuts and sprains. Usually 
their own midwives deliver the babies. We are everything to the 
natives — doctor, lawyer, game warden, postmaster, and my hus¬ 
band is commissioner for the district. He marries them and buries 
them, and has a seat in the tribal council. 

“One of the big problems with these people I feel is nutrition. 
I have often wondered if the terrible craving of the Indian for 
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alcohol might not be partially nutritional as well as psychological. 
Incidentally there is no alcohol in our village, but they go to 
Nenana in their boats and get drunk, and we can't stop them. 
Natives can buy liquor in Alaska. We try to discourage the ex¬ 
tensive use of “white man’s grub,” especially sugar and flour, of 
which they cat four times as much as a white man and which 
seems to hasten the decay of their teeth. I’ve got all the women 
raising gardens of potatoes, cabbages and rutabagas —if you 
had come over you could have seen our gardens! Sometimes the 
hunters of our village rather turn up their noses at vegetables, 
though. They really like meat best.” 

Mr. Holland, who had been talking to Bud, now turned to 
me. 

“Well,” he said, “we might as well be getting on. Won’t you 
folks come along with us and pick blueberries for the day? We 
can’t let you go now. We won’t take you much out of your way.” 

As we sjjc d along, the Qiieen Beaver towed alongside, the cool 
air on our cheeks was as heady as wine. Mrs. Holland told me 
about how her husband and she cut each other’s hair, and how 
he was going to give her a homemade pcrmaneni wave soon. She 
told me how classrooms for the natives were located in the same 
building and under the same roof with the Indian Service resi¬ 
dence (quarters so that the teacher stepped across the hall to go 
to school. She told me about her electric washing machine and 
about her “icebox” at tlie village. I'hc icebox, holding barrels 
of blueberries for the winter, her butter and her canned whip¬ 
ping cream from Fairbanks, and in inner compartments whole 
moose and caribou on occasion, was simply a cavern dug into 
the frozen earth, and it worked the year round. IVo thirds of 
Alaska has perpetually frozen subsoil, on the arctic coast ex¬ 
tending down as deep as some three hundred feet. In summer the 
frozen area lies from ten to eighteen inches beneath the heated 
surface of the ground, and gardens are planted upon this. The 
areas of perpetually frozen subsoil are highly irregular and unde¬ 
pendable, as they have exactly avoided the irregular paths of the 
glaciers of 20,000 years ago. Where the glaciers once lay, the 
earth has kept warm. 

Picking blueberries far up the Tolovana River, wc dabbed on 
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mosquito repellent by the bottle, and kept a sharp lookout for 
bears. The country was wild and rolling, the sky of an unclouded 
blue. Our picnic lunch consisted of fish and beans, donated by 
ourselves, and dried fish and hardtack donated by the Hollands. 

Afterward we sat and talked until suddenly it was sundown 
and we realized that the day had come to an end. It was eleven 
o’clock at night, and the Hollands could not remain to ( amp with 
us in the bhieb(‘rry patch but must be getting home. “Our people 
would be worried to death if we didn't get back,” they explained. 
“The chief would have everybody out looking for miles around.” 

We thanked the Hollands for the perfe ct memory of one golden 
day spent in the Interior picking blueberries. 
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Wilderness Family 


The Hollands had mentioned that they had one neighbor, forty 
miles away, on the 'lolovana. '‘You'll be going right by his 
jDlace,*' said Holland. “He's a very peculiar and interesting man, 
a white man. Said on his draft questionnaire that he was edu¬ 
cated at Princeton. You can't miss him. He'll probably want you 
to stop and stay with him a few days. Don’t mention that I told 
you, though, l)ecause we don’t get on.” 

'The current of the Tolovana River was sluggish, and we were 
sunbathing along when the sound of chopping was brought to 
our ears. I'imc had stopped. There was simply the river, with¬ 
out beginning and without end, and wc were drifting on it. We 
were bringing with us a couple of small teal ducks as our 
olfering, as wc would always try to bring some sort of gift or 
service to those whom wc visited. Again came the sound of 
chopping and the Hash of a double-bitted ax in the sun. The 
chopping stopped amid a weird chorus of howls as vicious 
chained dogs lifted their muzzles to the sky, and now came the 
useless shouts of a man, trying to stop them. It was a scene which 
was to grow familiar, one wdiich would become less shocking to 
the senses at a later time. As the cabin came into sight we saw 
the familiar firewceds growing on its roof— an old trick, sodding 
a roof to keep the heat in —and smoke was issuing from the 
chimney, rising up in the little clearing. A fine plank house¬ 
boat and two Indian canoes were near by, and our eye fell upon 
plots of thriving early cabbages and potatoes. The dogs huddled 
by their kennels, panting miserably in the heat, their fur 
crawling with mosejuitoes and the hard-packed ground about 
them giving up a vile odor where they were obliged to lie in 
their olfal. The eyes of the dogs followed us always, noting every 
least movement. 

A great tall man, in rags and moccasins, on his head a skullcap 
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made of an old sock, and with a long (lowing beard, turned 
vacant blue eyes upon us from the bank, staring as though 
unable to comprehend what he saw. U’his, as we were presently 
to learn, was Dick. The slant-eyed boy of twelve who came to 
his side was Tommy. Tommy was not Dick's son, but he was 
Mary’s son, and he had half white blood. Mary was standing in 
the doorway, Dick's wife of ten years. Only four feet tall, for 
she was a hunchback, she was half Chinese and lialt Eskimo. 
She was blind in one eye from what appeared to be a cataract, 
and had black and broken teeth. 

As he helped us ashore the white man now appeared highly 
excitable. Ordering his woman to prepare food, he ushered us 
into his house. 

"Nobody comes down this way,*' he told us in rapid-fire speech. 
"This is a big day for me. I got nobody but the woman here 
and the boy to talk to. You don't know how lonesome a man 
gets to talk to his own kind —but I wouldn’t w^ant to live with 
'em! It's fine to hear somebody’s voice and thoughts besides 
your own just talking back to you. Do you understand? I guess 
you must think, ‘He’s a funny old bird,’ huh?” d'he man laughed 
now at himself, rocking in almost voiceless mirth. 

Did we understand? We did. At least we hoped so. This was 
our first experience in talking with a person ‘‘bushed,” but by 
putting ourselves mentally in his position we knew that any of 
us could soon get the same way. 

I noticed that the table on which food was set before us was 
of inlaid, polished wood, a table made by a craftsman. 'The 
food itself was strange to me: canned moose nose, considered an 
Alaskan delicacy, black coffee, and slices of sourdough bread 
spread with moose "butter.” 

"You ain't eatin' much,” the trapper observed. "You don't 
like it, eh?” 

"Oh, yes, only I'm not very hungry.” 

"If they don't like it, throw it out, Mary, and give them some¬ 
thing else. These are our guests.” 

I hastened to assure him that I did like the food, which was 
the truth. 

"Our life here is simple,” he told us. "It's just as you sec it. 
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Only things mostly we buy from them damned bean peddlers 
is gasoline for the boat, a little sugar and flour, and the coffee 
and tobacco a man needs. You people looked all gone when I saw 
you come in. Arc you trying to siwash it?" 

"I beg your pardon?" 

"1 mean, arc you living off the country as you go?" 

"Well, a little,” Bud said. "I always wanted to see if a man 
could do it. You never really know until you try. Besides, it 
doesn’t do to cairy large amounts of cash on you on the river, 
and N. C. stores are far between." 

"I seen you kids is inexperienced and don’t know how to get 
by. But this country has nothing. You get down on your blessed 
Yukon now and it’s all been hunted over by the Indians before 
you wc re born." 

He got u[) and went to the door. "Why not bring your boat 
up on the bank? You’re here to stay awhile now, you know. We 
couldn’t just let them run olf, could we, Mary? I see" — he cleared 
his throat — "that you arc taking a look at my books. So what 
do you think of them?" 

On tlie built-in shelf I had spied some volumes of the philos- 
o[dicrs. In one hand 1 held Friedrich Nietzsche, in the otlier 
Voltaire. "I used to take some courses in this sort of thing," I 
said, looking him in the eye. I wanted to know about this man. 
Strangely enough, it was Mary, the little brown woman with 
the warped, crippled body, who answered me, speaking for the 
first time. 

"VV^c read together largely from Nietzsche, my friend," she 
said softly, coming up under my arm. "Dick has taught Tommy 
to read, too," she explained. "You read, don’t you. Tommy?" 

"Sometimes," replied the boy. 

I liked the way in which Mary had said, "my friend." Later 
she and I and Tommy went to the blueberry patch growing wild 
as jungles by the side of the house, where with a native blue¬ 
berry comb wc soon gathered enough berries for a pic for 
supper. 

Then wc went into the woods at the opposite side of the house 
and immediately returned with two buckets filled with the Alaskan 
"beefsteak" mushrooms. These we sorted, the smaller, hard ones 
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to be carefully cleaned and fried for our evening meal and to be 
combined in bear soup; and the larger fly-blown ones filled with 
maggots to be boiled in junction with a large pike and thrown 
as slop into the dog pans. The pike were caught in fishnets 
Mary wove rapidly with a shuttle. She could make the loops 
almost faster than the eye could sec; the vicious pike threshed 
a new net to pieces each three weeks. 

“It’s a funny thing, we tried for hours to hook one of those 
pike on a line along the Tolovana,” Bud told Dick. “Do you 
ever do any sport fishing here?” 

“No,” he admitted. “I don’t think they’ll take anything. Those 
fellows live on game —young ducks, birds and things. They’ll 
drive the muskrats out of a country, too, when they get stai tetl.’’ 

“Some fish,’’ we breathed, and looked at each other, realizing 
that this was but the beginning, that there were literally hun¬ 
dreds of rivers like the I'olovana in Alaska that had never 
known an adventuring fisherman. Even Uncle Fred had tritxl to 
convince us that it was too far north for such fish to live through 
the winter conditions of an almost uninhabitable country. Yet 
there they were. Tommy, the wilderness boy, was interested in 
our fishing poles because he had never seen one or conceived 
of catching a fish in this way, other than that some people did 
it in the magazines. 

Ilis house, his garden, his toolshed and cache, Dirk showed 
us with pardonable pride, talking a steady stream of conversa¬ 
tion which lasted ten hours the first day. “You have to give him 
credit for the ways he has contrived to make a living in this 
wilderness,’’ Bud whispered to me privately. “Do you think 
most of the people you know could do it? Whether you agree 
with the man or not —do you know he cuts all his boards and 
planks just with an ax? Have you noticed his device for filtering 
his drinking water through gravel? He has figured out every¬ 
thing. It’s just about an ideal primitive life as one man sees it. 
He catches bears in snares. He’s learned a lot of things from 
the Indians and then he can beat them at their own game.’’ 

The sleds and snowshoes that the wilderness family made 
even I could see were works of art, each created with a lasting 
care. Far out into the trackless forest the husband and father of 
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the family would go in his eternal quest for foodi Lean and 
hard, his endurance was limitless, although he was a man 
crowding fifty. Sometimes he would come upon a birch tree of 
just the right age and size for snowshoes, and these he laboriously 
carved. His courageous Mary, with her varying weights of sinews 
tanned from caribou hide, or sometimes, in fine work, from the 
tail of the muskrat, would patiently follow Dick's design and 
weave in the rest. They were beautiful and unusual designs. 

Bud was enthusiastic over the ingenious household chairs and 
over the Daniel Boone fringed moose jacket Mary had made 
for Dick, and over the caribou socks (the heel corresponding 
with the hock of the animal) which the family wore in winter. 
‘‘Mary can teach your wife to make them,” Dick said easily. 
“Why don't you stay awhile?" 

Slowly I myself began to reverse, just slightly at first, some of 
my opinions, as there began to form in my mind the picture of 
their daily labors for life and of their conceptions of the uni¬ 
verse. And as for these conceptions, who could say that they 
were entirely wrong? Life was different out here from the easy 
life lived by townspeople who bought their ease with the 
slavery of their life’s time devoted to the comforts of the body. 
These people disdained many of those comforts but particularly 
that slavery. 

Breakfast the next morning was waiting for us after a re¬ 
freshing sleep within the houseboat, where we had put up our 
usual mosquito bed net and made camp. Sourdough hot cakes 
with blueberry syrup and bear bacon comprised the meal, which 
with a reviving appetite I heartily enjoyed. “You've got to eat 
if you're going to work," Dick said to me, which made me, I 
must confess, slightly apprehensive as to what was coming next. 
I knew that Bud was wild to go out on a hike with Dick for 
the day to see some of his trap-line country. “He can teach me 
how to call moose right up to me and that's something few 
white men really know," Bud argued. 

“But what will I do all day? What can I find to talk about 
with that woman? What is my place here? How am I to act?" 

"Just act like yourself. Mary makes very good bread. You 
don't know how to make bread," Bud suggested reasonably. 
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It was after the men were gone that I began to see that a 
really fine mind, for her limited education and opportunities, 
burned within my friend Mary. 

She showed me her sourdough bucket. “My husband is of 
course a sourdough addict,** she informed me, smiling. “We use 
no baking powder here. I used to cook in white ladies* houses 
in Nenana, and I can make lemon pic, strawberry shortcake, 
roast lamb and mint jelly — anything you please. But Dick wants 
to get away from all that. He believes baking powder is very 
harmful to the system, for instance.** 

“So that*s what a sourdough is?'* I asked. 

“Yes, they only use soda. But Dick doesn't believe in letting 
the batter get as sour as many of them do.** 

“I suppose they find it hard to agree even with each other 
on certain points,** I murmured. 

“How true,** she laughed. “All men think they know best. 
But you should have a sourdough bucket. It makes everything.'* 
It certainly did make everything at that — bread, biscuits, 
pancakes, cakes, and even liquor. The sourdough “starter** con¬ 
sists of one original cake of yeast, which is allowed to ferment 
with a little sugar, water, and flour. One starter can be used for 
a thousand years without replenishing it if a person so desires. 
All you ever add is flour and water to increase the (juantity of 
your batter. Just before using, you sweeten your batter willi a 
pinch of baking soda, but always leaving a small amount of the 
original sour batter in the bottom of the bucket for the starter 
of the next batch. Thus at last I learned literally the meaning of 
being an Alaskan sourdough — a word grown famous about the 
world. 

When we washed the dishes Mary used no soap, but again, 
following the typical sourdough policy, used baking soda in the 
water. Many sourdoughs believe that the use of soap on dishes 
causes many maladies in human life, including cancer of the 
stomach, although I have been unable yet to find a housewife who 
will agree. 

Mary explained to me briefly (the explanation was brief but 
the process was long) the two methods of tanning skins. There 
is the “alder** method and then there is the “native** method. 
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The first consists of softening the green skins in a solution made 
rorn boiling the bark of the alder; the second of softening them 
)y the brains of the animals killed and by soap, if available, 
dary sometimes also made her own soap from tallow. Human 
nine is saved by the natives, both Indians and Eskimos, for 
ts tannic acid, which is excellent in tanning the skins. Thus 
'native-tanned'’ or ‘'sciuaw-tanned” implies to white people a 
varment which is much too odoriferous to be worn around 
ivili/ation. Both methods entail long hours, days, and weeks 
A laborious liandling, smoothing and rubbing, for only patience 
ran turn out a creditable skin; the reason, no doubt, why our 
jwn early endeavors along these lines had never made the kind 
jf skins that Mary made. 

"Did you like your life in Nenana, Mary?” 

"Oh, sometimes I get lonesome for the city life— you know 
how it is — but this is the best. It is so peaceful. No troubles. 
I'his is much better than working for white ladies — to work for 
yourself, to be free. I used to have to work harder to support 
my little baby scrubbing and cooking for the white ladies than 
I do here.” 

An outcast from her people at Bering Sea, this hunchbacked 
cliild had been raised by the mission at Holy Cross, whose teach¬ 
ers are monks and nuns. When Dick found her doing house¬ 
work in Nenana some time later, she had a baby, half white, 
and no father for it, which is a common predicament among 
native girls. Dick took her away and taught her his version of 
the lost arts of her peo{)Ie once again. In doing so, he sincerely 
believed he was doing the right thing, and he stuck by her. 

She told me the cause of her deformity: when slie was about 
five years old her cousin was pushing her in a swing. Swinging 
was a pastime acc[uired from her Chinese father, who had 
once been a laundry boy for the forces of the United States Army 
in Alaska. He had been a devoted father. Later the Eskimos 
collected enough money to send him back to China in his old age 
— his great desire — and he was not heard from again. But neither 
he nor anyone else thought of a possible accident, apparently, in 
the fact that there was a sharp, freshly cut stump beneath the chil¬ 
dren’s swing, for when the swing broke one day, it was upon 
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tliis terrible instrument that the child fell, never to rise erect 
again. There was no doctor. She never saw a doctor until much 
later in her life when her people came up the mouth of the 
Yukon. 

When Bud and Dick came in sometime later they had walked 
at least twenty miles. “There’s a seven-thousand-foot mountain 
range just back of the house, dear,” Bud informed me. “You 
can’t see it from here, but to Dick’s knowledge it has no name 
and nobody has ever been on it, not even Dick. We lay in the 
sun on the lower slopes and ate raspberries from bushes ten 
inches high, for a long time. Wolf tracks as big as my hand all 
over the place. Dick says they’ll go 140 pounds. And I saw some 
of Dick’s other cabins. They live here only in the summer, you 
know. His other cabins are all outfitted just like this one. He 
has about fifty miles of trails cut in, all carefully hidden from 
the Indians, who resent him. It’s just one man’s private park.” 

“You like it then?” I asked. 

“He says we could have one of the cabins to live in if we’d 
like to stay this winter and be trapping partners. Marten season 
— sable to you, darling — has just been declared open this year 
for the first time in ten years.” 

I romanced greedily on sable for a moment, then put it out 
of my mind. 

“What I’d like to know is who this Dick is, if he really is a 
college man, and where he comes from and why he’s living like 
this.” 

Dick answered the question of where he came from that eve¬ 
ning, when he told us he was born at Nome and had lived all his 
life in the woods. He said it so convincingly that I was forced 
at the time to believe him. “Not to be curious,” I asked a little 
later, just bursting with curiosity, “but do your people know 
about you now?” 

He took this overstepping of the bounds of familiarity in 
good grace, fortunately. “No. You have to give up all that when 
you choose your own way. I have a daughter older than you, in 
Seattle,” he said quietly. 

After that we changed the subject. 

“The mystery deepens,” I said to Bud beneath our mosquito 
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aet the second night. “Do you really think he might have gone 
to Princeton?" 

“It’s hard to tell," was Bud’s candid opinion. “He claims to 
have seen India, and I don’t doubt that. He’s a pretty well- 
rounded man, aside from his peculiarities. He gets jittery out 
here sometimes, do you know it?” 

“No! Really? How do you know?*’ 

“Oh, I know. lie told me something about his feud with the 
Indians, and of course they’d kill him in a moment if they 
Jared, and the world would scarcely know the dilference. We’re 
not exactly in town, dear. Another private feud he’s wrapped 
up in now is with one of those big brown bears. You know that’s 
□ne of the few animals that will hunt man. They’ll lie in wait 
behind trees sometimes. One of those big boys has come into 
this territory during the past few weeks and Dick knows the bear 
is around and the bear knows Dick is around, and they're kind 
of playing hide and seek with each other. What he worries about 
is not himself, but his family. He gets to thinking what might 
happen to them if he should go out on one of those trips some¬ 
time and not come back. There’s a lot of things can happen to a 
man alone. He’s afraid Tommy might drown in the river. He 
has never been able to teach the boy to swim because of course 
the mosquitoes would eat him alive. Last year he came back 
from a trip and found Tommy had cut himself with the ax and 
almost bled to death while he was gone.’’ 

“Yes, Mary told me. When Tommy bled till he was uncon¬ 
scious, do you know what she did? She just left him lying on the 
bank and ran into the house to bed, because she was afraid to 
look. I tried to teach her a little first aid.’’ 

Bud was no longer listening. He was sound asleep. 

When we awoke the morning was late. We went into the 
cabin, and the radio, which w^as Dick’s one concession to civiliza¬ 
tion for Mary, was saying: “Every college and university should 
be turned into an Army and Navy training center. The bullets 
that a high-school boy or girl makes can kill a Jap. No person 
shall be allowed more than five automobile tires — 

“Turn that damned thing off, Mary,’’ Dick was saying dis¬ 
gustedly as we entered. 
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“I guess we've got to get on for the Yukon," said Bud, his 
shoulders back in a way that meant business. 

“You’re not wrong there i£ you intend to go," replied our 
host. “There’s an old saying, you know, that there’s but two 
seasons in Alaska: winter, and the Fourth of July. But have a 
bite to cat first, and think it over. What’s there for you out 
there? No rush, no rush. You people seem to be in such a hurry, 
just like they are out there, hey?" 

Before we left, Dick got his old moose antlers down from the 
cache and we took pictures of them. I'hey were so large they 
would scarcely go through the door except by the utmost (‘IForts 
of two men. “It was not an exceptionally large animal these 
came off of," Dick explained, putting them back in the cache, 
“but I’ve just been keeping them, I don’t know why. You can 
have ’em if you want ’em." 

Bud longed to take the antlers with us more than I knew at 
the time, but that was next to impossible. As it turned out, they 
were the world’s largest and most perfect spread of moose ant lets 
ever killed by man, numbering 76 inches from tip to tip as 
against the 75 i^/ifidnch spread of the world’s record. One larger 
set was found on a dead moose on the Kenai Peninsula, and now 
exists in a museum. 

To Mary I gave our next to last can of tomatoes, a favorite 
food of hers of which she had dreamed nights but seldom tasted 
because Dick’s theory of dietetics did not include it. To Fommy 
I gave our last can of orange juice because he had never tasted it. 

“You know one of my cabins stands right by the wildest 
grayling stream you ever saw," Dick said persuasively. (He had 
been told of our weakness for the elusive arctic grayling.) “And 
the geese come over here by the thousands in the fall. And the 
caribou have their calves right over here in these hills. We eat 
T-bone steaks and wild goose with cranberry sauce around here 
all winter, you know. You would like the snow in the winter, 
and to break trail for the dogs, eh?" 

But we didn’t weaken in our determination to go on. “It’s 
been nice knowing you, since I can’t make you stay," he finally 
said, smiling, like a man who is taking his medicine. The prepara¬ 
tions for our departure were made complete. ^ 
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“It’s been wondcrlul knowing you, Dick, and you, Mary and 
omniy," we said, holding out our hands to them. 

not niy name,” said Dick at last, “but names don’t make 
tiy dilTcrencc. I never rightly knew yours, but we know each 
thcr, don’t we?” 

Y('S, we knew each other. We wished Dick and his wilderness 
unily happy hunting until we should meet again — and all of 
liat strange race of men, like Dick, who even today live quietly 
nd alone along the trickling tributaries of the Yukon. 



VI 


Living Off the Country 


In Alaska many young men were rejected by the draft boards 
because of bad eyes or bad teeth. People who have never had 
tooth decay have sometimes been known to have their teeth 
practically fall to pieces after a year or two of residence in the 
Territory. The reasons for this are rather interesting. The waters 
of Alaska, unlike those of most places, carry no lime. The only 
natural food giving calcium in any quantity, outsiile of the bones 
of animals and fish, is milk. Fresh milk in Alaska is used by 
people like our Uncle Fred, for instance, only as a medicine in 
case of illness. It costs thirty cents a quart or forty-five cents a 
quart with the bottle, and is obtainable in limited (]uantities 
from small dairy herds on the outskirts of the cities of Seward, 
Anchorage, Palmer, and Fairbanks, along the railroad. Ice cream 
costs a dollar a quart. d1ic cows, incidentally, do not thrive easily, 
but tend towards early tuberculosis from lack of enough sun¬ 
light, and part of their winter hay, at least, must be shipped in 
from Outside at the cost of from $(>5 to ?i5o a ton, depending on 
the locality. It is not, however, that Alaskans cannot afford to 
buy milk in these vicinities. I have seen Uncle Fred flavor his 
fresh milk with canned milk until it suited his taste, d’he fact 
is that some old-timers have completely lost their taste for milk 
and dairy products, and actually prefer the familiar canned milk 
which sits, like an old friend, in its little brace on every Alaskan 
lunch counter. 

The lack of any quantity of the calcium- and phosphorus¬ 
giving milk is coexistent with another interesting scarcity: lack 
of calcium in the water throughout the Territory, and lack of 
Vitamin D in sunshine, which physicians tell us is curiously 
necessary in the body for the assimilation of what calcium we 
do get. 

Although there are more daylight hours in the Arctic and 
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Antarctic Zones than in the other zones on earth (as refraction 
of light in the atmosphere increases with a decrease in tempera¬ 
ture) , these hours arc largely twilight, while the sun circles near 
or below the rim of the world. When one of the rare sunny days 
comes in summer, the Alaskan perishes with the heat. He is as 
afraid of (he sun as he is of death itself. But all winter long he 
may sit by his stove in the subtropical climate of go degrees 
Fahrenheit. As someone said, “The only thing that keeps some 
of those old fellows alive is that they have to get out and chop 
a few sticks of wood once in a while.** The Alaskan cannot stand 
the sun but he cannot stand cold either. His complexion may 
be pale and pasty. He lacks Vitamin D, but you must never 
mention it to him. 

Along with the lack of calcium and Vitamin D comes a third 
lack, which in combination with the other two makes a bad 
situation for ideal health: the lack of fresh vegetables during 
most of the year. Vegetables and fruits from Seattle also are 
obtainable at times along the railroad, but by the time they 
arrive they have lost so much of their value that a public 
lecturer employed by the Department of Agriculture through an 
extension of the University of Alaska councils that vegetables in 
cans, scientifically packed, arc superior, and much more eco¬ 
nomical. The Alaskan even in the larger cities lives from cans; 
in fact hundreds of pounds of cans arc necessary to sustain his 
life each year. As the contents of the cans grow tiresome, one 
finds his appetite for the protective vegetables frequently di¬ 
minishing as the years pass, and although every person is differ¬ 
ent and it is dangerous to make generalizations, there seems to 
be a tendency in the North for people to feci that they can get 
along without vitamins altogether. 

With the coming of some new families of women and children 
to Alaska, however, civilization is asserting itself in several small 
respects. There are people in Alaska who take many bottles of 
all kinds of fine vitamins, beginning in the fall and lasting until 
the spring, for nine months out of the year. 

We took some vitamins on our canoe trip. 

There has already been much speculation as to just how the 
original, primitive Eskimo, as first found by the white man, had 
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such magnificent health and such magnificent teeth — teeth that 
were even used as tools in his daily life and as weapons for 
fightingl Me didn't brush his teeth and he thought nothing of 
it, and he lived in a land where calcium was not supplied by 
milk or water, nor Vitamin C by oranges and grapefruit nor 
Vitamin D by sunshine. He has been termed the most marvelous 
example of the adaptation of human life to a hostile environ¬ 
ment that has ever been known in the world. The Creator sup¬ 
plied him with sunshine in the rich fats and blub])er so thought¬ 
fully furnished to the animals and fish inhabiting all such cli¬ 
mates. In my sightseeing in Alaska I always failed to see anything 
funny in the sight of a native eating these natural things. 

Yet science still fails to admit an understanding of how the 
r.skimo or any “primitive" can get at least two necessary and 
vital (jiialities to life out of a straight fish and meat diet: calcium 
and Vitamin C. The books say that meat and fish don't have 
enough of these, no matter how much you eat. Perhaps this is 
because the books have only paid attention to the cuts of meat 
that a white man would eat: A nutritional expert has recently 
discovered that the livers of seal, walrus, and sea birds, especially 
eaten raw, arc satisfactorily rich in Vitamin C. 

Vilhjahmir Stefansson, the great arctic explorer, who explored 
100,000 septate miles of the “Lifeless Polar Sea" north of Alaska, 
and whc 3 se word is explicitly accepted by the Army today on all 
matters pertaining to the arctic, lived on meat alone for five 
years, without even salt. Although he is still at odds with some 
stubborn nutritionists, he and Ole Anderson furthermore lived 
on meat and water exclusively for a year in New Yc^rk City in an 
experiment carried out with the Russell Sage Institute of Pathol- 
ogy to prove that meat is an adequate diet, not only for the polar 
explorer or the “native" but even for the average city dweller. 
Stefansson's meat eating had two secrets or conditions to which 
its success was due: first, the meat was eaten undercooked, or in 
most cases practically raw, as many would conceive it, and thus 
preserved a greater amount of Vitamin C than we usually get 
in our meats; and secondly, for every two pounds of lean meat, 
Stefansson ate around one third of a pound of fat meat — he 
claims this comes natural and according to taste when one is 
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living altogether on meat. We found it so. Not to eat fat under 
these conditions is to court nephritis or “rabbit starvation*' 
which can cause death within about three weeks. 

15 ud and I had been Stefansson fans long before we came to 
yMaska. But the nutritionists still replied that just eating straight 
animal proteins is a burden on the kidneys which would be 
bound to show up in later years, 'riie amino acids and the fatty 
ac ids of meat cannot be brcikcn down and burned chemically by 
the body, they said, without a certain percentage of carbohy¬ 
drates in the diet. 

My aging father, a physician, surgeon, and member of the 
American Association of Scientists, wrote, humoring me: “I 
should certainly eat all the meat I wanted if I were hungry on 
a canoe trip, and 1 should not be afraid to live on meat. Its very 
composition is largely carbohydrates anyway. A person living a 
vigorous outdews life would probably have no trouble in burn¬ 
ing the carbohydrates.’* 

Uncle Fred said: “I saw Chief Kot-lc-an of the Tlingits at 
Sitka, and everybody at Sitka will tell you so, no matter what 
tlic historians say. Nobody knew how old he was, but he was a 
young man when the Russian explorer Baranov met him first in 
the spring of the year 1800. Later he organizc'd the Sitka massacre, 
lie lived on meat.** 

I had become really interested in diet in planning adventures 
in (he wilds, for I knew that ignorance in the matter of food 
recpiirements is not bliss by any means, and neither are the 
nutritional theories of sourdoughs or ordinary hunters and 
lishermeii altogether to be trusted. I wanted to know the real 
truth, as it wcnild apply to me traveling in Alaska. 

But actually, when it came to our own food, in spite of my 
fine theories and technical knowledge the matter was rather 
haphazard. Our diet was the most abominable one in the world 
for choice, and also for regularity, the way matters turned out. 
Still, we survived remarkably well, the fact being just another 
proof of how good nature is to us. The food was chiefly my 
problem at first, matters pertaining to the canoe, aside from my 
own personal housekeeping and homemaking, being m Buds 
realm. Later on, we shared both problems together. In fact, 1 
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might say that Rud had more to do with the food than I, for if 
it weren’t for his ability in shooting things, sometimes there 
would have been no food. We wouldn’t kill such large beautiful 
animals as moose, when we couldn’t have used but a fraction of 
the animal, but we were going to try to supplement our diet 
with the commoner kinds of small game. For one thing, we 
wanted to taste them all. There is scarcely a bird or a fish or 
an animal that is not perfectly good to eat, and we used lo de¬ 
light in giving our friends ground-hog and marmot sandwi( lies. 
We were good si washes because we had few food prejudices to 
begin with, and less when we wxtc through. 

From Dick and Mary’s cabin it took us two days to get out of 
the Tolovana and onto the main river again, fighting an up¬ 
stream wind. Rud had traded our new .22 rifle for a combination 
.22 rifle and .410 shotgun which Dick had. First he shot little 
red tree scjuirrels, about the si/e of a chipmunk, treeing them 
one by one and returning from the forest drenched. The labor 
was exhausting. I waited in the canoe, or sometimes took the 
canoe and joined him below. Idien wc found a raft of arctic 
snipes standing on a spit of sand. Reneath the cruel, withering 
crash of the shotgun, four snipes fell dead, turning up their 
little pink heels to the sky. Rut they wouldn’t have comprised 
more than a half j3ouncl of meat in all! Fwo more stood tottering 
as another withering crash cut them down from a distance of 
thirty feet. “Good night! What a gun!” wailed Rud. Miracu¬ 
lously the pattern of shot had somehow j)assed through and 
around most of the tiny creatures without even touching them. 
It was the fault of the cheap shells, and we learned then the 
inadvisability and cruelty of using such shells, whidi should 
never have been sold in the first place, because they wound and 
maim and do not kill. 

Wc crunched on some raw rhubarb stalks disconsolately. Wc 
had not wanted to accept food from Dick’s winter larder, al¬ 
though he had offered it. On his third attempt in stalking ducks, 
Rud retrieved three beautiful mallards shot from close by in the 
grass, and oh, that was such a joyful moment that we forgot our 
tiredness. However, we weren’t so very hungry at the last, so 
we ate nothing until the evening of the second day when we ar- 
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rived at the one-man town of Tolovana. Conserving our few 
dollars for the many hundreds of miles to come, we bought one 
can of creamed corn there, price fifty cents. The price on all 
cans, indiscriminate of contents, the trader had marked as 
fifty cents, for it is weight in shipping that counts in Alaska. 
It was fortunate that we reached 'holovana just as a heavy rain¬ 
storm burst from the skies, and here, kindly provided with a 
vacant cabin, we spread out our outfit for the first good slumber 
we had had in three days. The next morning I summoned energy 
to cook all of our food, including game and corn-meal mush, 
and we had a gorging, with blueberries for dessert. We were to 
liavc many such feasts, after three-day fastings during which it 
was too miserable to cocjk. Our systems got adjusted to eating 
only once every clay or so, or when it was convenient. We giew 
{)eakecl during the first part of the summer, when there was 
little in the way of wild life to find along the river, but one 
good meal of anything could revive us completely and could 
last us for days. 

I discovered with the thrill of the explorer the bird that had 
made the c'xcjtic, “churring'* call which I had often heard since 
starting our trip. “ Those strange calls always turn out to be a 
little gray bird,“ said Hud, but how wrong he was this time! 
The bird was gray, but hardly little. It was a crane standing tall 
as a man, and when it flew over the United States from its 
nesting grounds in the arctic to the countries of South America, 
it never stc^jipecl, and it flew so high that it was not seen. “I 
have never seen a sandhill crane before, but I’ve heard my grand¬ 
father tell about them,’' said Bud. “They are supposed to be a 
species that are practically extinct. But I believe that’s it.’’ 
Stratc^sphere bird! lie with the enchanting voice, speaking of 
reedy and marshy places! 

We dined well on a sandy island in mid-river on duck chile 
con came and a rhubarb shortcake. This, after the stern-whccler 
Kiisko, passing in the night, had almost drowned us in two feet 
of water as we slept packed in beneath the canvas of the Queen 
Beaver, 

It was not two days after this that, with a bed sheet improvised 
as a sail and with the American flag flying, we wobbled slowly 
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up a scvcn-milc, fresh-water slough beneath Bean Ridge and 
found the sheltered little town of Hot Springs. 

The food at Manley Hot Springs is something wonderful to 
talk about. Here, on about fifty acres of land, the snows of winter 
never gather, be it fifty below zero, but melt away by magic as 
they fall! In summertime now we saw tomatoes, cucumbers, 
sejuash, celery, cauliflower, and watermelons tlniving on the 
vine “Warmed by the sun above and the earth below. And tall 
stalks of an old-time familiar friend of other climes, golden corn, 
was lacking just two weeks of being ripe upon the cob! I'hc 
tropics in Alaska! It was a wonderful sight. Scattered about 
Alaska arc many similar hot springs in far-removed parts of 
the Territory, most of them, up to this time, completely un¬ 
developed. Alaskans rarely get any of the vegetables in from 
Seattle, even in the summer. Fresh corn, string beans, melons, 
arc unknown. Why could not these hot springs eventually be 
the answer, with hothouses and a developed air service, to 
Alaska's problem of fresh vegetables? Perhaps hothouses and 
local canneries will be built at these spots. But the great ob¬ 
jection to all enterprises for the past seventy-three years has been 
that they always prove somehow to be more expensive than get¬ 
ting the same products from Outside, and these same objectors 
also state that' the population of Alaska is not large enough yet 
to supj)ort such home-grown industries. Perhaps when a large 
enough population does come to live permanently in Alaska, it 
will create such demands of itself. 

Fresh peas and carrots and small early potatoes the telegraph 
operator gave us from his garden, and we hastened to pre[)arc 
them, camping by an icy-cold spring. “You know," the operator 
said (it was a private line, and he owned as well as operated the 
telegraph himself), “in Canada the government Mounties keep 
an eye on everybody who goes into the woods, and you check 
out of one fort only to check in at the next. But here — nobody 
knows or cares mucl\, it seems. So we try to be neighborly. Hol¬ 
land told me about you by radio telephone." We thanked him 
for his concern, but were glad we did not live in Canada. We 
were checking in at Bethel anyway, after a few months. 

The springs themselves, we found, arc owned by one family, 
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who raise a few vegetables, mostly for their own and local 
use. There is a Civil Aeronautics Authority station and airlicld 
with its attendant families, who live in starulan.li/ed, modern, up- 
to-date liouses with all the conveniences. And we had an id('a 
that there were more of these C. A. A. Airways Communicator 
Stations mushrooming up overnight all over Alaska than the 
maps indicated. 

A piece of automobile road at Hot Springs connects the town 
with the main river landing for purposes of freighting, and with 
adjacent mines which handle a few trucks and machinery. A 
man also had a fox ranch near by, and it was he whom we hap¬ 
pened to ask if there were any fish to be caught in the many 
channels of the beautiful slough. “Sorry,’' he answered. “You 
know you’re the first folks what’s asked that. This slough used 
to be just packed with pike. But for seventeen years I’ve fed 
’em to rny foxes by the ton.’’ The man, too la/y to set up a fish 
wheel in the river below for salmon until forced to, still had his 
nets stretched across the slough at this time. I caught one small 
pike and let him go. 

We headed for the Yukon. 
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On the Yukon 


The Yukon is a big river for canoeists. It can rise seventy-five feet 
in two days at break-up time in tlie spring. Starting in latitudes 
far south of Sitka, and taking a great curve into the north, it 
Hows west and then south again, and then north once more 
in a final swing before it empties, by several dilferent mouths, 
into the Bering Sea. A native Eskimo guide with his age-old 
knowledge of tides and winds and channels directs all seagoing 
vessels that would enter the mouth of the great Yukon whose 
shallow passes are but four feet deep at low tide. 

Twenty-three hundred miles long, hlthy yet paradoxically clean 
by its immensity, carrying the silt of hall a continent, rotting witli 
“stink banks” where the bones of |)rehistori( animals become 
exposed each summer anew, life artery to a handful of forgotten 
people wh(jse lives follow the Arctic Circle, the mighty Yukon 
Hows on. The day is lilisteringly hot. In fact, it is the last hot 
day of summer in a land where summer is short. 

From the trees on the cliHs near by come the cries of yejung 
American ospreys or fish hawks; their parents are teaching them 
to fly. “Let’s go climb up and have a look,” you think. But 
there’s little use in that. You could find ncjthing when you got 
there. "I’he birds are just as big as their mother. You may sec 
a few bald eagles. It is estimatcxl that there are upwards of a 
hundred thousand eagles in Alaska, mostly in the southeastern 
part, and they arc cjuitc destructive. Most of them evidently live 
to a ripe old age, as no creature bothers them. The Audubon 
Society took the onc-dollar bounty off a pair of eagles’ feet 
since the war, for patriotic reasons. 

From the distance comes the lonely squeek-squawk of a slowly 
revolving fish wheel. Above your head the sky is of a deep cloud¬ 
less blue. Along four thousand miles of inland rivers on a day 
like this, salmon, hung on racks, are drying in the sun, and 
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arc attended by brown people in bright calico dresses or, ri¬ 
diculously, in dresses of green silks or satins. 

Only a sliglit brcc/c stirs the birches. A pair of glaucous or 
burgomaster sea gulls in slow, lazy flight are seen wheeling over 
the water, followed by their single rapacious offspring. Yes, 
sonic numbers of gulls come up these larger rivers a long way 
from the sea to nest. Hiese parent gulls arc anxious and they 
give (‘iicouraging calls, sometimes fluttering down upon the now 
placid ])osom of the river to rest. That large, timid gray bird 
with the absurdly high-pitched voice is their infant born this 
spring. 

'riie entire scene is timeless. Old-timers have a saying that the 
Yukon is going backward rather than forward. By that they mean 
that thirty years ago there was more human activity along the 
Yukon than there is today. Today the trails are overgrown, the 
roadhouses are closed, and the telephone wires, if any, down. 
The airj)lane carries much of the mail that was formerly carried 
by the dog sled. Except for the few traders perhaps, the men 
along the Yukon completely lack worldly ambition. For this rea¬ 
son it is a restful, out-of-the-world place to be. Yet there is no 
one Yukon personality. Far from that, it is a land where every¬ 
body is an individual and a law unto himself. That is why, if 
for no other reason, you will like the Yukon. 

On the mud banks before every river town you will see things 
that you will not like, however. You dog lovers, for instance, 
will see sights that are enough to break a dog lover’s heart, for 
iierc on the waterfront arc chained the dogs of the Indians. 
And they arc not the kind, lovable dogs that you know. These 
are cruel, inhuman dogs with dull eyes, whose only occupation 
is to dream of revenge upon man, their perpetuator and their 
tormentor. They arc insane dogs. They should not be held 
accountable for their actions. Some of them will die on these 
chains. Just ask the traders who deal in dog chains. 1 hesc dogs 
arc within sight of water and of food, but their pans are em{)ty 
and dry. They are prisoners undergoing torture and slow death 
as a reward for their long winter services. The owner is some¬ 
times present; sometimes he has wandered off drunkcnly or 
sociably and forgotten them, for “dogs breed easily” and their 
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worth is not much in summer. The Indians do not understand 
that dogs have feelings, too. Resides, there is a superstition: one 
should never kill a dog in cases of their over abundance. If he 
dies because he does not eat, then it is his own lault. 

The few while men who lu'ar tlie howling of the dogs as they 
pass pay little alteiition, for they are us(‘d to it. 'The dogs howl 
all the time anyway. You are far from the Humane Socii iy now. 
d he trader, around whose frame house the wrettlied little* hovels 
of the Indians t luster, do('s not interh re. 

You are in a possession of the United Stales, but \ou are* 
visiting a land which, fe)r all the thousanels of words th.ii Iia\e 
been written upon it and ente)inbe‘d in W'ashinglon Ides, is but 
little known to the* general public, d he* j)e‘e)ple vou will talk to 
elay bv elay spe'ak anel uneieistanel Knglish to an e\ti in, \e t seaan 
largely igne)rant of where they are on the map ol ilu* woild or 
even on the ma|) of Alaska, d’hey do not know wlu u* l aiibanks 
or Sewaiel is anel perhaps have neve r he aid of tlu in. '1 lu v have 
never seen the railroad, but know oidv the' ^’ukon River, and 
at that, a very liiniteel part of it foi’ a hundred miles or so. 
These people will not tell vou their name when y)u ask them 
at their fish canrps, for to tell one’s name* is bold and immodest. 
You finel out their names by asking somebody e lse*. \’oii will ne)t 
like the oelor of the se people at Inst, but \ou will grow ae- 
custonied tcj it in time; when you cle)se voiir eve s at night \e)u will 
associate the people with the sharp sme ll of lish (amj>s anel the* 
sounel of liowling <logs. Wlu 11 \ou have onee se e n Inte r ie>r 
Alaska leisurely from a small boat, anel have stoppeel at every 
fish camj) and every town, eaeh with its dillereiit liaeler anel 
teacher and missionary organi/.ition, the meinory of this way 
of life will remain with you forever, anel vem will have* seen 
and hearel, tasteel anel smelle*d, Alaska. 

The few hcjurs befe)re we re adied the ^'uke)n itse lf we re* not un¬ 
eventful for us. We* kne*w we we re ve ry e le)se* now; the* 'ranana 
River was five miles in width as we drifte'd down u|)on ishuid idle r 
island through Sejuaw Tlats where the stern-whee le r s must j)lv 
their sounding poles and cry, “Mark four! Mark six! Mark 
twain!” 

The current caught us in its immense sweep, and did with us 
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about as it wislicd. "Wc’vc got to keep to the right.” Bud kept 
itiuiiiding me. “or we’re liable to miss the whole town.” He 
was lefeiring to the town of Taiiana which would be on the 
o|)|)osile l)auk across the Yukon and which we would make for 
before the current taitied us below it. Dick had advised us to 
(liter the Yukon Iiy Sipiaw Point. '1 here are three mouths of 
the ranana entering the Yukon, and we wanted to lake the one 
uiiifb was f.utliest u|.ii\( r of the three. The extreme lower en- 
traiKt' (oiiK’s in three miles IkIow the tf)\vn. 

It was around l(‘n o ( loc k in the evening when wc finally de¬ 
cided that we (onld not niak(' the* Yukon that day. To stretch 
onr legs. w(‘ titd th(' boat secnrelv. flambered iij) a cruinhling 
mud hank, and tiekked oil towards soini* low hills in the distance 
to look lor mushrooms, hen i( s, arid he ars. It was a last look at 
the d'anana counti w One needs to get away from the broad high¬ 
way of till' ii\e'i just a short distame to get a fair idea of what 
this (ountry is i(‘all\ like. When the surface of the gr'ound thaws 
out in the north it is pitied with pockets of water which have 
ne\er drained in a million It is all oiu‘ great big soured 

swamp — moscpiito (ountrv. The circling midnight sun incu- 
hates th(' nios<|uitO('s relentlessly twentylour hours out of the 
day. as it increases and h^rcc's all life at this season. The water 
|)o(kets, hing heiieath a coM iing of s])ongy moss sometimes two 
feci thick, arc* e\er\ place \ou step, d hev are e\c‘n on the sides 
of the* hills, where hummocks of earth have fret|uently bc'en dis¬ 
torted and thrown up hy the freest of winter and car\ed into ejueer 
shapes, d’here is not a human being, not even a native, to be 
found irdand during the summer fc^r trackless hundreds of 
miles of mountain and swamp. Only c3n the arteries of the big 
rivers can >ou find a human being. 

It does not take’ a wise* j)ersc;)n to keep out of these trackless 
muskeg swamps. Oross-countrv hiking o\cv this te’riain is just 
unknown; nobodv does it. As we stumbled along through the 
“niggeaheads” this reali/atiein struck me as it never had before. 
Acrc^ss nigge rhead country yc^ii canne^t go. Nigger heads are 
puffed-up, deceptive clumi)S of moss, through which even the 
sharp-pronged bushes can scarce force their way to daylight, 
and as you step from one clump to another o\cr more or less 
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open water, they roll beneath your feet, pitching you sooner or 
later head fust into the slime. This gray glacial mud or sliiiu! 
is almost as dangerous as quicksand in some areas. Its sucking 
and adhesive powers are immense. Engineeis building the Alcan 
Highway through western C'^anada to Alaska have had whole tiac¬ 
tors and trucks sink from sight in it. Niggerheads may grow as 
high as ten or fifteen feet. Even sledding in winter is impossible, 
because then the rough hummocks become frozen into solid iron. 

The counlrv we were in was not as bad as that, but it was the 
most exhausting over which I had ever llound(Tcd and thrashed. 
After about an hour ami a half of constant effort we had pro¬ 
gressed perhaps a mile, and our low mountains were no (loser. 
Bud tore his mosejuito head net ever so slightly as he wandered 
among the scattered spiuce trees of the darkening swamp. 'This 
set us to wondering just what would hap|)en to an unclothed 
man turned loose to the nujscjuitoes luTe. 

It was our belief that such a man would become blind within 
three hours from their bites and would be a ch ad man possibly 
within the next thirty-six hours. “In fact,“ said Bud, “that’s just 
what the Indians did at one time. I'hey took the clotlu'S off 
their prisoners, tied them to trees, and turned them loose to the 
mosejuitoes.” Since the mosejuitoes of the North carry no fevers 
or diseases and there is but relatively little poison in each insect, 
others of greater experience have told us that the cause of death, 
aside from exposure, would be from loss of blood. 

It was midnight when we arrived back at our boat, dripping 
with perspiration, and followed by such swarms of insects that 
they looked like clouds about our heads. Clapping Bud on the 
back of his once-white ski jacket, between the shoulder blades, 
my gloved hand covered as many as a hundred or more mosqui¬ 
toes in that small area, black, crawling, bobbing, probing with 
their beaks. We were alive with them. 

We fled, paddling fcjur miles furiously down the middle 
of the river to shake ourselves of them, when suddenly we were 
on a bar I There had been no warning whatsoever; no island was 
near. The fast current washed us inch by inch farther onto tlic 
bar before we knew it. Bud, fortunately living in long hip boots 
these days, climbed out instantly, as he had done a few times 
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before', to help us off. It w.is diui^eious work berause it was tl](‘ 
darkest pai t of the night now, and tlic bar iiiiglii pitch olf siel- 
deidy at any step into deep wate r. Bud got us off and we drifted 
downstrc'ain along the side of it. We were very tired and were 
looking only for a place to slcvp. I'hc opposite shore towards 
which we were heading looked dubious, but we couldn’t be 
(hoosers. We had no desire to enter the Yukon by night. 

I tiic'd to cut across, and we were stuck on the bar again. Ap¬ 
parently it ran down the center of the river for some miles. To 
(amp in the Inu^keg was impossible. We simjdy must cross, and 
we must get into the right-hand channel. It was one o’clexk in 
the morning and pitch dark. Suddcidy a wind began bhjwing, 
an upstream wind, turning up little wliitecaps wliirh rapidly 
became* large*!', followed by liglitning and the roll of aj)proach- 
ing thunder in the distance. It was the first and ordy thunder¬ 
storm we had e\('r seen in Alaska, which has few' indeed of them, 
and it chose a fim* time to burst upon us! 

It seenu'd as though all nature were conspiring against us, 
but wc* were* still determined to get across. Ibid, cauticjusly lead¬ 
ing the* canoe, walked alcjng the bar tr\ing to find a break in it, 
.ind he c ventualh found one. .Mthough stopped by a couple of 
successive bars again wherr we got on the other side, we at last 
achie\('d our goal. Gathering all the wood which we could find 
in the? dark, we startc*d a large fire. Bud was able to secure our 
pot of uncooked cluck and upland plcj\cr and the makings for 
tea. along with the fi\e-b\-se\c*n-foot canvas; then the storm, 
long brewing, burst upc:)n us. 

I he night was spent in drinking bucket after bucket of hot 
tea and ga/ing into the cherr\ red heart of the frre, watching 
the castles of the coals build and crumble and fall. No rain, 
however persistent, could reach the heart of our fire, even 
though it might run dow’ii c)ur faces. The nioscjuitoes flung 
themselves against us as the night w’orc on until we w'ould put 
our fact's practically into the fire. Even this extremity botheicd 
liiein nc:)t at all, for they could apparently bear more heat than 
we could, liuci fell asleep with his head in my lap as I sat on 
the ground draped with the small piece of canvas. I pcisistently 
swatted each mosejuito that settled on him, but they kept com- 
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ing, almost faster than I eoiilcl swat. My i^rasp on the physical 
world about me tightened for a moment —the rain, the mos¬ 
quitoes, the night, the fire, the Yukon wilds al)out us —tlien 
relaxed. I too was asleep, crowded close to the fire, with my 
licad lying in the mud. 

At five in the morning Bud awakened me from the lilissful state 
of exhausted sleep. We ate duck and plover. I was unable to 
get a comb through my hair, but 1 put on my hat. d lu' river was 
silver and serene; the skies were clear. A tliree-toc'd ardic w(K)d- 
pecker hammered near b\\ awakening the early echoes of the 
neighborhood. We started traveling again immediately and within 
a few hours found oursehts c ntiring the Yukon upon a day as 
liright and placid as paradise itself. 

At first we thought the Yukon was running the wrong way, 
and we tried to stop ourselves, churning with our paddles against 
the hard gravel of the shallow's over which we wa re being hurled. 
We couldn’t stop, but the Yukon managed to straighten itself 
out before our eyes anyw’ay. We finalIv stopped on the h e side of 
an island, to observe a settlement of woodeai houses across the* 
way, shimmering in the sun. “Wdiew, it’s hot!” Bud said, mop[)ing 
liis brow'. We didn’t know it, but we were as sunburned as two 
beets. He peered across the river. 

“Well, if we can just make it across there, we can go above 
town a little, make cam[>, and dry our things on tlie rocks in 
the sun. We couldn’t have picked a smoother day to get across 
the river.” 

We were just a little wary of w 4 iat the Yukon might do to us, 
as we shoved out into it. But we found that in contrast to the 
shifting Tanana it at least traveled in a more established bed, 
and was, on the whole, less wdiimsical and not so dangerous. 

Thirty minutes later found us with all our outfit spread out 
in the sun to dry, and ourselves lolling on the hot rocks like 
beachcombers. Even so, our dampened sleeinng bags would not 
dry quickly. The Alaskan sun seems to have little power to 
evaporate moisture at any time. The village we had seen appeared 
to be completely native. We were just discussing whether we 
should go swimming with our soap along the edge when we were 
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faced by a handsome young white man in a long black robe and 
clerical collar. 

When we saw iliis ordainc'd Episcopal minister step onto the 
beach, we could hardly belie ve our eyes, for we had thought 
ourselves cpiiti? alone. We didn’t know that our approach had 
been eagerly obsi rved by white* pe‘Oi)le on the Yukon bank. 

“Welcome* to the Mission of C)ur Saviour,” said the minister, 
holding out his hand. ‘‘Vou’ie the first visitors, that is, the first 
white people*, we’ve had in these j)arts for some time. I’ni Mr. 
riles. W'he re* are vou from?” 

“Eiom the* I'anana Rive r,” we told him, introducing ourselves, 
lie* whistled alejud, and we smiled at his ama/ement. Bud pointed 
toward the* distant settlenu-nt. “Vou’re just about the first white 
person we’ve se:en in tluee hundred miles. Is that the tcjwn of 
Tanana?” 

“No, this is our ^^is^iou,” said Mr. Files. ‘‘It’s an all-Indian 
village. 1 he* town itself is three miles below. I have just been 
((mdueling a Inneial, and 1 have ehuieh scivices coming up 
now at Fanana, but il y)iril just step up to the house and 
intioduee vout selves I know Mrs. Files will be veiy interested in 
meeting vou.” 

“ I hank u)u. W'e'll eeitainh do that. \V)u said you just con- 
dueled a luneial? Do vou have many of tiu m. then?” 

“W’e ll, ve s. We’vt* had nine the last week. 7 he natives, you 
know, are veiy susceptible* to white man’s diseases, and they seem 
to have little lesisianee. It’s the measles, this time. Have you 
had them?” 

”Ves. we* Iiave.” 

He seemed relieved for our sake. 

“We ll, I’ll be seeing von then.” And he departed, as suddenly 
as he had aj)peared. Bud and I leaked at each other, still in a 
state of surprise. 

Hut that was nothing to our greater surprise when, five minutes 
later, anothe*r canoe drew up on this very same beach right be¬ 
side ours, and from it there stepped a laughing young white 
man and girl just our age. "Ehc girl \s'oiq bright lipstick, and 
both were sunburned and healthy-looking. It was almost like 
seeing ourselves. 
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Wc ininicdiatoly asked them to sit down. Thinj^s had certainly 
started happening fast as soon as wc hit the Ynkonl 

I'hey were Indian Serxiec peo[)Ie from a village' seventy-five 
miles above on the iip[)er Yukon, and had arrived by a rouU' at 
right angles to the one by which we had arri\ed, but within 
twenty minutes of us. "Ihey were off for a vacation of three' 
weeks. At I'anana tliey would leave their canoe and take the 
steamboat up the I’anana River to Hot Springs, where, taking the 
tiail starting over Hean Ridge, they would hike fifty miles or 
so home again. It was high country, exceptionally seenic, and 
there were cabins along the way. Both wore light ])acks, but 
they hoped to live more or less “off the (ountry,” thc-y said. It 
had taken them three da\s to make their canoe vo\ag(', and they 
too had been drenched and moscjuito-bitten all the past night, 
just as had wt. T hey knew Mr. and Mrs. Files, and had come to 
visit them on their way. 

Mrs. Files that night liad unexpected company. As she had 
already invited the pair of Indian Service teachers from "Fanana 
to dinner, the six guests made, all in all, with herself and Mr. 
Files and baby W'illie, the largest number of white people* to be 
under her roof at the same time for more than a \ear. It must 
have presented a food problem. Planning meals is dillicult on 
the Yukon because you cannot buy fresh meats or just run to the 
market. Only occasionally does the local trader have on hand a 
haunch of beef or some reindeer meat. When the caribou migrate, 
crossing the Yukon at several dilferent points each fall, every¬ 
body lays in his stock of meat, which is kept frozen ficsh all 
winter. Bur in summer there is no meat except that wliich is 
canned. Xcjt having tasted fresh meat herself since March, and 
this being early August, Mrs. Files cheerfully opened some! 
canned pressed meats, and filled in wdth iced tea, potatoes and 
green salad from the garden. If the menu w^as worn and familiar 
to her, it tasted wonderful to her starved guests. 

Of course in this momentous get-together everybody fell to 
talking about his village, and comparing the problems arising 
therefrom. Aside from Bud and myself, every person in the 
room was wrapped up in his life’s work with the Indians, al¬ 
most to the exclusion of everything else. They lived with them 
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and ^vorkcfl with them and saw few other white people or spoke 
words niueh longer than two syllables during the year. The 
Fileses for example, had more Indians to tea in the rectory day 
l)y day than they had white people. They practised in actuality 
what they i)rcached in theory: race equality and the brotherhood 
f)f man. The p( ople from upriver, the Youngs, had resided in 
Alaska only a few months, but during that time they seemed to 
have assimilated a good deal of general information and to have 
formed their own concepts about their environment. It promised 
from the first to be a higlily entertaining evening. 

“I believe our village is quite a bit different from yours, from 
what Tve seen," said Mr. Young at the first, addressing the Fileses. 
"You see, we have quite a predominance of white blood at our 
village — from the old Russian stock, some of it. Some of our 
people look just about as white as you or I. It’s kind of hard 
to think of them as Indians." 

"It’s too bad these half-breeds have to be treated as outcasts by 
everybody when they grow up," said Mrs. Files. "Some of them 
are attractive diildrcn, too. But they lead lonely lives. They 
don’t fit in with the white way of life and they don't fit in with 
the Indian way of life. They fit in nowhere." 

At this Mrs. Young sat up straight. "I don’t see a reason in 
the world why they shouldn’t fit in. It’s not the child’s fault 
that he was born that way, and it isn’t as if it was the first time 
it had happened. Migrations, with cross-breedings of whole 
populations, have lieen going on since the world began. The 
world ought to be used to seeing the half-breed by now." 

"Yes, I think you’re right," Mr. Files agreed. "In the case of 
Alaska, at least, cross-breeding is exactly what is happening, and 
it is happening all over the world as the world grows smaller, 
whether we approve of it or not. The social barriers set up against 
it don’t seem to make much difference in preventing it. Some 
students of the subject prophesy that the future population of 
Alaska will be composed of the original Alaskan natives com¬ 
pletely absorbed by the white. Of course we try by every means 
we know, by church and school, to prevent it, but that is what 
is happening." 

"I won’t come back to that old worn saying, ‘How would you 
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like to see your own dau,filler many an Indian?’ but it is riiglii- 
ening, isn’t it?” said someone. 

“Why? We’ve got to believe in the future of our education 
if we educate,” Mrs. Young pointed out. “We can’t in fairness 
just put up a sign, ‘Blind alley here,* and expect a normal ad¬ 
justment. No, we’ve got to come down off our high horse and 
accept the responsibilities of admitting the native to our fellow¬ 
ship as an intellectual and social etjual. Otherwise why go to 
all the work and useless expense of an educational program? 
It’s either one way or the other, for me. What would happen 
then to our half-breed or full-breed Indian or Eskimo girl from 
Alaska is that she might marry.” 

“You mean a white, American boy in the States? You would 
encourage it?” 

“Yes, intleed. And why not? An educated, lovely person — 
and pretty good-looking in her own right, with a (harm alto¬ 
gether her own ~ I have an idea that the boys would find her 
(juitc attractive.” 

“But then, the childreni” wc cried. “What would become 
of the children of such a match? How they would sulTcr! All 
of them would be outcasts!” 

“You’re thinking of the situation fifty years behind the times, 
perhaps,” Mrs. Young suggested dryly. “You |)aint too gloomy 
a picture. She should go east of the Mississippi, of course. 'There 
she’ll find lots of company. New York University would be de¬ 
lighted to offer her a professorship in art, perhaps in the spe¬ 
cialty of Alaskan art, I might say. You sec our Alaskan girl 
is not in her home environment now. She is a traveled person, 
from a remote, strange land that is of interest to everybody. In her 
veins run generations of slow, unhurried living; she is stoical, 
courageous, resourceful. It is good blood — nothing to be ashamed 
of. She really has something to offer, in her own right, don’t 
you think? She is our newest American.” 

“You arc very visionary, Mrs. Young. I>o you really think that 
the crossing of the races is desirable?” 

“Well, of course these individuals I speak of arc exceptions,” 
Mrs. Young admitted. “Not even all of us can bec(mie professors 
yet by a long sight. The point is that I believe in the future of 
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Alaska as the Forty-ninth State of the United States. And when 
Alaska or any other place produces individuals who can rise 
above their cnviroiunents, the rest of us should give them a 
hand and not try to hold them down. The usual low type of 
s(|uaw-nian situation Fin afraid has given us the wrong impression 
of the whole problem, and naturally the drunken, irresponsible 
white man who marrie s in with primitives and accepts them on 
llieir level, at the same time adding to their degradation and 
to his own, is not desirable. But you ask about the harm result¬ 
ing from the crossing of the races. A friend of mine who is a 
piob'ssor of so( iology said this to the class, on this subject — 
tlu's(‘ are his words exactly: ‘There is no known degeneration 
of the mind or of the bexly tliat results from the crossing of the 
races.* However, I shall say this myself: ‘If our Alaskan girl 
could marry an Alaskan boy of her own race whose intellect and 
whose aml)iiions were congenial to hers, and they could be 
olfered a guiding and helping hand by someone who woultl take 
the inteifst in helping them in their careers, perhaps that would 
b(‘ the best.’ I think all educated j)eoplc experience a keen 
jjleasiire in st eing line sj 3 e(imcns of distinct racial types.’* 

“ddiat is the way (iod made us,** somebody said. “If God made 
the dilferent laces peiluijrs He wanted them to remain distinct.’* 

“I don’t think history goes that far back,’* offered Bud 
apologetically. 

However, this observation was (]uitc in keeping, for the Fileses, 
like many intelligent ministers and priests today, accepted the 
indisputable evidence of tlie preliistoric life of tlic earth before 
mankind commenced to keej^ its records, and the fact that the 
earth has been and is in a constant state of evolutionary change. 
To Mr. Files, biology, astronomy, and geology combined to 
bring him but a greater knowledge of the workings of God 
than ever before. 

“Well, it is quite a problem what to do with the native after 
wc get him educated,” said Mrs. Files, who admitted she was 
just now beginning to realize the ignorance she had had con¬ 
cerning the native and the native problem during her first years 
of mission work. “I guess all we can do is go along day by day 
and do the best we can. Since you can t take all the Indians 
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and Eskimos out of Alaska, most of them will still be living 
here." 

“Ortainly, the Indian Service is doing a practical job/' one 
of the older peo[)le said. “I guess it’s just on the ground floor 
now. Although the Department of Education had the natives 
for some years, the Indian Service itself has been established in 
Alaska only since and has made remarkable strides. First 
things have to come first." 

In this, wc all found a compromise. It was time to go to bed. 



VIII 


Old Jim’s 


Some hours after we had been asleep in the “house tent” shown 
us by Mrs. Files, I awoke with a vague feeling of uneasiness. I'he 
wind had risen. "Much as I hate to do it,” I said to Bud, “I 
thing we’<l heller go d<nvn to the beach and look at the Qiieen 
liravcr." \\\'. ran down the slij)pery path amid the clamor of dogs, 
and lifted her farther uj) on the bank where tlie dash of the 
waves could not reach her and rock her against the stones. But 
it was too late, d'he rising winds had already pounded two 
holes in her sides. However, these were j)atched by Bud and 
Mr. Files the next day. They were our only leaks of the entire 
trip. 

After three days of cold wind and rain, we left the really 
('.hristian hospitality of the Fileses, who, as Ibid put it, had 
considerably “fattened us up.” .\lthough advised by Mr. Files 
and by two other white men not to risk the choppy waves, we 
felt conhdent that we could make it. There are days on the 
Yukon w'hen even the big steamers tie up. AVe must learn what 
kind of .seas we could take were we to make progress at all from 
now on. 

At the practically all-native village of Tanana we stayed just 
long enough to mail some letters and push on again. Much 
sight-seeing was out of the question because one of us would have 
to stay to guard the boat. Although the natives surrounding 
the Mission village would not steal w'e were warned to watch 
out for those who lived at the ordinary river village but three miles 
away, for tough and irresponsible characters hang arouird these 
villages. At Tanana the government has in recent years set up 
both school and hospital over and above the former institutions 
handled in this locality for years by the Episcopal Church. 
Churches and missions in Alaska still nourish but seem to be 
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going out as the governmental agencies come in witli their 
more standarcli/eci services. 

We camped on an island, cooked beans, and made a real house¬ 
boat out of our canoe, rc vam[)ing with the cam as we had. Hud 
did this. He cut willows and bent them into a covei ed-wagon- 
like frame, and over this stretched tlie cam as, which he water¬ 
proofed with boiled linseed oil. 1 he old canvas liad leaked 
whenever it had touched anything. Although stitched together 
in pieces like a patchwork (|uilt, the “toveiecl wagon” e'xtende'd 
to our seats, where a projecting flap could make* all tight for the 
night. From now on we would keep dry nights by sle eping inside 
the boat, and we could even sit up inside! We had to take out 
one thwart to do this, but the “house canoe” still managed to 
hold te:)gethcr. 

“Do you remember,” remindexl Hud, “how we slept tlu* e)th(‘r 
night during our big rain? Do you remember the night be fore 
that, and the night before that?'* I c'cTtainly did. It started to rain 
lightly in the middle of the night, and we didn’t ge t up. W hat 
was there to get up for? There was no plaee* to go il we did. So 
we stayed in l)ed, taking cat naps, and trusting to keep dry. 
As the Imurs continued, we reali/e'd that slowly we were becom¬ 
ing flooded. It is a peculiar sensation to sleep in water. It 
drained in downhill fn^m our heads, in little trickles at first, 
and slowly engulfed us, until at last we were lying in a lake, wet 
all over. It was a warm lake, though, as the water was warmed 
by our bodies, leaving us e^uite cold. Hut no more of that! We 
also rigged our first small sail, although we did little sailing 
until we approached the lower reaches of the Yukon. 

It was lucky for us that we lived in a house canoe and had 
a cozy place to crawl into when need arose. We were in for 
a summer so rainy from now on that scarcely w^ould we sec the 
sun in days except briefly, as a novelty. Every mile that w^e ap¬ 
proached closer to the Bering Sea coast meant consistently heavier 
precipitation, but we got so used to it that we scarcely noticed 
it. We hiked in the rain on “exploration” trips inland, we ate 
with the rain pouring down our faces and into our little bowls, 
we ate standing up because logs and rocks were too wet to sit 
on, and we went to sleep at night with the eternal rain patter- 
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ing softly on tlic roof. The heavily forested Yukon country 
hecanie so soaked that it was difficult to find wood, even the 
usual hleadied driftwood, that had not turned into rot. Hours 
\v'crt‘ spent (ookiii^ food. 

JUit iniirh piaise should be of the long, ankle and wrist 
length, 100 per cent woolen underwear which we now donned 
and never took oil for the rest of the trip. This seemed largely 
to adjust our Ixjdy tciiifKratures lor us under all conditions 
of the North and insulated us against tlic prevailing dampness. 
Ihid lived (ontinuously in his long hip boots, and I should have 
had sonu‘ too, lor, miserable as they are, with them I should 
have (lon<‘ mudi more of the actual hunting of birds, which was 
one r)f the gK'at enjo\?nents of the late summer and fall. Ex¬ 
cept for occasional hikes and stavs in peoj)lc’s houses where I 
wanted to “diess up,” I discarded my smart laced boots for 
clumsy rubber-soled shoej)acks originally bought to accommo¬ 
date lotu |)airs cjf woolen socks in wintertime. At intervals dur¬ 
ing tlie summer, and altogether during the autumnal and wintry 
part ol our vovage*, we donnc'd our fur trap|)crs’ caps. 'They were 
of Hudson Bay seal, which is a special processing of the skins 
of muskiats, and came olf the collar of mother’s old opera cloak, 

I()1»0. 

W heat W(' left Tanana, wc were leaving behind us the last, 
the onlv doctor, in an estimated twenty-live hundred miles of 
wandering canoe travel in the Interior. This doctor of the In¬ 
dian Service Hospital at I'anana was shortly after drafted into 
the Armv, and the re' was then left nobody to help the dwindling 
native s, when, the measles epidemic of summer past, mumps came 
to annihilate them by winter. 

On our right hand arose a mountain range whose patterned 
slopes w'c' watc hed through sunshine and thre^ugh rain. A break 
in the clouds showed that far above the timber line stretched a 
land c^f sunshine and j)rairie, the eternal highlands. Its about 
time wc climbed a mountain, isn’t it?” remarked Bud. “You 
know I’ve ])cc‘n looking for a good one for a long time. Do you 
think w'e have time to take olf a week or so? 

rhat suggestion didn’t sc'>und so bad. It had adventure in it. 
I'hc longiiig came to me to be lying on a mossy mountain slope 
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in the sunshine once again and looking out over an expanse of 
seventy-five miles of country, high up in some warm sheltered 
nook between the snows that only the wild goats knowl We 
realized sadly that it would take a person all summer to explore 
the big mountain range, even if he started right now. We hadn’t 
tlie time. 

“Well, we can stop and ask the name of our mountains any¬ 
way,” I said, as I steered us past a fish wheel choked with drift¬ 
wood and brought us alongside the first inhabited Yukon cabin 
we had seen in a couple of days. 

It was occupied by an elderly wliite miui, and a gentleman if 
one ever li\ed. His hair was snow white aiul his eyes we re kindly 
and wise. 'Two slant-eud, furry htiskies of magnificent build 
gallo])ed beside him as he stepped down to the beach to greet 
us. We Itad stopped at the Yukon home of one Old Man Jim, 
who had resided at this spot for the last twenty-five years, or 
somewhat longcT than we had been ali\cl 

“You’ll have to sto[) ovct a bit and go up to the Dome, come 
a sunny day,” he told us when informed of our interest in the 
mountains, “d’here’s a mining outfit just back in. 'They have a 
horse, and a small caierpillar tractor, too. d'hen there’s a good 
trail from then on. But come into the house.” 

We placed our boat safely upon the beach, and entered the 
dark intericjr of the simple, low-roofed, one-room cabin, its 
chinks stuffed with arctic: moss. Behind us filed several natives 
silently, and took their seats. 

Old Man Jim lived alone, but these were his friends and daily 
associates in a land where all human beings are scattered and 
far. Wc all sat around in the evening listening to the I’okyo 
broadcast which was filled full of war propaganda for the Amer¬ 
icans. It was doubtful if the Indians got much out of it, but it 
amused Old Jim. 

d’he native woman Maggie who lived next door to Jim was an 
outstanding personality to me in a way that made me realize 
definitely, if I had never done so before, that even simple, 
primitive people have deep-seated, elemental differences in their 
make-up. Maggie wasn’t shy — far from it! She was a natural-born 
extrovert, with kindly, shrewd eyes and a slightly crafty expres- 
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sion, much as one’s next-door neighbor frequently appears to 
one. Maggie burned with curiosity to know everything that was 
going on. She was vigorous, prided herself on the domestic arts 
as she knew them, and was fond of snaring rabbits and hunting 
grouse and spruce hens, called “chickens," with the .22 rifle. 
About tliirty years of age, full-breasted, and dressed at this season 
in a light calico dress and cotton stockings worn in moccasins 
or shoepacks, she had very possibly survived as many as foin 
or five, or even seven or nine brothers and sisters, who would 
now all be laid to sleep in the graveyards along the river. 

As even missionaries, teachers, and tlie occasional traveling 
public-health nurses who have spent years in Alaska do not be¬ 
come so interested as to remain in a native camp overnight if it 
can possibly be avoided, I was certainly the first white woman 
Maggie had ever had a good chance to talk to. Possibly we were 
too enthusiastic, but we enjoyed these experiences as much as 
we enjoyed, at times, the buffeting of the elements. And these 
within a short time buffeted into us a realization of certain facts 
about human existence which a person living in a house or even 
traveling in his large power boat between villages can’t easily 
assimilate into his system. 

Jim gave us two freshly baked potatoes, one each, which, with 
salmon that I cooked on the beach, went down so quickly that 
they scarcely touched top, sides, or bottom. Three Geodetic 
Survey men now arrived from the inland trail and departed by 
boat for Tanana. They were accompanied by a bearded pros¬ 
pector, Martin, and the pack horse. The men had been in¬ 
vestigating a tin deposit in connection with the tvar needs. Old 
Jim, who had seen the last war come and go in this very spot, 
had known them all for several years. We planned to hike up 
the same trail the next day. 

The next day broke with sodden rain and leaden skies. As we 
lifted the flap and stuck our heads out of the (luecn Beaver, rain 
in fine particles caught us right in the eye. But we went on our 
hike anyway, taking the camera in hopes. 

At twelve noon we arrived at the Grant Creek Mining Com¬ 
pany, and gained our first impression of what gold mining in 
Alaska is like. 
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As we hiked up men were rliisiered about the washbasins out 
side the crude dining shed, pufiing and blowing in their ablu¬ 
tions much like rhinoceros. It was the largest congregation of 
white men we would see for a long time—four of them. T he liftli 
man, when he finally arrived, was the owner of the diggings, 
Fisher by name. 

Accepting Mr. Fisher’s hearty invitation to stay for lunch 
at the mining camj), wx' took our cue from the miners and plunged 
into the washbasins, and then stepped inside the sliack and si'atc'd 
ourselves on the board benches by the table, where liist to grab 
WMs first served. The fare was simple and excec’dingly generous, 
being the most food W’C had seen at the same time for (]uite a 
wdiile. The cook W’as a mickllc-aged w'oman from Fairbanks wdio 
received eight dollars a day. Miners had (eilain food habits, 
she told me privately. No left-overs could a|)|)ear on the table 
more than twice or the cook I)ecame exceedingly unpopular. 
The cook could traditionally expect to be “kidded’' when she 
took the job anyw'ay, and certainly had to watch her step not 
to break the mining camp traditions. I'hc men didn’t w’ant any 
new foods tried out on them. They liked to eat just what they 
had eaten at other cam[)S all their lives. No local game, berries, or 
fish in the country was considered by them as fit for fmman 
consumption, but everything must conu*, and daily, from the 
cans in w^hich they put their trust. Price didn’t matter. Potties of 
catsup and every imaginable sauce and condiment must appear 
on the table, and fried ])Otatoes and some sort of pie must be 
served at every meal. An air[)lanc came over on occasion by an 
arrangement wdth a Fairlianks meat market, circled, and dropped 
fresh beef by little parachutes. Wc would sec more of the mining 
cam[> wdicn wc returned. 

The trail after dinner became exceedingly narrow, and pushed 
through a tropical rain forest which, except for the absence of 
giant ferns and the dishpan-Icavcd devirs-clubs, was almost a 
replica of the coastal jungles around Ketchikan. It was for this 
reason that wc had confined our “explorations” to a trail, for 
while disliking trails in general, we realized that at least they 
enabled one to get into the desirable country within the shortest 
possible time. 
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I he end of the day found us about nine miles back in the 
hills hunting for a supper of mushrooms and blueberries in a 
great liighland marsh at timber line. For all our efforts we had 
not shaken the inos(juitocs. While Bud in his greater energy 
set out with rille to explore a part of immense Grant Dome for 
possible marmots, I sat myself down gratefully in the blue¬ 
berries which in amazing si/e and profusion covered the land¬ 
scape on their low bushes as far as the eye could see. Failing 
to grow fruit of any si/e or on trees in the North, nature does 
the ne xt possible thing and brings forth from her ever-resource- 
ful soil for the brief season the miracle of the wild berry —straw¬ 
berries, crani)erries, currants, blueberries, raspberries, goose¬ 
berries, sahnonberries, bearberries, and even moss])erries. The 
berri('s grow close to the earth where the reflected heat reaches its 
maxinuim intensity and warms and ripens the small perfect 
morsels through and through, although it cannot sweeten them 
too much but leaves them more sour than the fruits of other 
climes. 

As night came on Bud returned to find mushrooms already pre¬ 
pared and boiling merrily. Being near the trees was a comfort, 
luit Bud (juickly used their soft wood for logs, because it took 
no experienced glance at the sky to tell us that we were in for 
a night of it again. 

Our meal consisted of the mushrooms, which had boiled down 
to nothing, a couple of left-over burned biscuits, and some 
chunks of cold fish unwrapped from waxed paper. We ate few 
bhiclierrics as we both had sampled generously of these before 
dinner. Fxtra food consisted of one pound of yellow corn meal. 

All night long it rained or dripped wdiile the fire smudged 
damply with wet fuel, and we sat, or half lay curled around one 
another for warmth, on the hummocks of the moss, mosquito nets 
pidled dowai. 

Had we known it, a mile or two beyond, over the hump, Mar¬ 
tin, the prospector, had a cabin stocked with grub, which he 
would have been more than glad to have us use. Fie had men¬ 
tioned this, but we had not understood that when a man offers 
you hospitality in the North, he means it, and he is possibly even 
offcndecl if you do not accept. 
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What wc should have had for a tour of this sort was a couple 
of [xick doi’s, or, if wc carried the packs ourselves, wc should never 
have gone without the sleeping bag and an ade(|uate canvas 
whicli would do for a tent. In order to avoid the heavy back¬ 
packing. wc had tried to live like the birds. Unless a person is 
protected from the elements and has pro[)er rest eac h night and 
proper food, he weakens. 

1 he next morning we felt terrible and we wondered whether 
to go on C3r to turn back. Wc had just begun to gi t into the in¬ 
teresting country. Enchanting prairies and buttes like those of 
Wyoming or Montana beckoned us. We finally decided to go on 
if it would only not rain that night. 

However, it did rain, and we were wise in turning back right 
where we wire. In the lain Rud located two sj)ruce hens for me 
in trees, width 1 sliot with the .22 combination of the ..jio. "These 
we ga\e to the cixjk at the (irant Creek Mining Company, who 
had never eaten any. Once again we dined sumptuously with 
Mr. Fisher and his miners, who enjoyed tremendously our ad¬ 
venture when they heard it. No one had ever dreamed that wc 
were hiking up the mountain with tlic intention of staying out 
in the rain all night. "They considered us ama/ing people, and 
probably a little cra/y. 

Mr. Fisher needed men badly, for the extent of his profits 
was largely determined by the number of men he could employ 
and accommcxlatc in the limited time remaining I)efore free/e-up. 
The men worked on their respective shifts twenty-four hours out 
of the day, at this season, never slackening for a moment. Pay 
of course was sky-high. 

“Well, if you would rather work for yourself no\v,“ said the 
soft-spoken and easy-going Fisher, “I wouldn’t be blaming you. 
Now is the time to look ahead. You can use my camp as a base 
if you want to, to get started. You’ll just make enough to stay 
alive if you work for somebody else all your life. Why think 
in terms of cents when you can think of dollars? There’s plenty 
of room in this country, and you would be wise to just get you 
an outfit and pros[)ect. If I was a young man again that’s what 
I’d do. It’s a clean game. You’re not taking it away frcmi any¬ 
body else. You’re taking it right out of Mother Earth. If you 
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wnnt to lian^ around for the rest of the summer you’re welcome 
to [)an for yourselves here what the scoop misses.” 

“Oh, thank you,” I said, “liut we couldn’t be taking your 
gold away from you. That’s your gold.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said genially. “If I couldn’t afford 
that I guess I couldn’t afford to stay in business, could I?” 

“No, 1 suppose not,” I said. 

We stood and watched a little bright-crested \cllow bird skit¬ 
ter along llie ground and in behind the great treads of the drag¬ 
line, now standing idle in the raw mud as Fislier talked to us. 
Suddenly it (ame to me that the little dragline was quite a toy. 
Every minute that this man in a dirty shirt stood talking to us 
in the rain was costing liiin money of some kind. Yet he was in 
no hurry, but was inicresud in us and anything we luid to say. 

I surveyed with interest (he plot of mangled ground which 
was the (vidence and results of fourteen summers spent in 
hydraulic mining here. He had spoiled a good grayling creek, 
but actually in all this time he had only torn up a few hundred 
yards of the forest, lie was woiking slowly up a little valley, 
dealing the timber as he went, so that the great hoses could 
be turned on the earth and chew it to (me particles, washing 
down (he gold through sluice boxes. Grant Creek furnished the 
water power; the water was driven through great iron pipes 
whidt were as cold as ice. 

“Yes, I pros[)eeted this spot fourteen years ago,” FishcT told 
bud. “.\fler 1 look out a million, one hundred thousand, for 
the Fairbanks Exploration C^ompany, I decided I would go into 
business for nivsdf. It’s like anything else, it takes time and 
work. At first 1 had only one helper, and it was slow. We dug a 
ditch seven tliousand feet long — you saw it up there — to detour 
part of the creek. We camped in a tent and the mosquitoes about 
carried us away.” 

“You mean you dug that tremendous seven-thousand-foot 
canal all by pick and shovel?” I asked incredulously. 

He nodded. “'Fhen of course we had to make a trail in for 
the machinery, and assemble the dragline, get a camp together 
where men would be willing to live. I here’s still a lot to do to 
the place." He nodded to us and walked off. 
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\Wc returned to Old Jim’s, heard Tokyo again, and the next 
morning decided it was time to be on our way. 

They stood on the i)ank waving good-by to us; Old Jim, 
white-haired and saintly, and the bearded prospector Martin 
leaning la/ily against tlie neck of his alfectionate |)a(k horsr, 
in the Yukon sunshine. The picture doesn’t fade. One wonders 
when wc shall meet again. 

In his Alaska Diary the late Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of the 
National Museum in Washington, tells of meeting Old Jim at his 
home on the Yukon in 1921. Jiiti had driftwood stuck in his 
fish wheel, and hurried olf to fix it, not taking time for a word 
with the great anthropologist. 'There was no other ^vhite man 
within miles. 'The gentle and lo\able Dr. Hrdlic ka, who saw his 
Yukon from underneath an umbrella and whose finclings and 
theories of Alaska have bcxc:)me world-famous, comments on 
Jim’s poverty and isolatic^n, prognosticates that these poor old 
fellows cannot last long. (But Jim’s hair was no whiter wlum 
wc met him in 19.J2 —it couldn’t be.) 

I have been meaning for some time to write Old Jim a letter, 
but it is difficult to know quite where to send it. It will be ad¬ 
dressed: — 

Old Jim 

Right-hand side of the Yukon River 

About thirty miles below Tanana. 
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Upon iiuiuiry a 1 )out mastodon bones wc had learned that there 
was a place called the “bone yard” not five miles below, where 
possibly we could hunt souvenirs. Now as we drifted towards it, 
on the o[)posite side of the river, we were all enthusiasm. 

Our channel of the river became narrowed in by two-hundred- 
foot jnomontories rising in some cases straight up from the river 
and in some cases on an incline. Far above, the forest was 
broken off abnqnly, disclosing the thawing and caving strata 
of raw earth, from which little rivulets ran in trickles. We gazed 
above in interest, but were obliged to keep a sharp lookout 
ahead, as unfortunately the current seemed to be very swift 
through these straits of the bone yard, and we didn’t w^ant to add 
<nir own bones to the c(dlection. No one in fact had remembered 
to mention that the big steamers kept away from the bone yard, 
whose small whirlpools had a tendency, unless riding the outer 
water, to draw any craft toward the danger of the cliffs. Well, 
we were in it before wc knew it, in a season of unusually heavy 
rains and unusually high water, and there was no turning back. 
Doubtless our informers hadn’t seen it for at least a season or 
two, and these places change rapidly all the time. Still, I thought 
I could make a landing in some of the recesses of the banks 
should I be notified in time. Bud felt that he could instantly 
recognize any exposcxl bones, which would be stained gray and 
would appear much like weathered wood. 

At the time we went through this particular bone yard, the 
water was tc;o high for any exposure of bones. Bud felt it to be 
a doubtful place to take chances with anyway; we only made one 
landing, and then had a diflicult time getting out into the cur^ 
rent again, for we were almost marooned by reversing whirh 
pools which churned near the cliffs. We had to start out again 
by turning upstream, in spite of the fact that the sweep of the 
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river was rushinc; downstream viciously just thirty feet away. 

The possible loss of tlie boat, due to being dumj)ed out, or 
as a result of tying it carelessly to the branch of a tree, Avas all¬ 
ot lur consideration nioie serious than might a|)pc‘ar on the sur¬ 
face, and was again a thought which was kept constantly in our 
minds. 1 o float down the Yukon is one thing; it is a broad high¬ 
way and (juite safe in a small craft if n'asonable precautions are 
taken. But to walk out to the next town or human habitation 
along the Avay is another thing. Seen from the air tlie river is 
serpentine, making great turns of fifty or a luiiuhad miles to 
the loop, Avinding and sciniiming as it turns, and intercepted 
at numberless points by Avhole ri\ers or wildcat slouglis, and 
sAvamps of mosejuito-ridden muskeg that are treacherous and in- 
terminablc' to a pel son on foot. To be cast afoot in this coun¬ 
try, especially Avithout a gun, Avould be as unpleasant as bc'ing 
cast afoot along the Amazon. Hu‘re Avon Id probably I)e less food 
to find to eat; you can’t catch the fish in the liver and the small 
game is negligible in suiniiu*!' or else* is particularly adept at 
hiding; the rabbits are like ghosts Ixcaiisi* they only conu' out 
at night to dance briefly in the moonlight and the n retire* ag.ain 
comjiletc'ly. A rescue by either Avhites or natives could not be 
counted on, for their powered boats usually follow one of the 
main channels. 

It Avas principally Avith thc\sc thoughts in mind that Ave con¬ 
scientiously started on the trip Avcxiring at all times our ten-shot 
automatic Woenlsinan pistols so as ne ver to be caught unarnucl. 
Bud’s jcjb, as he sat up in fiont, Avas to keep all our guns oilcel 
and in perfect Avorking condition as I steerc'cl hour after hour, 
and this job he attendc?d tej regularly and often. This is par¬ 
ticularly important Avith such a fine mechanism as an automatic, 
which can cjuickly jam in but one of its many small parts Avith 
dampness and gritty sand, and become a useless lump cjf steel 
in one’s hand. When given the right care in the hands of one 
Avho knows how to use it, this small-caliber gun becomes a fine 
weapon capable of killing even a large animal in an emergency. 
Since the beginning of our trip our vigilance had somewhat re¬ 
laxed as we gained confidence, and now at most times we kept 
our pistols simply slung in their holsters by our seats. But 
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at times like this of going through the boneyard we could 
sirap them on again at short notice. 

We passed through the six or seven miles of the bone yard, 
and came out onto a calm, broad, sky-lighted stretch of river, 
peaceful and serene in the late afternoon light. We were drift¬ 
ing along watdiing the big islands slide by, when over on the 
other side again (it’s always on the other side, with several chan¬ 
nels in between) wx* heard a sound that made us suddenly lean 
on the paddles. It was the sound that a wild mountain stream 
makes tumbling down through green forests. 

It was only by soTiie strong stroking and very good luck that 
wc reached this noisy little creek without being carried entirely 
below it. llud leaped into shallow water and pulled us ashore 
where the riflles c lea red magically of their smoky color and green- 
blue, tin'(]uoise water met the muddy waters of the Yukon. To¬ 
gether we lifted the canoe up on the sandy beach. This was the 
spot we had been looking for, for a long lime. Uncle Fred’s 
telescope lly rod was taken reverently from its case, and a can 
of asscjited leaders and lures was taken from the recesses of 
the front bulkhead. (luickly selecting a very small black fly, 
with hands that fairly shook with impatience, bud attached 
it and disappeared with no more ado into the forest. I sat 
down to wait for him. Solitude is the heritage of every fisher¬ 
man. 

Then I saw^ a structure upon the hill a fenv \ards aw\ay, over¬ 
looking the river. It Icxjked like a terrible place, even from afar. 
I crcTSsed the shallcws of the stream, the water just going over 
the toj)s of my simepacks. Once again, an old vacated cabin had 
risen to haunt me. I took the .405 in the crook of my arm and 
went towards it. 

I went inside. It felt like walking into a trap, as there was 
only one entrance leading out, and at any moment I expected 
this entrance to be blocked by a horrible apparition. I stayed 
only long enough for a cjuick survey. An old new’spaper on the 
w^all, dated 1909, reminisced of Boston. “Boston is a long w^ays 
away,” I thought, d ins site was no location for a fish wheel, 
d'his spot had been some white man’s idea of paradise at scxne 
time, scjine wdiite man from Boston. lie had chosen his location 
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from a poetic rather than a practical view, his cabin on the 
Yukon. What had he looked like and what were his dreams, in 
those days before my time? I wondered. He had been a young 
man of a wealthy family, adventurous, intelligent, throwing con¬ 
ventional Boston to the winds for a time, until he went home 
and married the girl who waited for him, and she was very i)eau- 
tiful and he became a banker and just stayed in banks alter that. 
But to me he was perpetually young and splendid, this adven¬ 
turing Yukoner of long ago. 

But I vowed that I w'ould never explore an old cabin alone 
again. It was too depressing. As I plunged into the valley our 
first real partridges roared out of the gloom by my feet, so star¬ 
tling me that I lied to the boat, there to wait until Bud should 
return. 

When he did return he brought with him the first genuine 
arctic grayling which cither of us had ever seen. 'The grayling has 
unusually large fins, which, although they appear colorless, re¬ 
flect the colors of the rainbow w’hen he is held uj) to the sun. 
He must be, as Bud mentioned, the result of a jH'rfect job in 
streamlining such as man has not yet achieved in his inventions, 
because he can lie for hours head-on in a current so fast as to 
sweep a wading man off his feet, yet he seemingly make s never 
a wiggle, but is apparently asleep. His meat is as sweet to eat 
as the waters in which he lives, and it goes clear up to his eyes! 

I’hc next day we waded fourteen hours. After the first hour I 
ceased to notice the coldness of the water any more, and I never 
felt better in my life. Wading was the speediest and best way for 
the most part to navigate the overgrown stream which was, I am 
sure, as wild as on the first day it w^as created. 

Early in the day we came to a small crystal pool into which 
the sunlight was sifting mistily in green subterranean patterns. 
The rim of the pool was banked with white foam, forced against 
a fallen spruce log on which one could cross. Small twigs drojiped 
into the vortex were instantly sucked from sight by an unseen 
power, and were not seen again. This was also what happened 
to our tiny flies, which were suspended on slender leaders that 
were invisible to the fish and of but four-pound test. 

Lying close to the bottom and at the lower end of the pool 
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reposed the largest grayling we had yet seen, although it was 
dilhcult to judge the exact depth or the fish's exact size. 

1 he trick was to cast the fly into the stream above him and 
let it drift down in a tempting way, hoj:)ing that the small sinker 
would bring it near the bottom at the time it reached him. But 
the fish lay in an almost unattainable spot for us, because of the 
currents, and he seemed quite contented where he was. 

When it came my turn to use the long limber fly rod, I fre¬ 
quently hooked the foliage behind me and once the scat of my 
pants. We W'erc both just learning. Once I cast into a pile of 
brush just across the creek, and Bud patiently leaned far out 
on stones to liand me the rod so that I could reach the end of 
it from the opposite bank. As the water boiled over my wrist 
I got the tip end of the pole and dragged it through the water 
to safely, where, holding on with the other hand, I managed to 
thread the tangled line between the bushes and unhook it with¬ 
out comj)lc‘tely dashing into the water. Such feats as this arc 
the proof and the making of the sport fisherman. I have always 
thought that people who j)osc smiling with long strings of their 
legal limit of fish look rather ridiculous. 

When Bud got the fly rod again he cast a few times, and 
.suddenly the big fish struck with no warning at all. “I’ve got 
him,” he cried, as the rod bent double. He held the handle of 
the rod straight up, pointing at the sky, and kept a tight line, 
so that as the fish leapt, no slack would gather in the line to 
afford him a chance to rush and break it. Back and forth dashed 
the frightened fish as Bud attempted to bring him into the shal¬ 
lows, and then he leapt three feet out of the waiter in an en¬ 
deavor to shake the hook from his mouth, and, pingl he was gone. 
Down below^ in his favorite spot again was this fish, three feet 
of line dragging from his mouth. We could have wept with 
exasperation. 

Bud had carved out with his jackknife two wooden pegs 
which he attached at either end of a stout fourteen-inch cord, 
and we now had several grayling on our line. Bud also carried 
in his pocket a specially carved little wooden club with which 
to hit the aristocrat fish over the head. We fished every pool in 
the stream for several miles back into the immense mountain 
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range which was known as the Birches. Late at night, while I 
fixed supper, Bud was still trying for that big fish which was 
still swimming with our one and only lure, known as the Alaska 
Ann. We wanted the lure, but besides that, we were thinking 
that it must be very unpleasant for the fish. We wished for his 
sake that we could get him. 

The next day was largely devoted to waterproofing the bottom 
of the canoe, where the paint was scarred, and while it was dry¬ 
ing in the sun Bud was back at the pool, looking through the 
clear waters at his grayling, eye to eye. In desperation, he even 
shot several times with his pistol in hopes of blasting the fish out 
of the pool, but had no luck. Then he contrived a spear, but the 
fish dodged. Failing in this, he again tried to win the confidence 
of the fish. 

He had already found that there is such a thing as wearing 
the nerves of a fish down through sheer persistence. 'Fhe fish may 
not be hungry at all, but finally strikes in anger because he can’t 
stand seeing either the lure or the fisherman any more. At least 
that is what we concluded. After two more hours, during which 
I begged and cajoled Bud, for heaven’s sake, to leave, the fish at 
last began to show definite signs of agitation. For more than 
twxnty-four hours this fish had been nerve-weary. As I gazed at 
him myself, he looked, in plain words, tired. Bud worked on him 
psychologically until he darted round and round the pool at a 
faster and faster speed, backing off before the lure as though it 
was detestable in his sight. Apparently he never thought of leav¬ 
ing the pool altogether, for this was his home. At last report Bud 
said he knew the fish was going to strike now, at any minute. 

As I picked up our camp dishes and wrapped all of the fish 
Bud had prepared and put them into a box, Bud returned at 
long last from his solitary occupation. The fish had struck, wea¬ 
rily, and allowed himself to be brought gently into the cup of 
Bud’s hand. “Well, let’s have him,” 1 said. 

“I haven’t got him." 

“What?’ 

“That’s right. I let him go, the biggest grayling of them all. 
He just sort of seemed like an old friend.’’ 

Bud reported that the fish seemed to know what was happen- 
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ing when the hook wa5 removed from his lip, and made scarcely 
a struggle, but submitted to the operation tamely. That the slime 
might not be removed from him, allowing parasites to enter and 
cause disease (for many released trout are reported to die), Bud 
was careful not to take him from the water again. When released 
he swam slowly down into his usual position. The last seen of 
him, reposing there in the unnamed grayling creek, he had a 
grateful look in his fish eye. “He seemed to know me," said Bud. 
“I think that in a few days I could have had him eating from 
my hand and coming up to be scratched under the jaw. He was 
quite a guy.*’ 

There being a fair wind, we ran up our small sail, the five- 
by-seven canvas, and sailed away, with a canoe full of fish to eat 
for some days. 

Now for the first time the subject of wild geese became our 
main topic of conversation. It had all started fairly early in the 
summer when Bud unsuccessfully stalked his first flock of around 
a hundred blue geese on a bar. It was kind of funny, because he 
found when he got there that they were separated from the main 
island by a small channel. So he took off all his clothes, waded 
the icy channel to his neck, and then all the geese flew away. 

The second attempt w’as made on a small flock of eight white- 
fronted geese, which was easier, as there were only sixteen rather 
than two hundred different eyes to watch him. Bud was clothed 
this time but barefooted so as not to break twigs or jar the 
ground (so many birds and animals getting their feeling from 
the ground), and much of the distance was navigated on knees, 
elbows, and belly. I watched the stalk with the field glasses. I saw 
all the geese suddenly raise up their long necks and look. As Bud 
put it, *‘You could have raked their eyes off with a stick.** They 
flew away again; gone w^as our goose dinner. Bud had revived 
his old cowl)oy knowledge of baking to perfection light, fluffy, 
goldcn-toppcd biscuits in the Dutch oven, we had canned butter, 
and cranberry sauce w^as to be had at any picking. All we needed 
was the goose. My stomach did a flip-flop every time Bud com¬ 
menced a stalk with his short-ranged little .410 shotgun, so in¬ 
adequate now. Wc continued to subsist on the usual cereal and 
fish. 
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Later, another grayling stream was discovered coming down 
from the same range of mountains; in fact, there were two of 
them right together. Selecting the smaller of them we pulled into 
it and up and around a tranquil bend, just at sundown. 

flow can one describe the thrill of discovering each new soli¬ 
tary camping place ahmg the Yukon River? Here was a perfect 
campers’ beach, l(K)king as though it had just been swept for a 
Sunday picnic. The only creatures who had ever picnicked here, 
however, were the (reatures of the wiki, to which a multitude 
of tracks could attest. Around tlu‘ bend a llotk of ducks came 
floating serenely towards us, while back in the forest a beaver 
trail practically three feet wide and cleared of debris led toward 
some distant lake', following the contours of the land like some 
surveyor’s line. 

Here we fished for two days until ])itch-black midnight would 
catch us in the woods, where we would tangle and stumble and 
fall our way back to camp, breaking leaders and losing flies on 
every bush. I remcmbcT Bud caught one of his fish while perched 
in the crotch of a tree overhanging the tenrent. lie successfully 
got his strike, reeled the fish in, but as the dc'ep pool fell di¬ 
rectly below the bank, there was no place to land it. Scjuatting 
on the grass, I leaned down and down. Bud brought the fish 
into my gras{) as I attempted to lift the slip[)c*ry thing up to 
safety. W^hi/! Out went my feet from under me, and the fish, 
hitting the ground, bounced up and back into the pool, having 
brcjken the line with no effort at all. while I barely saved my¬ 
self by clawing the earth wdth mosciuito-bitten hands. 

But the fish lookcxl sick. lie floated sideways downstream c:)ut 
of reach, giving faint struggles. Bud dre w his f)istol and shot him 
through the middle, and that was wx)rse. He sank. Rushing down 
to the next bend we gougc'd him with a long pole and secured 
him just before the treacherous undercurrents would have taken 
him into the riffles. The peculiar end of this fish was that he 
was lost somewhere in the woods at night on the way back to 
camp. 

We took some monstrous grayling from this stream, and al¬ 
though plentifully supplied with enough mosquitoes here to 
keep them fat, it was chiefly not on mosquitoes that the big ones 
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fed. Autopsies on them showed beetles, cranberries, yellow jack¬ 
ets, small frog;s, and shrewmice in their stomachs. 

Bud used the undigested shrews on hooks to catch more and 
bigger grayling. “It’s fish eat what he can in this life,” he said 
phil(3sophically. “Do you remember the case of the hungry 
shr(‘ws?“ 

I did. We had slept once in an Alaska cabin infested with 
shrews in wintertime. Only at night when the house was still 
did they come timidly from their hiding places in the chinks 
and re veal th(*ir real character, and to judge by all sounds they 
must have come by the thousands. T lay paralyzed by the noises 
that I heard from these silky, less than three-inch animals. The 
night became horrible with their howls, wails, and shrieks, and 
the cruiKhing of their teeth. The lives cjf the shrews, I learned 
that night, are lived in darkness and horrible bestiality. I'hc 
man of the house had traps set. Crack, would go a trap, and a 
moment of silence would ensue as the tribes gathered. The vic¬ 
tim was caught by the end of his tail or by a leg. You waited 
breathlessly, knowing what was about to liappen. Now came hair- 
raising shieks of anguish as the victim’s voracious parents, sisters, 
brothers, and c'ousins commenced to eat him. “Crunch, crunch, 
crunch. 'I hat must be the backbone,” you think. After a ccmplc 
of hours of this repeat performance, you think you arc going 
to lose your mind. 

In the morning light each trap would hc:)lcl its pitiful skeleton 
as the evidence of the ghoulish feast. Unfortunately, people liv¬ 
ing alone will tell you, this method of trapping seems to di¬ 
minish the tribes of the shrews but little, lor it enables the 
survivors to keep alive on their victims, and reproduce again. 
At least, that is one tlux)ry about it. The man who had this 
cabin told us of his diabolical scheme to be really rid of their 
unpl(‘asant company. W^hen he went out for a few days he 
planned to set out tall tin cans about the floor, accommodated 
with inclining ladders of little sticks, and in the bottom of the 
cans he was going to place small pieces c^f moose meat, which 
is a better bait by far than cheese. He figured that the first shrew 
would jump into the can and cat the bait. Not being able to 
jump out again, and becoming wxak with starvation, this shrew 
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would presently be leaped upon by another shrew who would 
in his turn lure another, and so on, until they had every one 
been eaten by another, and the last one, alone in the can, would 
starve to death. 

It would be terrible, I thought, to be a person living alone 
and fall sick with pneumonia or in some other way be abandoned 
to the charities of numbers of these coal-eyed, shark-faced shrews. 
No doubt, like their larger relatives, the rats (Alaska has 
neither snakes nor rats), they would become bolder with each 
passing day that one was down. Our informer told us of a 
man who died in this way alone in his cabin and was not dis¬ 
covered for seven months. When the cabin was later opened and 
the bearers reached down to move the body of the large man, 
they found it as light as ashes. The shrews had gone in from 
the cheeks and dowm inside, hollowing all out, until there was 
naught left but a shell. 

We had been on the river a month exactly when wt left this 
second grayling stream of our experience. In a wild fc:)rest pas¬ 
ture off a slough I saw' two of my great cranes grazing. Gobbling 
down a large jointed grass larger than the goose grass, they 
strode along with seven-league besots, walking leisurely, convers¬ 
ing amiably, and with their long necks bobbing from one side 
to the other. Their eyes were telescopic in vision. 'I'licy kept al- 
W'ays in the middle of the field and on the watch for enemies, 
uttering on occasion their churring, trumpeting cries. I hesc were 
the sandhill cranes all right, the only existing American crane 
that does not eat fish or carrion, and a bird once prized, when 
plentiful, as an epicure's delight. 

Around the great bend of the river there now appeared before 
us slowly a town which we had not known was on our map. And 
it was a big town. We couldn't believe our eyes because the 
modern frame houses seemed to be brilliantly painted in colors 
of red, green, and blue, and their spires and steeples projected 
into the empty sky. 
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Watching a Yukon River town appear as you float with the cur¬ 
rent is a slow business, but a fascinating one. Uncle Fred used 
to have a saying concerning the towns of Alaska: ‘‘When you've 
seen one, you’ve seen them all.” This is true to an extent, and 
yet at the same time towns are different just as people are dif¬ 
ferent. It must have taken us an hour to two to reach this town, 
during which time we made dozens of surmises and changed our 
minds about it at least a few dozen times. 

It wasn’t until the last two miles that the field glasses revealed 
once and for all what we were beginning to suspect — that our 
brilliantly colored and bedecked “town,” with its many Ameri¬ 
can flags flying overhead, was a graveyard! The houses which we 
saw were only little houses not more than four feet tall at the 
most, and they were erected over graves upon and surrounding 
a lonely Yukon hill. 

However, a graveyard quite often means a town, and presently 
we saw the town itself right by it, brown and drab, and dwarfed 
into insignificance. We could see that it was a town of perhaps 
seventy-five people in all, when they were there. Most at this time 
would be at fish camp. 

Wc pulled up amid the usual uproarious howling of the cap¬ 
tive huskies, who lunged at their chains again and again. We 
couldn’t help but hope they didn’t break loose as we walked up 
the vile paths among them to the narrow boardwalk which was 
the town’s single street above the summer mud. Both human and 
dog excreta covered the banks of the waterfront and surrounded 
the paths between the houses and the whole town. This was topi¬ 
cal, since the Yukon outhouse, that poem of expediency, is un¬ 
known to the natives, who will not be bothered to build one. 
Realizing the dangers which can result from such lack of sani¬ 
tation and trying to promote a more civilized outlook, the Indian 
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Service has made at least one attempt to remedy the situation. 
In some localities it has attempted to set up septic toilets in con¬ 
nection with the school for the children. Teachers whom wc 
talked to many hundreds of miles from here in a similar situa¬ 
tion in another village told us that along with their many other 
chores of fire-building and water-carrying, and filling in of In¬ 
dian Service reports on the pn^grevs of each chilil or spending 
their evenings scaling an exact diagiam of the living (juarters 
they inhabited, they carried and emptied the school septic biuk- 
ets for some weeks amid blizzards and snow. Then they were 
through. They w’ould resign if they had to carry anoilier bucket, 
for the buckets in actuality were futile. The children, never 
trained to use them properly, treated the situation as joke, per¬ 
formed the wants of nature at any and all places, and the vil¬ 
lage remained, of course, as filthy as before, since their own 
homes were right next door to the schoolhouse anyway. 

When we walked up to the trader’s frame house on the board¬ 
walk, we could feel eyes upon us. A stranger of course is an 
event. An Indian boy with a pair of cheap field glasses had run 
out and blown a police whistle as though to arouse evcryl)ody, 
and he continued looking at us now through the glasses until we 
approached to the last dozen feet. 

The old man in his seventies who hatl the trading post, a 
branch of the N. C. Clompany, we found in bed with the measles, 
and we were greeted by a rather beautiful, gypsy-like girl with 
page-boy hair and long lashes, who was taking care of him. 
Vivian was just our age and certainly one of the most attractive 
young women wc met on the entire trip. However, she looked 
pale and had big circles under her eyes right now, for many had 
died recently and had had to be buried, and most of the village 
was still down in bed. 

“Indian Service?” I asked. 

She nodded. “I don’t mind telling you,” she said, “that at this 
point I’m about to lose my mind. But won’t you come over to 
the house and meet Joe?” 

Joe was slender and dark, and I concluded that he must be of 
French-Canadian stock. There were three little boys, with round 
mosquito-bitten checks and mosquito-bitten arms and legs. 
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“You people in the Indian Service certainly have courage/' I 
said, glancing about the expcnsivc-to-build, but rickety, ram¬ 
bling house which was their quarters. 

“Do you really think so?" asked the young couple hopefully. 
They looked so tired and so wistful that we certainly forgot our 
own selves, if wc never had before, at the sight. 

“Yes," Bud answered truthfully. “I wouldn’t have believed it 
unless I saw it with iny own eyes that such situations as yours 
really exist today. You people aren't etjuipped educationally or 
otherwise to Iiandlc medical problems, and yet you are put in a 
position wlicre the lives of these people arc in your hands." 
Neither one of us could recover quickly from the fact that our 
friends had seen several human beings die during the past week 
and even during the past twenty-four hours. It made our little 
adventure look ridiculous by comparison. 

“I guess this is one of the out-of-the-way places," Vivian smiled 
wanly. “Having a radio you know is voluntary and you have to 
buy the set out of your salary. Wc haven't been able to get an 
electric i)lant put in. There doesn't seem to be much anybody 
can do when the natives get sick anyway. It only takes a strong 
wind to blow them over," she said, showing perfect white teeth. 
“I'llis [)lacc is hard to heat in winter. It’s hard to make it into 
much of a home, it’s such an old barn. But Joe s going to get a 
better post, I think, as he works up." 

“W’^e haven’t seen anyone in weeks," broke in Joe, who was 
older than Vivian, perhaps in his early thirties. “You know the 
people thought you wxre a couple of men when you came up. 
Vivian gets lonely for women to talk to." 

Although WT had planned to stay only to learn the name of the 
town and then push on wdthin a few minutes, something in 
Vivian's wistful glance utterly refused to let me go. 

“Do you like to hunt?" Bud asked Joe. “You know. I've been 

kind of wanting to go hunting." 

At this Joe definitely smiled for the first time, and his whole 
face lit up. We learned that he had not been far out of the house 
all summer. He perhaps had needed just such an excuse as Bud 
to entice him to go out. As the crisis had passed and the village 
was somewhat recovered, a small vacation was now in order. 
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While the boys went out with their shotguns, Vivian and I, with 
a helper, Anna, hopefully set about preparing for dinner, and 
meanwhile we talked. It is never hard to find something for con¬ 
versation on the Yukon. We found people openly and candidly 
telling their entire philosophies of life at every stop. 

Vivian was from Klawock, a town ninety miles out of Ketchi¬ 
kan, where her father ran a salmon cannery and she was one 
of a family of twelve children. It was not hard to imagine what 
popular girls she and her several blond, brunette, and red¬ 
headed sisters and cousins must have been with the men of the 
community if the others were all as attractive as Vivian. She 
described the dances, parties, and ‘‘potlatches," a custom bor¬ 
rowed from the Indians wherein gifts arc exchanged, that the 
sociable fishing communities would have one after another. It 
must have been a happy existence, as she described it. Vivian and 
her favorite cousin began working in Seattle winters at an early 
age, doing housew^ork and going to high school. I caught a 
glimpse of that small army of people who in summer move up to 
Ketchikan in their fishing smacks and each fall again, like the 
migrating birds, return to Seattle. To commute between the two 
towns is just a couple of days* run. It never gets below zero at the 
“rumming** town of Ketchikan. 

Vivian married Joe at the height of her popularity, at the age 
of sixteen. He was much (juieter in nature than any of her other 
suitors, and in fact for almost two years she had heartily dis¬ 
liked him, while he doggedly persisted, following her from Ket¬ 
chikan to Seattle and back again, where he even secured a job in 
her father’s cannery. Joe was a student of philosophy and the 
arts, who never had any desire in his life to impose himself on 
anybody, and added to a modest and retiring nature was the 
handicap that he was not too strong and that he had had one 
lung collapsed after a period in a sanitarium. 7 'hc breakdown 
was supposedly caused by overwork although in actuality prob¬ 
ably by fears and worry, working his way through a Washington 
university, from which he eventually emerged with honors. Of 
her many admirers, none could have been finer than quiet Joe. 

Since that time three children had arrived, and now the pair 
were located at an exceptionally lonely post on the Yukon. Both 
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were a little worn by their cares but perhaps were in some ways 
better than new. It was the last place on earth that sociable 
Vivian had ever wanted to be, but here she was. She told me about 
delivering babies. I'his is one of those optional services on the 
part of Indian Service people, and we met many teachers who 
flatly refused to do it, no matter what the extremity. The Indian 
woman, Vivian told me, has delivery from a position on her knees 
by custom, and the local midwives are of course hopelessly super¬ 
stitious and abominable according to our standards. Vivian's first 
delivery was a dry birth. 

She told me a weird story about the teacher who had been here 
before she and Joe had come to this post; the scandal of their 
predecessor, who had been removed and transferred, was known 
far and wide, as such things are. This predecessor was in the dif¬ 
ficult position of being a stubborn, mentally set, older single 
woman. I'hesc instances of single women do occur at posts in the 
field of Indian Service, but as a rule are not deemed desirable. 
Too many things can happen to a person alone. They are usually 
small things, but they are big things, too — a breakdown in the 
electric {)lant, the lack of a proper draft in the kitchen stove pipe, 
an overly sensitive nature come from too much battling of the 
world alone. In this case, it was the latter situation. Lying in bed 
at night in the silence of sixty below or at higher temperatures 
listening to the flopping and banging of the shutter in the wind, 
the distraught mind of the lonely, forty-year-old woman brooded 
on tlic small haj)pcnings of her day, magnifying them. The chil¬ 
dren in school simply would not behave. For some reason they 
were mischievous beyond her control. She believed that the scat¬ 
tered sourdoughs and trappers of the outlying vicinity were 
talking about her, because when they came into town they held 
long whispered conversations with the trader. She did not get 
along with the trader, who was married himself to the ugliest 
native woman in the village. She never felt close to the secretive 
Indians, possibly because she lacked the prestige of having a 
husband. She felt that even the children laughed at her about 
that. When the wind would blow and bang the shutters she began 
to imagine that it was the children outside her bedroom at night 
tapping on her window and playing pranks on her. 
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This teacher presently made that fatal mistake which spells 
the end to the Indian Service teacher w'hcn, along with her 
glowing peculiarities, she commenced to seize the opportunity 
and temptation to impart some of her own religion to the chil¬ 
dren at school. As an organized missionary group, in this instance 
Catholic, naturally had this village covered, within their terri¬ 
tory, the interference caused confusion, and it was not many 
months before the teacher was removed. Before her removal her 
growing lack of self-control had long placed her in the position 
for the ignorant to tease. She correctly realized that the whole 
countryside were making fun of her, something revolving around 
the subject of her being an “old maid.“ She became obsessed 
with the insane idea of proving the fact of her virginity to the 
sourdoughs and she managed to contrive and secure, apparently 
from a visiting doctor of some sort at one of tlie river towns, 
a “certificate of virginity,“ which, when authorities came to re¬ 
move her, was nailed up on the bulletin board in the classroom 
for adults and children to sec, despite the fact that few could 
have read it or cared a great deal in all probability. No one knew 
what eventually became of her. 

It wasn’t until the third day that we got around to asking 
about the interesting graveyard which had first attracted us. 

“Why do the Indians build those houses upon the graves?” 
Bud asked. 

“It’s, like most things, an accumulation of several layers of 
culture,” Joe told us with interest. “You see originally the Atha¬ 
bascans didn’t bury their dead, but they did pile rocks on top 
of the corpses so that the dogs couldn’t get at them. Then the 
Russian Church came along, and built their domed churches 
and taught the natives to bury their dead Christian style, as they 
conceived it. The natives buried them beneath the ground all 
right, and through the generations they became increasingly or¬ 
nate with the stuff on top of the graves, which was originally 
rocks. Like native peoples everywhere they accepted unquestion- 
ingly each new missionary cliche which came along, but they only 
added it onto the old, and still continued using their own magic 
and their own gods as a double charm. This they still do today 
in spite of the missionaries, and they are really superstitious about 
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many things which they will not admit to a white man because 
naturally they don’t want to be laughed at. Today the little 
houses are made for the spirits to live in after death. They are 
spirit houses. It is every man’s ambition to have a better house 
for his relative than the rest of the village has, so it becomes a 
sort of social mark or distinction. Some of these houses cost a 
lot, too.*' 

“ril say tlicy do,'* Vivian agreed, with her dark eyes flashing 
fire. “Roofed with tin or iron worth maybe a hundred and fifty 
dollars down this way. You never see anything like that on the 
village homes. Wouldn’t you think they would think a little 
about the living once in a while instead of just the dead?” 

“1 gather a native thinks differently than we white people,” 
Bud saitl to Joe. 

We learned further that the graveyards are quite a social center 
of activity, where the old W’^omen especially will gather in the 
aftc'rnoon to chat and make a pot of tea. What they chat about 
noi^ody knows. But it is apparent that to the Indians there is not 
that .separation between life and death that the civili/cd white 
man fc'els, hut to them death is the natural order of things. In¬ 
deed more (if their friends and relatives are lying on the hill in 
the graveyard than are alive. They might as well laugh as cry. 
A funeral is the signal hir large preparations of a social nature. 
It is widely attended and is usually followed by a dance that 
night. 

Later that day when Bud and Joe were out of the room, Vivian 
turned to me. “It amused me,” she smiled, “how your husband 
said to Joe, ‘we white people/ Don’t you know that Joe and I 
are both Indian?” 

“What?” My cyc.s popped. “Please don’t fool me, Vivian.” 

“I mean it,” she said, and in ama/ement I realized she was 
serious. “I’m half white myself, but Joe is a full-breed of pure 
stock. Maybe I am wrong, but I don’t think of us as being on a 
level with the people we arc supposed to teach, though.” 

I heii every person in the town was Indian outside of the old 
trailer with the mcaslesl It took me a moment to recover my 
breath from the unexpectedness of it all. Vivian and Joe were 
Tlingits and did not speak the language of these people, and 
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were believed by the village to be whites, because they occupied 
the position of whitcsl 

Bud and 1 hated to leave this charming couple, but we said 
our farewells and found ourselves out on the river again, and the 
little town, with its colorful graveyard and the American flags 
flying in the breeze, was only a dream receding into the distance, 
d’hcre was only the river. We were faced immediately with the 
problem of finding something to eat. Bud stalked a flock of 
Canada honkers, the largest goose of all, and we ate the last 
emergency can of meat in a delicious meat pie for supper. Bud 
refused to eat perfectly good fish out of fish wheels. He said I 
somehow always kicked sand into the fish. 

The town of Ruby eventually made its a[)[)earance. Although 
several white people lived there, iiuhiding e\en four or five 
hard-rock mining women, “out on the criiks,” we only stopped to 
charge a little food at the N. C. Company. Tlie food included 
canned milk, one dozen cold-storage eggs, canned butter and 
peanut butter, biscuit mix, and a couple of cans of oysters. 

Ruby got the vote for the most tumble-dowai town of the trip. 
Of course there was no paving; few' towns in Alaska have any of 
that, and you don't expect it. But nuuh of formerly prosperous 
Ruby has been abandoned. 1 he shacks are both log and frame, 
unpainted, and they lean every W'hich way, huddled together like 
rats’ dens, like a crazy towm. A sawmill spew's its refuse into the 
waterfront. Wn thought of fire, that greatest clanger of all in the 
North. Nome, Seward, all of the main towns in Alaska, not to 
menticjn such camps as Ruby, are fre([uently burning down. 

At Ruby, however, wt wxrc able to buy tlu* first and only fresh 
beefsteaks of the five months' trip; most of the food we bought 
vanished within the first three days, and then \vc WTre hungry 
again. We picked up a telegram from Fred telling us our affairs 
were in order as we had left them, that he had received our one 
letter mailed at Nenana on leaving the railroad, and wishing us 
bon voyage. 

I'he prospectc^r ^^artin had imparted to us an interesting bit of 
information concerning Ruby, which, although otherwise unveri¬ 
fied, I will pass on. He said that $5000 worth of pearls had been 
taken from fresh-water clams lying in the Yukon by Ruby. 
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Bud had unsuccessfully tried to make a trade for a twelve- 
gauge shotgun. His claim was that wc should by all rights have 
eaten goose several times already had we been properly equipped 
for these noble birds. 

A large river, known locally as the Melozie, comes in from the 
north across from Ruby. I can’t remember exactly where it was, 
because I was almost sound asleep inside the canoe, as we 
drifted on. 



XI 


The Army on the Yukon 


After days of successive rain and dampness, all our outfit 
was wet again. Bud arose at dawn, and deciding that at last it 
W’ould be a clear day urged me to tumble out that we might 
have a session of repairs. By nine o’clock, just as he had uii- 
sewed the canvas from the top and had washed out the mud 
from inside, it started pouring down, and it rained all day. I 
cooked beans and a dried-apple and cranberry shortcake and 
much hot tea while Bud worked. "Hie bedroll was saturated 
again, the mosquito netting a clammy cold \eil when it 
touched one’s face, and my cotton pajamas were well soaked, 
from the atmosphere, not to mention the vast atcumulation of 
wet socks and gloves w'hich had [ireviously collected. A seaman’s 
duffel bag held fresh ones that were dampened. Ihid went along 
the beach and felled a forest giant, a very wet one, and in the 
rain we chopped and sorted the spruce twigs and lifted them 
in bundles inside the boat, where they were bedded down 
levelly to form a mattress. “I don’t sec how wx’ll ever get really 
dry again sleeping on that wet stuff,” I comj)lained. 

“Well, if we waited for a sunny day,” replied Bud sagely, “we 
might wait all summer. Spruce needles are w^axy and shed water, 
and I think we’ll find ourselves dry.” He was right; \wc. did. We 
continued traveling, I enjoying the luxury of crawling inside 
now and then when things got too bad. However, it w-as liest 
to keep busy and exercising. 

We arrived at one {lossibility of why wt never saw any bears 
but only tracks — namely, that the men passing on the river 
boats shoot at them continuously. The number of bears that crawl 
off to die, often with a .22-rifle bullet in them, shot in idleness, 
must be considerable. 

Through winds and rains we persisted. One day we got caught 
in a sudden treacherous gust while crossing a wide reach of the 
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Yukon, and the old iluccn Beaver lifted up upon five-foot, white- 
rapped waves, and fell with a bang into the troughs, while we 
pidk’d like mad for our lives. After that Bud made a sort of 
canvas wav(*-.splitter on a curved willow, so that the bow could 
actually plunge beneath the waves without shipping water. 
Dining such travelings Bud rode howling and sometimes angry 
through a continuous icy bath. 

Tor three days we fought high winds, and ate practically noth¬ 
ing. A night came when we camped on a great floodcd-ovcr area 
of the land, miuh like a desert with streams flowing through it 
and enticing inland ponds of fresh, filtered drinking water, 
which would have made good bathtubs had one found them at 
a warmer time in the summer. As for bathing, we had little de¬ 
sire to do that! As a matter of fact we scarcely washed our faces 
all summer, as we found washing chapped them. I used a little 
cold cream now and then when the mosquitoes were not too 
adheteiit; Bud had his beard, now growing red-gold and curly. At 
folovana Bud had shaved one side of his face, and sent me over 
to the tiading post for a new blade, as the one he had was dull, 
and it was his last blade. Alas for Bud! The storekeeper had 
oidy single-c'dged blades and Butrs razor was a double. That 
had settled it; Bud simply washed off the lather and called it a 
day. 'riu' oidy thing was to let his beard grow as it would for 
the' rest of the trip. In good faith I had bought a liberal supply 
of both laundry soap and face soap in the beginning. W^e were 
hardly to wear the surface off one bar during the whole sum¬ 
mer! 

In contrast to the close, impenetrable brush we had known, 
this site of open land was a paradise for the walker and hunter. 
Far off the beaten track of the river boats, it fairly called to us 
to walk over it. d'his we did together for some hours, the stormy 
clouds of an early night furnishing the backdrop for large, 
three-toed tracks of cranes among the sand dunes. This then was 
the true habitat of the sandhill crane, for which he had been 
nanu'cl. 

“I think the time has come when well have to cat meat, said 
Bud. looking at the tracks fondly. “Don’t you?’’ 

In discussing the situation we had agreed that if we really got 
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hungry enough, we would try to stalk and kill a crane. We 
weren’t exactly starving, but our heads were getting light by 
the morning of the third day. 

“Well, if \ou think we arc hungry cnemgh,” I said uncer¬ 
tainly. “But where are the cranes anyway?” 

“Over there. You stay here, and I think I’ll have a try with my 
.30-0(3 and ’scope.” dhe fact (hat Bud’s sevcaity-live-dollar, AIl- 
\Yeather teles(0|)e siglit, of which he tc^ok such loving car(‘, 
had remained clouded much of the summer did not deter liim. 
It was the only possible diance. 

From a half mile away came the melodious voices of tlie sand¬ 
hill cranes. They would be standing motionless on some long 
spit of sand prc:)jecting into the river, with a clear vi(‘w of several 
hundred yards on every side, their small heads on top of peri¬ 
scope necks continuallv turning and missing no detail of the 
landscape. Or tliey might be iidand on these Hats, sin rounded by 
two miles of scattered, low new willows struggling to survive 
the winter frost and the springtime Hoods, (ireat ])recautions 
must be taken in ap])roach. Bud was fairly good at snaking his 
way over bare ground on elbows and knees, but I fc'ar I lacked 
that attribute. I was like the new Army rookie first being traiiUMl 
in field tactics — I got my head down low all right, but the pos¬ 
terior generally rcmaiiu'd liigh in the air, a target for all eye's. 

However, I couldn’t stay still very long. I wantcul to witness 
the shooting through tlie field glasses, and with this in mind I 
kept continually changing my position, slipping along after Bud 
many yards in the rear, llie cranes became clisturbcci, but not 
alarmed, flew off clamoring for a distance, and settled down 
again. When they flew nc\ar me, it was never over me, where 1 
hid hopefully in the bushes with the shotgun, but always over 
bare country and usually folljowing the shore line. One pair 
departed completely, leaving but two more birds, who were 
uneasy. 

I'hcrc was a long period of silence, during which Bud was 
swallowed up into the landscape, and I decided to go back to the 
canoe before I got shot myself. I ste[)ped across the sand, and 
there were the two wise cranes, about eight hundred yards away 
from me, walking actively about. They stopped and so did I. 
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I was sure they saw me. I sliould have stayed perfectly still, but 
I turned rip;idly in slow motion and put one foot backwards 
away from them, towards a bush, d'hat settled it. Up the sus¬ 
picious (lanes rose with a mighty clamor and disappeared with 
measured flight at the rate of fifty miles an hour into the im¬ 
mensity of (listame. 

From a (piarter of a mile on the other side of them, Rud had 
just cleared the sand carefully for an elbow rest, had pushed 
aside the s( reen of twigs ((j thrust the muzzle of the gun through 
gently, and was just holding his breath to put the first pressure 
on the trigger! 

We had practically reached camp when Rud agonized: “Down, 
down!” and we sank into tlic mud again. A flock (3f geese was 
coming in. fhey were rolling and scjuirming in the air and giving 
high li(]uid (hortles, and they had come so (juietly that we had 
not known tlu‘y were there until they were upon us. They were 
wavess or blue geese, d hey wheeled and settled down a few feet 
from the canoe. “Now this time you stay still,” admonished Rud 
stc'i nlv. 

d'he plan was that he would snake around cjuartering from 
me, and tiy to g('t a still shcjf, prone, through the screen of wil¬ 
lows. We would ho|)e that when the geese rose they would pass 
low over me, where 1 could get the first shot of my life at a 
goose with the .,^10. Rud never got his still shot, as the birds 
suddenly rose, taking off low, near the ground. Wildly I put 
in my shot as they came over, but nothing happened, d hen a 
rifle crack followed, and the leadcT of the flock of blues pitched 
fiom the sky and fell onto the sands with a thud. I couldn’t be¬ 
lieve it, the action had been so fast. “Down, down,” lamented 
Rud again as we reac hed the goose. “I got their leader, d hey 
might come back.” W^e hunched down, the geese whirled, took 
a look at me struggling for my ammunition, and w^re gone. 
But we had our goose! Rud had somehow shot it on the wing 
through the clouded ’scope of his .30-06 rifle, and the bullet 
had gone through the neck, breaking it while the bird was 
traveling at forty to forty-five miles an hour. We grabbed the 
bloody goose and each other, and made preparations for a 
feast. 
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The following day the sun came oui h)r one hour and then dis¬ 
appeared again, leaving us in a thick fog. We were slowly ap¬ 
proaching the Bering Sea. Silently as the diiftwood amongst 
which we moved, we passed by great towering walls wheie die 
river lay three hundred and fifty feet beneath its curving right- 
hand bank. Trees of the forest above lay strewn ui)on its tilting 
slope at weird angles. Bank swallows hatl peiforated it with tlu ir 
holes in some places. These little birds went halfway around the 
world and back each year, yet eadi knew his summer home 
upon the Yukon, among the thousands of similar ones of his 
neighbors. ’The swallows whose nests were narrow tunnels some¬ 
times four feet deep into the bank seemed to know whicli banks 
were crumbling and which were sound. 

Presently, as the clilfs fell away, wc came upon a fine little 
cabin in a niche of the river. Alas, it was locked up tight. It was 
the first locked cabin we had found, and this caused us to beliexe 
the man must have something pretty go(xl insidi*. The real 
reason, however, was that we were nearing a tongh new little 
town, built and supported by a U. S. Army fort, to which many 
and devious characters naturally were attracted. 

We explored up the man’s creek in the fine misty rain, passing 
his harbored fish wheel safe from river floods. I here seemed 
nothing better than this to do at the time. It was one of those 
times and circumstances in the open that one feels the m\stery 
of the universe poignantly. Wc were taking our little home right 
with us, with each stroke of the paddle, and we had nothing to 
lose. Our stomachs were filled with hot savory goose meat. If we 
got too cold and wet, wc could always tie up, crawl inside, and 
go to sleep within the down sleeping bag. Our hope was to make 
our way inland and sleep this night on some secret lake or 
chain of lakes far in the forest behind the great cliffs. 

Two days below the Army post, wc found in the middle of the 
Yukon what Bud called a “gcmsc island.” Feathers and drop¬ 
pings covered the mud flat at the lower end of it in a confusion 
of such wallowing and muddy footprints as neither of us had 
ever seen before, and this was what we had been locjking for. 
It looked no different from any other island to us, but for some 
reason the geese liked it and met here, as if by agreement, in their 
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travels along the airways of the great North — or of the world, for 
tliat matter. From now on, as the elders trained the young geese 
for the long journey south, they would begin to flock up and 
travel about on test flights all over the country, and the airways 
would be eclioing with their calls. 

"Fo camoiillage our tan canoe, we found that only a few bent 
willows were necessary. They concealed nothing yet seemed to 
conceal everything to the incoming geese. It was left a few 
yards upriver next to the forest. There was just one thing to be 
careful of. Bud had shot only one goose in his life as a boy be¬ 
fore coming to Alaska, but he had shot ducks, w^hich, at least 
in the case of the male mallards, are just as smart, and he had 
found that any papers, cans, or especially shotgun shells dropped 
on the beach by the hunter are enough to warn the prey. For 
extra precaution we were careful not to leave our tracks in the 
mud, although we subscc|uently found that geese have no con- 
ccj)lion of human tracks. 

When, s(‘aied at my station among the willows, I saw my first 
flock of wild geese come in, drop, and settle all around me like 
so many airplanes, I just couldn't shoot, but let them all get 
away in the willows. Bud shot one goose when he heard no re¬ 
pot t from mc', a skinny Hutchins's, or wdiat w^c called lesser 
Canadian, which we retrieved with considerable effort, chasing 
it across mud flats and finally downstream in the canoe and 
back again. 

In order to kill a goose, a large and heavily feathered bird, 
with a ..jio shotgun, one must be almost upon it. Bud dug me 
a trench behind a log and covered the top of it with brush. Here 
1 huddled hopefully for two days in the mud, shivering, count¬ 
ing the mosc]uilocs, completely miserable, while it rained and 
rained. 1 would come out of my hole only to stretch my legs, grab 
a cjuart of hot tea, and go back underground again. Bud w'as 
cooking for us back in the brush a few yards, a thin spiral of 
smoke dissolving into the rainy air. Fortunately the humidity 
w^as keeping the smoke close to the ground. I didn’t feel too 
well I reflected upon the fact that we were not getting the proper 
food and that our systems were becoming upset. Why did Bud 
insist upon waiting senselessly upon this island just in vain 
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hopes? That younpf man’s passion to hunt, to make me into a 
hunter, sometimes surpassed all bounds. 

Suddenly, the sound of shouting voices came to our ears. Rifle 
shots from high-powered rifles poured into our island from a 
traveling boat. Ihey approached closer. “Oh, old” 1 thought 
wildly. “They must be shooting at a bear and they’re going to 
hit usi’’ Taking the initiative, I ran out to the beach and stood 
in full sight, where 1 was joined by Bud. Enter the Army. In¬ 
stead of the Indians we expected —for contrary to romantic 
opinion Indians long contaminated by the white man will be¬ 
have in this way — it was a boat packed to the brim with y)ung 
soldiers in uniform which approached. Idiey had certainly come 
a-shooting. It had just been, tinknown to us, pay day at the fort 
for the first time in four months, and I suppose the bo\s felt 
like “blowing off.’’ The bo\s had rented a boat from a nati\(', 
a very unwise practice, incidentally, and a single bottle of whisky, 
costing on the Yukon in the \icinity of fifty dollars, was up- 
tilted and seen to be going the rounds as the boat ran with a 
fancy showing up onto the beach. 

“Hello there,’’ and the half-do/en boys, surprised, stepped uj) 
on the beach in the soft mud, adding their tracks to those made 
by the wdld geese. “Say,” said one fellow in a loud voice, “do 
you know where we can find something to drink? Ehey told ns 
there was a saloon down here some place.’’ 

“Do you know you might have shot my wife just now?’’ said 
Bud, inhospitably. “And also my canoe?” 

“Ah thought it was a log. Sure am sorry, sir,” said a Southern 
voice. “Hope we didn’t inconvenience you-all.” 

We grudgingly had to admit that we didn’t mind. Personally 
J wasn’t sorry to see the Army at all; it had been a long tinu' 
in our sober lives in Alaska since wc had heard any young 
people laughing and shouting. There weren’t many young people 
in Alaska. 

“Someone must have been kidding you about that saloon,” 
Bud informed the loud boy, who came from Chicago. Tlu' otliers 
crowded up. “ 7 'here’s nothing here but what you see — the Yukon 
River. The next town, Koyukuk, is thirty miles down from 
here.” 
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“Come on then, fellas, what are w'c waiting for?” said another 
one from Florida. 

“I wouldn’t do that if I were you,” Bud advised. “When you 
go out on the river you should always go upstream. You arc in 
wild country. What would you do if your motor should give out?” 

“She’s leaking right now. Walk home. Ah guess,” the one from 
Alabama laughed. “Iley, you guys?” 

I had never realized we had learned so much about the river un 
til now. Although these other people had been on the Yukon four 
months, they had been, no doubt, chained up. Now they were 
lalheriiig at the mouth, and wild to go. One of them, who 
seemed somewhat more sensible, asked us if wc knew where an)f 
wild geese wxre. I wondered what Bud was going to say to this. 

“No,” he finally said, thoughtfully. “I can’t say I do.” Of 
course it was out of season, although season means little on 
the Yukon. But even had it been in season and perfectly legal, 
it would certainly not have been legal in a moral sense to tell 
them. Giving one personal friend a hint about where there is 
good hunting is one thing; telling whole groups and armies and 
egging them on to kill is another. Everyone should find his own 
game. "Fhat’s wdiat wc w^re doing. 

The boys got back into their places in their heavy wooden 
boat, wdiile three attempted to shove off. No luck. Already the 
boat had settled into the mud, and the boys’ uniforms were 
muddy to the knees. “Get in,” said Bud, and they did. Wading 
out into the slime, Bud braced his shoulders against the boat, 
and to the surprise of all of us, it moved. I’he boys moved off 
upstream in the direction of home. 

“You arc certainly getting to be some man of the North, Bud; 
but don’t get conceited,” I tempered my praise. 

“You have to be,” Bud replied seriously, and I could see that 
he was not joking. 

“I wonder what kind of stories those guys will tell about 
Alaska when they get home after the war?” 

“It does make one wonder, at times, doesn’t it? But maybe 
by the time the war’s over, they will really have something to 
tell about, some of them. Who knows?” 

No sooner had wc got back to our hunting and the echoes 
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quieted into silence again than we liad a second group of 
visitors to our island, two men and a girl in anotlu r boat. These 
three also were out joy-riding and seeing the river after pay 
day. The girl had bright red hair and was extremely pale. She 
didn’t look at all well. One man was a civilian and the other 
man was the highest officer of his outfit, there being two outfits 
(juite distinct from each other at the post. The office r had come 
to question us as to our business, where we were from, and 
where we were going; we subjected ourselves to this examina¬ 
tion in good spirits and found him a congenial, friendly jxTson 
who would assist us in any way he could and who sent by us 
friendly greetings to the commander of the post at hethel when 
and if we should arrive. 

We went back to waiting for geese again. Rut we liad not 
seen the last of the Army, by any means. Karly the next morning, 
we were just making the last preparations to shove off when we 
looked up from our labors to sec one of our frie nds of ye ste rday 
approaching on foot, the fellow who had been interestexl in the 
geese. By his appearance, we wonelereel immeeliately if se)me 
trageely hael occurred. Covered with muel, mosejuito-bitten, he 
staggereel into camp. 

“What’s happencel?” Bud cjuiekly aske.'el, all business. Once 
again Bud was a pillar of strength by his very voice and man¬ 
ner. 

The boy, who was only twenty-one, and wlu) hael a wife at 
home in Texas, explained what had ha|)peneel. Ihiel see ineel age¬ 
less as he listeneel. The boys hael spent the night e)n the e)ilu‘r 
enel of this very islanel, thre'c miles e)r more* away, d'he ir mote^r 
hael failed. They maneuvered ashore, ddiere, befene* they le'- 
ali/cd what had hap{)encd, the boat hael silently settled. It was 
at the memicnt filled with water, with only the tip ed the be)w 
sticking out. They had nothing to bail it with, d’hey eoulel not 
budge it. Having no lunch with them, they hael not eaten in 
twenty-four hours. (No news to us — neither hael we.) Used to 
a hearty breakfast each clay, our friend’s stomach was plaiidy 
“caving in,*’ although he was a very good sport. I’hc night hael 
been spent standing miserably around an open fire, while it 
rained ceaselessly and coldly upon their backs. They were not 
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equipped for walking over this type of terrain, and their brim¬ 
less caps held no mosquito nets. This morning they had voted, 
like shipwrecked sailors, on what to do. Some thought they 
would hold onto logs and swim and paddle across to the main 
shore, where they thought they might walk back to town. We 
gasped, for this iiica would have [)rovcd suicidal. Su]3sc([ucntly 
this boy had volunteered to come down to our camp and borrow 
an ax. 

“How do you think you could walk back to town on that side?” 
asked lUid, not unkindly. 

“Why, can’t you?” 

“No, I’m afraid not. That’s just another big island.” 

“Oh.” 

“Didn’t you notice that the river splits into three big chan¬ 
nels? 'File island we arc on now is in the middle of the middle 
channel. 'Fhe river spreads out over an area of, oli, may])c four¬ 
teen miles wide at this place. It would be very dangerous to use 
a log. Trying to float and swim across, you would never make it. 
The water’s too cold. If you made shore you would find many 
swamps and wildcat sloughs. You have got to learn that it is 
not always [possible to walk home in this country. Resides, the 
post is not over that wMy; it’s over there** 

“I hope they start looking for us this morning,” said the boy, 
and sat down on a log. “We sure wisht a thousand times last 
night we never come down here, boy.” 

“If you’ll chop a few sticks for me and lay them over my wife’s 
goose blind, I’ll sec what I can do about taking you up in the 
canoe,” said Bud. 

“So that’s what you’re doing — hunting geese here,” said the 
boy. displaying more animation than he had yet shown. “Don’t 
it get awful cold sittin’ in there, though?” 

“Yes, it does,” I said. “But that’s goose-hunting. How do you 
ever expect to get all those fellows in our canoe, Bud?” 

“I don’t know yet.” 

Unpacking the canoe again took a short time. With our ac¬ 
cumulated possessions stored at the edge of the woods beneath 
the canvas, Bud left me. “Can any of you paddle?” I heard him 
ask the boy as they shoved off. The answer was no. The boy 
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picked up his paddle with good intentions hut snnill art. Bud 
was not used to steering. They w'avered uncertainly upstream, 
just missing the treacherous sweepers which thrust out at them. 
C^ould they ever make it, with five boys packed in like sardines 
lying down inside the house canoe and only two to paddle, after 
they left the shelter of the island and met the full sweej) of the 
current in mid-river? “And for goodness’ sake,” I called, “re¬ 
member I’m stuck on this island alone, aiul remember the right 
channel to find me when you come back.’’ 

Had we all but known it, there was someone else who liad been 
out in the cold downpour of the rain all c^f the past night other 
than the bo\s. Someone else, right in this vicinity, close by. 

I installed myself uncomfortably in my goose blind when they 
had gone. \Wq needed food. But no geese came. Bud had cau¬ 
tioned me not to build a fire, as he believed the geese were 
seeing or smelling the smoke. I gave up, suddenly. Taking the 
ax, I selected some long dead poles lying in the forest, and 
holding them vertically, propped against tlie ground, chipped 
the strips from them until, underneath, I found those that were 
dry. W'hen I thought I had a liberal supply of them ! stacked 
them carefully, for evcr\thing was waterlogged from the con¬ 
tinued rain, and I was completely alone and growing more 
thoroughly chilled and ill every moment. For om i: in my life 
I started a fire with only one match, in the rain. Although flint 
may still be used in the far North to some extent, the old boy- 
scout method of rubbing sticks docs not go. llapj)ily and in¬ 
dependently I boiled a brew of river-water tea, which floated with 
twigs and goose grease in our long-unwashed bowls, and drank it 
standing in the drenched woods. With my jackknife I opened 
and devoured the last canned food, corn, exce pt that one can of 
milk and one can of oysters remained for Bud to have a hot 
oyster stew when he got back. And just then there came to my 
ears the call of the wild geese. “Loot. Loot. Honk.’’ (Irrsc! DownI 
Down! Out with the firel But alas, I couldn’t put the fire out. 
It smudged with wet leaves like an Indian signal. Oh, here they 
came, low over the trees. They were coming in the wrong way, 
by land instead of by sea. Tensely I held my gun ready to shoot. 
Wouldn’t Bud be happy and proud of me if when he returned 
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he found his pupil had shot a goose! It was a lovely vision, but 
that was all. T he hundred Canada honkers all suddenly saw the 
great cloud of smoke which issued forth from this end of the 
island. At the last moment they flared, and as suddenly were 
gone beyond all recall. There was no use. 

I was bark in the goose blind again quite obediently when 
from afar off across the river came the sound of a shot. I lis¬ 
tened. A pause. Another shot. I listened now intuitively. Finally 
a third shot came, muflled by distance. That was all. All was still. 
Three shots evenly spaced is the universal distress signal. Per¬ 
haps someone w^as hurt over there! I gave a single answering shot 
of encouragement wdth the shotgun. I w^atched the opposite 
shore line with the powerful glasses, but nothing moved there. 
There was nothing 1 could do until Bud came back with the 
canoe. The hours had seemed endless already. Wlicre was Bud? 

A low whistle, and, sometime later, Bud stepped out of the 
brush. I almost cried with relief. Rain, mingled with grime, 
bedewed his bearded face. Pie was soaked to the skin, as his 
waterproof jacket w'as fast wearing thin. “Food?’' I asked first 
of all. “Did the Army feed you, dear? I’ve been thinking of it 
all day. I kind of thought they would. Did you get any for me?” 

He shook his head. “I got them all in the canoe all right,” 
he explained. “Pour of them had to lie down inside. Must have 
been half a ton she carried. What do you think of that? Some 
Qiiceii Beai^cr, eh? But they couldn’t paddle. I never saw such 
guys — not one of them could paddle,” he repeated incredulously. 

“You couldn’t either at one time, dear,” I reminded him. 

“Well, I’m worn-out, now. Completely worn-out. When we just 
got wdthin sight of the town, there w^as the biggest officer in a 
boat just coming back after looking for them among the islands. 
It’s just like trying to find a needle in a haystack. He took them 
back in his big power boat. They gave me ten bucks, though. 
Then you know that .22 revolver I got on a trade with Dick on 
the Tolovana? Well, I sold that to one of ’em for twxnty bucks. 
So even if we didn't get any geese, we got thirty dollars' profit 
out of this island. I've been thinking, sweetheart, that I haven’t 
been doing right by you. This life is too tough. It's too much to 
cxi)cct of a girl. You haven't been getting enough to cat lately. 
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No wonder you aren’t a very <4001! hunter )et. I am ^oing to 
take better rare of us, somehow. If you want to, we ran stop at 
the next town or two and go bark on the river boat and giv(' it 
up. We ran wire our bank or make arrangements somehow to ge t 
out. Any time you say.” 

‘‘First you must eat your liot oyster soup,” T said, disregarding 
this for the time. ‘‘Until you’ve eaten we ran’t do anything. But 
I have something to tell )ou. A rouple of hours ago I heard 
distress shots from the other side. 1 think wc had better go over 
there and have a look.” 

‘‘Oh, ril tell you what that was,” Bud explained. ‘‘Do you 
remember that ollicer and his party who rame lure yesterday? 
Well, I forgot to tell yjii, he’s lost too, and the other olTia*r and 
his bniuh aia^ out looking for him.” 

‘‘Oh, dear,” was my first thought. ‘‘That girl. Was she out 
all night, dressed lightly, as she was, in high heels, in that down- 
j)Our?” 

‘‘She must have been.” 

“1 wonder wliat coidd liavc happened to them?” 

‘‘Oh, just a breakdown, I suppose. Certainly nothing they 
couldn’t fix ill time. Thc‘y were headed to go up Bear (’reek wluai 
last seen.” 

‘‘Do )Ou think wc should try to rescue them?” I oflered timidly. 

‘‘I wish someone would come and rt'seue me,” sighed lUid. 
I’m in no shape to rescue anybody after that workout. I me an it.” 

‘‘But do you suImpose we should try?” 1 persisted. 

‘‘We can’t do it,” JUid replied finally. One good thing to know 
is what you tan do and what )ou can’t do. ‘‘It’s out of ilie (|ues- 
tion. I'hey’re all right. 1 lie only thing for us to do is head down¬ 
stream towards Koyukuk as fast as the current will take us, and 
spend some of this thirty dollars getting some food. Do you 
realize that we’ve been practically living on air for days? [nsr 
try and do some hard labor and you’ll see the diffenaire. I found 
it out. We’re both dizzier than sick cats. T don’t even want food 
any more but I have to force myself to eat it. 'That part of the 
Army which is lost has got the rest of tlie .Army out looking for 
them, and they’ll find each other eventually. They’re right near 
home, and wc aren’t. Say, it’s a good thing pay day doesn’t come 
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very often, isn’t it? Rut I have a little present for you before 
we leave.” 

Bud pulled from a hiding place something which I perceived to 
be a small totem pole about sixteen inches high. It was carved 
(jut of spruce; and consisted of figures which would have dis¬ 
mayed any Indian by their strangeness. 'The first was the head of 
a man, smiling; this was followed by a jackass head just beneath, 
which was followed by the sole of a woman’s slioe, projecting 
viciously; and the final figure at the base showed the same man 
as at the top, looking very sad, with his mouth drawn down 
grotesquely. “I carved this for you while we were wailing for 
geese,” he explained. “You know all tote m poles tell a story. Let’s 
s(*e how' good you are at reading the story.” 

It was only a guess, but I guessed right, “dlie man made a 
jackass of himself,” I deciphered. “That’s clear, isn’t it?” Bud 
admitted that it was clear. “'Lhen he got the boot from the 
woman, who was angry with him.” 

“(^orrc'ct.” 

“Finally the man is very sad, and wishes to apologize. But it 
isn’t necessary, for she liolds no grudge against you. We’re in 
this tog(’tlier, liowxvcr it turns out. And we’re going to finish 
the trip, just as we planned, all the w'ay to Bethel!” 

Placing ni) totem pole in a safe place, I now took up my paddle 
and we headed for Ko>ukuk. 
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The Koyukuk 


Rrn would not cat fish from the fish wheels any more. Mush¬ 
rooms had made him sick twice. Small ducks we gen were slightly 
“blown” with young maggots before we could hnd a good place 
to cook them. W’^e cooked beans and ate but a mouthful because 
we discovered they were full of gnats. Our diet certainly hadn't 
turned out to be all that I had plannc'd for it. Hud, lieiiig larger 
and needing more food to keep him going than I, was rapidly 
starving before my eyes at this point. A swell wildi iness die titian 
I had turned out to be! All he wanted was tea and more tea, on 
which he was living. Indeed it was a tcanptation to subsist merely 
on a little tea, as its conifc^rting warmth filled up the em[niness 
and both of us were too lethargic to make the effort to cook 
the foods of which wc had grown so tired. 

\Vc sat in the canoe motionless hour upon hour as if wc were 
drugged, letting the current do with us what it woidd. What it 
would do, whether wc made an effort or not, was to carry us 
on the longest route around the bend of the river, and then, 
when the river immediately turned in the opposite direction 
again, leave us stranded in the shallows brought up against some 
bank in water that was not moving at all. riiis is how wc traveled 
much farthcT actually, in navigating the Yukon, than docs a 
powered boat. I used to think in the beginning that one could 
greatly shorten the distance one had to travel by drawing a 
straight line and cutting off some of the turns, but this is not so 
in a canoe. The perverse sweep of the current will not allow it. 

“1 think the time has come,"' Bud said significantly once again 
as we prowled a beach in a daze. There were three cranes sejuat- 
ting by the edge of the water or hip deep in water al)out eight 
hundrc'd yards below, as revealed by the glasses. We dived into 
the wet fiinge of willows and skirted the shore. What a golden 
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opportunity of a lifetime — there was, for once, perfect coverage 
for a stalk I 

“I’ll make a sporting agreement with you,” said I. “Let me 
make the shot this time if it’s to be done.” 

Ikid agreeably maneuvered me inio a wonderful position. 
“You mustn’t miss this time,” he said. I didn’t answer him. 

Two hundred yards out on the beach tlie cranes were seem¬ 
ingly asleep for the night, although 1 wouldn’t testify to it for a 
certainty; to all appearances their long legs were curled up 
under them, for no legs were to be seen. They looked exactly like 
stumps, so perfect was their natural camouflage in this position. 

I lay on my stomach as WTt as a li/ard, the rifle cocked and 
ready to go. Last of all, I raised my mosquito net so as to see 
less darkly. The moments during which I took perfect aim a thou¬ 
sand moscjuitoes descemded upon my face and neck, and clung, 
as we both held our breath. \Ve concentrated on the gray ob¬ 
jects; tliey were revealed but dimly in the partially water-clogged 
teles( 0 ])C sight and to a person looking without the aid of the 
sight tlicy w'ere scarcely revealed at all unless one knew in the 
first place that they were there. Ikid greedily eyed all of the hud¬ 
dled objects, reali/ing w’e could have but one at the best; his 
concentration on the business of hunting was this time not beset 
by other interfering thoughts, I could see. I selected the gray 
object w’hich appeared to the casual observer to be the most 
broadside, and fired. 

The startled cranes departed clamoring. Did one, just one, 
remain behind? We ran to the beach. We hunted the water’s edge 
over carefully. There was no crane. But in the middle of where 
the cranes had been was one solitary gray stump which looked 
just like them. Bud would never recover from this, that I had 
selected the stump as my target, and hit it, tool 

We had had the satisfaction for a minute of thinking that a 
sandhill crane might be ours, I reflected as I watched Bud’s face. 
Bud was glad the episode was over and that it had been decided 
in this way. No one should shoot the sandhill crane at this time. 
I was sure now that the episode of the cranes would never arise 
for us again; the crisis w^as past. 

We made a two days’ stopover on another goose island, and 
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Hiul broiioht down one more goose IVoin tlie air with tlie .22 
rille. 1 think our enjoyment was intense and savage and really 
too terrible to tell as we devoured this plump creature: the 
stO[) was one of mistaken stratc'gy, how’cver, because a high wind 
marooned us at its will on the island, leaving us alraid to cross 
to the shore and proceed. We were fortunate that it relented after 
a couple of days. 

Although we did not know it, for nobody had warned us, 
we were now approaching perhaps the most dangerous single 
s[)Ot on the lower Yukon — Bishop Mountain. A traveling bishoj> 
of the Ckitholic (Ihurdi had once been murdered by liis Indian 
guide here, and he lies buried at this spot. 

We percei\ed a tall, undercut clilf suddeidy facing us, at a 
double bend, where the whole river poured abruptly tlirough 
c^ne narrow gap. d he red walls of the dill were shee r, about live 
hundred feet higli. \\\'. weren’t worrie'd. We elieln’t e\eu cross to 
the opposite side of the river, but allowed the reel w:dl to ap¬ 
proach closer and closer in our ignorant curiosity. By that time 
it was too late to attempt to get lo the other side of the river. 

It was around seven in the evening, sunset. In the lingering 
twiliglii we‘ lounel a small liver Ilowing from a valley just at 
the edge of the clilf, and we even exploieel carelessly up it lor 
a while, Bud securing the first and only rabbit seen on the entire 
trip. Later we were to find out that this ri\er was but a channel 
of a short cut running twenty miles back of what was just 
another gigantic island in this wilderness of islands. Up this river 
I crawled close up to a flock of a hundred or more geese in the 
grass as they were bcxlding down for the night. I took much 
too much time in the stalk, and eventually missed my shot, to 
have not a hundred but actually a thousand geese wlio Jiad 
been hidden from sight boil up around me. I certainly seemed to 
have a genius for missing targets, however one looked at it. 

The long twiliglit had dimnuxl to a late blue. 'I he dills were 
red no more, but black. We shoved out of the mouth of the 
c|uiet little river. A strange mulfleci roar came to our cars, but 
we didn’t think anything of it. 

We were grabbed by unseen hands of iron from the depths. 
’Fhc depths wrenched at us, but on tlie surface was a layer of 
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fast water which practically boiled against the sides, a thrill shoot¬ 
ing from one end of the canoe to the other. 

“Paddle! I screamed to Bud, both of us realizing that for¬ 
ward motion will help to overcome almost any obstacle. Then, 
suddenly, the water on one side of us was going one way while 
the water on the other side of us was going just as fast in the 
other! I took a (piick side look, hardly believing my eyes. Some¬ 
thing was wrong here. As the dill fell back in a turn, we found 
om selves on tJie very brink of the three hundred-foot, backlashing 
whirlpool whi( h n'sided like a monster beneath it. 

rhere was nothing to do but point her straight ahead down- 
stieam and hope for the best. And ahead, as we rounded the 
bend p(‘ll-mell and came out into the full blow of the upstream 
wind, were lunning whitecaps. \Vc headed into them. But for 
the wave splitter Ihid had installed on our prow, we would 
ha\e bee'll swam[)ed in an instant. Jkid was drenched from 
head to heels, as the tops of the waves rolled across his chest. 

After ten frightened minutes we had ridden safely through the 
danger, just at the edge e)f the ri]), and avoiding the worst of 
the 1 tinning whitecajis. Had not the wind drop[)ed somewhat 
with the sun. had we not paused to go hunting but had started 
through the gap an hour sooner, f hesitate to say \vhat might 
have happened. We never forgot the lesson of Bishop Mountain. 
Whole boats larger than ours, penvered boats cariying half a 
dozen people, have been known in instances to disappear com- 
j)leiely on the Yukon, with never a trace found. We wondered 
why nobody had ever spoken to us of Bishop Mountain. Perhaps 
the reason is that the people on the river, as trader, missionary, 
and teacher staying close to their stations, do not travel about 
much and do not know all of their piece of river. 

High head winds obliged us literally to fight our way from 
wave to rolling wave, along the edge of the shore, all the way 
to Koyukuk. We jiassed many excellent goose flats, Bud futilely 
cursing the ..jio, which was not like him, and I endeavoring to 
be j)atient and comforting. Bud could hardly stand without 
sAvaying; still he seemed obsessed with the desire to stop at a 
thousand likely places to wait for geese, though I discouraged 
him at every one, and finally refused to let him ashore. Bud was 
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iiiitahly positive that if we could get just one good incal of de¬ 
licious fat goose meat under the belt, the whole country would 
look entirely different to us and (hat there need be no foolish 
fight against adverse circumstances to get immediately to town. 
1 was sure that our best bet was to keep going as fast as possible 
towards Koyukuk, and not prolong the agony by useless hunting. 
1 ke[)t stubbornly paddling on. 

tndeeil, during this stage of the trip, the country did not 
look so good, even to enthusiasts. In our ebbing strength we 
saw the Yukon as stretching endlessly along the bas(‘ of its 
unnamed northern hills, with which we had been well a((|uainted 
for several hundred miles, and which harbored never a sign of 
human life. 

At last we began to look anxiously for the big K()\iikuk Ri\t r 
to come in and for the town of Koyukuk. 

“I wish we had iiKjuired what side of tlie ii\er tlie town is 
on,” Bud said. “We should ahvays remember to in(]uire about 
the town below.” 

He was right. It would not be impossible to miss wliole towns 
entirely on the lower Yukon. 

Driving winds and rains met us full in the face, ki( king u[) the 
tops of the choppy waves before us and drenching us with river 
water as well. W^e were crowding (he extreme right bank, when 
at last it dropped away and we saw ourselves entering water of 
another color. T here was no doubt in our minds as to what it 
was. The tremendous mouth of the Ko\ukuk was drifted o\’er 
with blinding sheets of rain, turning the surface of the black 
water wliite, under the even glare of a leaden sky. As the currcuu 
and the efforts of our paddles moved us slowly into Ko\nkuk 
water, we realized that this was a dangerous place to linger, li 
would not do to be caught in the mouth of (lie big riv('r in sm li 
an upstream williwaw. Through gusts that were sudchai and 
ferocious we plied our j^addles doggedly across the bad open 
spot, being met in the middle, for the first time, by large rcjlling 
swells, almost as though we were out at sea. 

“Now where is the town of Koyukuk?” we wailed dejectedly. We 
hoped, how we hoped, that we had not niis.sed it. If it lay some¬ 
where on the far opposite side of the river, we were goners. At 
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last, throup;Ii the r«ain we believed we saw what might be the 
town, huddled beneath some dills in the distance. At least there 
was something white. It was a hope. 

But it was only a lish camp, probably deserted! Our disappoint¬ 
ment engulfed us. Where was the town that should be here? 
'I hat (oiildn’t be it. There was not possibly room for a town at 
the base of these frowning cliffs upon which we perceived that 
the waves were pounding. Riding like a cork the rolling swells 
whi( h were now ten feet high and growing stronger, we knew 
that we were stopped. \Vc could not get around the dills. \V 1 iat 
we had (ome so far to reach, apj^roaching with agonizing slow¬ 
ness, an inch at a time, was simply the white tent, gleaming like 
a beat on through the storm, of a lish camp belonging to natives. 
But tlie camp was occupicdl 

“(Collie ashore. Come ashore."' The Indian waved his hand 
expressiveh, and it took no imagination to read the concern on 
his face. Blown, willing hands reached down to help us. The 
\ery trees were lashing upon the clilf. 

We grasped the brown hands eagerly. Other hands, the hands 
of (hildreii, fastened our canoe securely to the lee side of the 
family’s large scow, where it bobbed with more decorum and 
l('ss wildiu'ss. “Hands,” I thought idiotically. “My hands are 
getting lougli this summer. 1 should do something about it. 
lUit--il y<m could sec the hands I’ve seen this summer — ” 

“d'liat old (Mirt’ii yh/cnrrgets some pretty wild notions, doesn’t 
she?” Bud remarked to me cheerily. 'Vo my surprise, while every¬ 
one waited for me, I could not step out of the canoe. My legs 
were no good for a minute. So on hands and knees, in a totally 
undignilied position, 1 crawled out on the makeshift rails which 
composed the dock, and there clung like a starfish. I gained my 
feet tremblingly and we progressed to the tent. Bud was holding 
my hand. 

“Water is rough today,” the Indian father laughed conver¬ 
sationally througli the storm. To this we fervently agreed. 

Thus, because we came to them in need of food and shelter, 
we became acejuainted with the Cooneys, a sj)lcndid j)rimitive 
family group which we could never have known so well other¬ 
wise, and whose name may conceivably be traced from the 
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Hawaiian koonrx, wliicli means “woman.” In the old days when 
as many as i |o wlialeis were known to ply tlu? ardic: (oasis 
in a single season, their world-wide sea jargon was introdmed 
into the Ncnth, so that today tracTs of the South S(‘as and 
other distant places mav be found in s(jme of tlu! local terms 
and names which the uninitiated may take for pure Kskimo or 
Indian. 

Idle Cooneys were different from any of the other luttiior 
Indians we had met this summer. "riu‘ i>ieal t!il)es of tlu‘ In¬ 
terior Indians of \(.)rthern America, stretching from the \icinity 
of Great Slave Lake in Canada wc'slwaid almost to the mouth 
of the Yukon, aie hugely related, according to Ih L. Kcithahn, 
curator of the Alaska Historic.d Musc uni in funeau. I he v are 
"rinneh, Dc'ncg Athabascan, Atcma, d'ahltan, I'aniana, Ingalik, 
KoMikon, \abesna, Kutchin and Han, all speaking the* Atha¬ 
bascan language. Probably of the Koyukon bianch, these j)(ople 
were different because they came from two hunducl miles noiih 
on the KoMikuk and weie relatively untouched by the white* man, 
or j)erhaps I shoidd say by the degrading inllucnces of town 
life. Ihis spot was the farthest south they had ever been, ft 
was also just about the farthest north wc' had ever been. The 
Koyukuk gold camps in the arctic' just north of here ha\(' been 
tcTined, incidentally, the most nc)iihein in the* world. From 
Koyukuk the ^'ukon Ri\er starts to turn south, and it will 
never get this far nciith again bc*fore reaching the sea. Wc were.’ 
in fact in the same latitude with and not far from isolated Nome, 
whe^se port is \isiied by steandjoats but four times a \c‘ar durirrg 
the brief summer and which is a place that rc’lativelv few travel¬ 
ers these cla\s sec. These interior Indians are entirelv diflcacrit 
from their neighbors, the? Nome Kskimos, howc’ver ; tliev are of 
a differcrU country, a dilTcrent race, and a different economy, 
ft is doubtful if u'any of them today know much c^f tin’ existence’ 
of* ?Noni(*, althc)ugh c one cdvably their wandering ancestors were 
fiimiliar with the coasts. Some authorities have gone so f.ar as 
to pr c*g tioM ic ate thrjf thei'e wdl be no pure, full-bloodc’d Fskimos 
h fi irr Ala.sla. l)y the m'^Mfr of this rerrtnry, but there* arc*, for¬ 
tunately foi ilu* sake* c)f the Fskimcj stock tha.t e thnologists would 
like tc3 preserve, actually gieat natural barriers in the way of 
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(listnncc and location, not to incnlion ruluiral barriers, which 
(cikI to prevent (rossbreeciin^i^ pcrfiaps as much today as in the 
old days wiuai ihe two ra((*s W(‘ie enemic's. Flu* liulians remain 
inland. I here is probably more likeliliood 01 l)oth races breed- 
ini' with tlie white, as tiim* i^nes on. 

I here is llu' (as(‘ of the* tc)\\n of IV'axer on tlie upper Yukon 
in Alaska which is a icmaika!)le example ol tlie ways of cross- 
])rccdini; and adajitation. It has be( 11 j>oiiu. d out to tiver tourists 
as an ama/ini^ example of the migration ol a whole people in 
our world today —which it is. The town of Beaver is Eskimo, 
was founded by Eskimos, who arc now of course marrying with 
the Intt rior peoples. Ft came to its present location forty years 
ago by tliis migration all the way across the trackless wilder- 
iu‘ss fioni Point Barrow’. 'Fhe reason for the migration is given 
tliat the peo|)le were so far in debt to the Barrow^ trader of that 
time tiuu they felt they could never be frc*e. Therefore, with a 
|apanes(.' by the name of Frank Yasuda, they set out u])on their 
three-year march, men, women, and children, and doubtless no 
one w’ill ever know the details of that mysterious wandering. 
One also should be aecpiainted with the diilicultics of tundra 
travel in summer to imagine it. The little colony w’as headed 
for the Ohandalar country and gold, but they missed it. I'oday 
they are living a peaceful life of hunting and trapping on the 
Ytikon fairly near bv. Frank Yasuda was their trader and he had 
taken an Eskimo wife. He was sent, along with his two lovely, 
college-educated, half Eskimo daughters, to a concentration camp 
to stay during (lie war with Japan. I'he Barrow’ trader is not 
knc:)wm to have collected. 

As we took our seats on the familiar packing boxes inside the 
Indian’s tent, the w’ind shrieked outside, and we huddled grate¬ 
fully once again at the side of a tiny Yukon stove. 

“Are hungry?” the woman asked softly. We ncxlded wdthout 
hesitancy. She put dowm the shuttle with which she was making 
a lishnet, and I realized that this trick of making fishnets must 
be Scandinavian in origin. 

It was a tndy handsome face and figure that bent over the 
preparation of our food now with a smile. Her black hair fell 
in braids upon her ample bosom, and her brow was elevated with 
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a native dignity. Her skin was golden, with faint roses in her 
rhccks. 

Like a mother hen she moved among her brood of tumbling 
children, uttering a word which sounded to our ears like “Caul 
Cau!” which means in Athabascan, “Ciet out of the way.” 

“My wife, she say, ‘Caul Cau!’ all the time, all day,” the 
father explained earnestly. 

The children, soon losing their shyness, climbed all over us 
witli sparkling eyes and breaths like cats, d'he l)aby, a three- 
or four-year-old boy, was mouthing with well-developed teetli a 
large smoked fish fin. 

(Jur meal consisted of coffee, sourdough bread, and cIk'C fish, 
and was subsequently repeated in the evening with all of llu* 
family. Our table was a piece of doth laid on the spriu('-strc‘wn 
floor, and it was set with knives, forks, spoons, and tin plates 
and cups. 

The i)reparation of the fish held our eyes in some fascination. 
Incidentally, mudi has been written about tiu' eating of taw 
fish by piiniiti\es. We never saw ainbody eating anv i.iw lish on 
our trip and attribute it to the fact that the nalise people know 
that the white man laughs at this custom, and tliereloi v do not do 
it in his presence. Furthermore no raw or “grtaai” lisli is (‘aten in 
any cpiantities at any time; it is a legend, (been fish will make 
dogs sick with dysentery and it is our belief that it Avill also 
make human beings sick if the diet is not plentilully relieved 
with cooked fish as well. 

As to our fish, a fine, tweniy-fivc-pound chee was placed upon 
the chopping block and the woman took after it with an Eskimo 
fish knife or skinning knife, making the scales lly. d'his knife 
has a blade shaped like a half-moon, which is rolled over the 
fish by means of a short stout handle projeding at right angles 
from the middle. Carefully washing the slices of fish, our hosti'ss 
next placed them in the skillet to fry. But the fish had been 
sliced, not as a white person would do it, but along the sides 
vertically, leaving the large fins on each piece, to stick up four 
inches high as they roasted in the frying jjan. Were those for 
us? Didn’t she forget something? Perhaps she made a mistake. 

PiUt it was evident that the Indians appreciated the fins of 
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the fish, and had left them on with this in mind —one for 
Bud and one (or me. We put plenty of pepper on them and 
took them in our fingers doubtfully and greasily, thinking that 
so recently this fish had been swimming with these very fins, 
'i'hey wcien’t bad to nibble on, a bit fishy to our uninitiated 
taste [)eihaps, but no doubt better for you than candy. 

I'he woman understood little English, the children none, for 
these (hildrt'ii had never seen the inside of a school. We later 
h ained that the woman was born of a white Scandinavian father, 
one of the adventuiers for gold who wandered far into the 
Royukuk. Half white, she had ))een raised entirely by the natives 
and in kee]nng with native traditions. She had seldom seen a 
white pc i son ol her own race; she knew no other life than this. 
Now, at the age (^f aioiind thirty-six or less, she had borne 
unknown numbers of children (the trader guessed about fifteen), 
half of whom, like the seeds c^f wild nature itself, never reached 
matin ity. Althougii slie seemed happy enough and intelligent 
enough, if one can risk a judgment by a glance, her mind was 
destined by (‘nvironment never to develop further. 

\yv of course wanted to know what was to be known about 
Bishop Mountain, above, where we might have lost our lives. 
It was Sam (looney who told us the name of the place. He listened 
with lined, impassive face, then shook his head seriously. Yes, he 
knew the place widl. It was a very bad place. “Many strangers 
diown there,” he at last remarked candidly. We had gathered 
bc‘fc;re now that the Indians hold the Yukon River in large 
respect at all times, and arc pretty discreet in their ventures on 
it. 

^Vhere was Kov ukuk? Koyukuk was down just four miles from 
here, on the right-hand side. But one woiddn’t venture to pass 
the cliffs tc^day. Perhaj^s tc^morrow. 

Koyukuk vv^as the only town the family from the north knew. 
It was the source of evervthing they needcxl and used, the sup¬ 
pliers being bartered from the trader witli their furs and skins. 
Apparently they nc’ver wondered much just where the trader 
himself got these things, or perhaps they were shy in revealing 
their ignc^rance bv asking questions of wliite people. VcTy often 
the white men wall give evasive re})lics to serious cjuestions, or 
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tell untruths just to make a coarse joke at the expense of some¬ 
one less sophisticated. I'hc grubstake for this jnosperous family, 
which ranged over a wide area of good fur country, was Jiioo 
yearly, Sam told us. Bud tried to explain to Sam about gasoline 
pumps at the service stations Outside, and about how auto¬ 
mobiles travel on roads to connect every point. It was hard to 
tell for sure how much was being understood or if Ikid was 
being entirely believed. Sam merely nodded and smiled politely in 
acquiescence. Sam had traveled quite a bit, however. He had at 
some time actually travelc'il all the way up tlie river by steam¬ 
boat to Ncnana, where he had seen cars and had ridden in one 
once when he was conveyed to the hospital of Bishop Bentley’s 
Episcopal Mission. He described this ride to us with a childish 
wonder and delight. Deathly ill, he had nonetheless experienced 
the ride for all it was worth. At Ncnana he had seen the railroad, 
but was surj)riscd to learn from Bud that the train ran on the 
tracks to other places from there. It had simply existed at one 
place for him. Speaking of the great engine, he said: “He makes 
big noise I Have you seen him, too?’' 

We nodded. Then he asked, “Is he In Fairbanks, too?’’ W(.‘ 
explained that not only is he in Fairbanks but he is in Se ward 
where the big boats from the ocean Outside come. We illustrated 
on our map, but again it was dilficult to know if the tongenial 
family actually understood. 

The family had never seen a horse or a cow, which Buel tried 
to describe as a sort of tame moose. Their butte*r in the can 
they thought of as “cow grease,’’ rendered out by fixing as they 
rendered the grease out of animals they got themselves. 

Bud’s and Sam’s scientific discussions extended into the night. 
One tale was of a tragedy wherein a little Ii\e->ear-old boy on 
the river had picked up the .22 rifle one day and accidentally 
shot and killed his little sister, age three. The grieved Indian 
parent threw the gun into the Yukon, but not altogether for 
the same reasons that a white man might have done so. Sam ex¬ 
plained, “That man, he think .something is wrong wath gun. 
He never use him more.’' 

Bud learned from Sam how to give the “fighting call” to call 
a moose. Our friend Dick on the Tolovana had given similar 
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instructions, only Dirk Iiad perfected the Indian method by 
(raining his little dog to work with him by growling softly in 
warning when the moose arrived. For giving the fighting call is 
a dangerous |jastiine during the rutting season. All our informers 
attested to that emphatically. 'Fhe call is made by rubbing a 
stick f)ctween two dead birches, or it can even be made with a 
canoe paddle or oar on the side of one’s boat as one drifts along 
a river, d'his call brings only the big moose, because the little 
ones are afraid and hide. Approaching as softly as a ghost, the 
nearsiglited mighty bull slides through the brush, never treading 
on so much as a twig or a dry leaf that will crack and betray his 
presence. 

“Why doesn’t he get his horns caught in that stuff?’’ I have 
asked. NolKxIy seems to know the answer to this. 

"Fhe j)urpose of the bull moose is to surprise and charge his 
adversary off guard. I'he hunter must keep alert to see his 
(juarry before' his c|uarry sees him. Sam said that it was advisable 
to have a tree to climb right at hand. He knew a man who was 
|)i(ked up on the antlers of a bull moose and carried away into 
the forest. Sam exjdained: “He was long time dead.” 

An interesting insight was here gained into Indian psychology, 
howevc'r, which slightly shocked us. Sam and his partner were out 
hunting moose in the snow in the early spring. “We hit him 
here’’ (touching his forearm), “and here” (touching his shoul¬ 
der) , “and here’’ (touching his hip). “Moose go on. Never stop.” 

“What kind of rifle?” 

“A .:50-3o.’’ Wc weren’t surprised at this. Aside from the .30-30, 
the .22 rifle is practically the only rifle the Alaska natives know. 
“It’s a shame for the traders to sell those .3t>-3^^ ^ natives, 

from the standpoint of the game,” Bud had previously told me. 
“They’re really too small fen' these moose and bear, and walrus; 
they make too many cripples in the hands of an Indian — in the 
hands of most white men, too.” 

“Snow is all red. Blood everywhere, red,” continued the Indian, 
spreading his hands. “Follow moose long ways. Only one bullet in 
gun.” His voice dropped. 

“What did you do?” wc asked. “You only had one bullet left 
in your gun?” 
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“Go back home, then/* 

“What?” I cried, amazed. 

“Save bullet. Maybe, find other moose sometime,’* was the 
philosophical answer. 

As I undressed hurriedly inside the Qxiecn Braider that niglit, 
to fall asleep before I had a chance to get seasick, my mind 
hummed with the fact of our encounter with this family from 
the north. 

How I should like to adopt this family and introduce them 
myself to the civilization pressing in upon them, yet of which 
they were completely unaware and oblivious. How interesting it 
would be to have the chance to observe the impact of our 
civilization upon them, if introduced in an advantageous way, 
by a friendl What would they think of it? 

As w’c lay on the bouncing weaves snugly haltered to the natives* 
boat, I had a dream. I dreamed that I returned to the States, 
not with one little Eskimo child, but with the wiiolc of the Sam 
Cooney family with me, of all ages and sexes. The perfect family, 
certainly. They all had clinical examinations, vitamin pills, 
new twentieth-century clothes for travel, individual attention and 
care. There was a bugaboo about the wind in Alaska that no 
native can live Outside because of a tendency toward tuberculo¬ 
sis in the warmer climate and the change to a sedentary occupa¬ 
tion, but certainly that couldn’t be any more hazardous than the 
infectious conditions to which these people were already sub¬ 
jected, wdth the known disastrous results! And as for outdoor 
exercise — well, they could get that too, in the States, if they 
must have it. Yet they were only to be “led” in their adventures 
Outside, never forced or frightened into making any decision 
that they did not care to make for themselves. Would they go 
with me right now if I asked them, I wondered. 

The children of the Cooney family, after some time of inten¬ 
sive tutoring, we would place in their grades in American public 
schools. That is usually the thing that is done. Of course as a 
child T had hated school and the whole system of artificial 
grown-up life with my whole heart. If I had been allow^ed to take 
this same canoe trip on the Yukon with all of its glories at the 
age of twelve or thirteen, for instance, instead of delavin^ it 
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for years, I would have been quite as capable actually, with the 
same judgments, of estimating physical phenomena and would 
have had somewhat more strength and animal vigor for the 
enjoyment of it than at the present time; I would have been a 
liappier child. When nature was dearest to me it was withheld 
as entirely as possible that I might be “safe.” 

Well, now that I was grown-up, I knew that children had to 
go to school for thousands of hours or for around fifteen years 
(ontinuously for the first part of their early developmental life. 
Or did they? 

I jierccived then the great difference between civilized chil¬ 
dren and the children of the wild: our children spend a great 
deal of time learning to do things which are useless, things not 
associated wdth survival or earning one’s living at all. These 
things are a part of our culture. Wilderness children introduced 
to these activities have a hard time to understand the point of 
them at first. We would call them underprivileged because they 
have never learned to play, as we understand it. Little children 
hunt moose or break trail for the dogs at forty below zero in 
the North, with the nearest other human being miles away; 
wilderness children, like our own farm children, especially in 
former days, arc needed for work, and the things that a little 
cliild can do are such as would exhaust the resources and capac¬ 
ities of many of our civilized men. 

First the husband and father of the transplanted family must 
have a job if this transplanted family is to be “civilized.” The 
father would have to punch the time clock, of course. I have an 
idea he wouldn’t like it, because most of us don’t. How would 
that compare with his old pride in outwitting his animal friends 
on his trap line and his pride in his fine furry dogs? 

The mother would be another problem. She would not like to 
have her husband and her children away from her all day, be¬ 
cause people do not like what they are not used to. Was this 
not an abnormal way of life, this separation of the once-vital 
family group? Was it not the unity of this primitive family which 
had attracted me in the first place? What did our educated white 
women do with themselves under the modern situation? Of 
course that is a little problem in world society that we have 
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never altogether solved satisfactorily during tlie transition pe¬ 
riod of the last fifty years; whole books are written upon it, 
the disorganization and displacement of family groups. 

Then, keep the parents in Alaska. They were too old to 
change. It had been expecting too much, of course, ddie new 
generation, the children, are always the hope of reformers. But 
what about the tragedy of the separated family group, even 
when children are adopted alone in the first j)lare? Perhaps the 
only thing is to take Alaska orphans, which would indeed be a 
great service, and one which, it is hoped, will come more into 
vogue in the future. 

Like most people who stop to think intensively on such com¬ 
plicated subjects, in the dark of the night, 1 doubted at last 
the absolute wisdom of this system which I proposed to en¬ 
force upon the native, to change his life and make it go iny 
way. It brought so much misery and so many problems that 
wasn’t it better simply to let him alone? I'here arc thousands 
who, becoming ske[)tical of the reforms which have never wwked 
out as they were supposed to work out, have swung over to this 
ojunion. W'hy can’t we just mind our own business? do many 
practical-minded Alaskans today the incoming missionaries of 
different religious faiths and systems, for instance, are frankly 
a great [)Lague w^hich grips the land in darkness. But looking 
at it from an unbiased viewpoint, we must realize that the re¬ 
sultant confusion is no one person’s fault or even society’s fault 
altogether, but simply inevitable with the growing process, 
wherein there are “growing pains.” 

I came to realize in my reverie (and I was rapidly becoming 
seasick, for I had not gone to sleep) that our civilization, where 
it may not be right in all things, at least offers a human being 
such a wide variety of choices for living as has never been of¬ 
fered before by any culture at any time, and one simply can¬ 
not turn his back. Dismissing with a shrug all the world has to 
offer simply isn’t done. Most people think their bondage is 
worth it, at least for the experience. If the simj)le native has 
not at least had the chance to make his choice from this great 
carnival, then he is really missing something. Even if it be peaccr 
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fill, a near-animal existence is not enoughl A few thousand years 
ago the human mind commenced to think, and now it cannot go 
back. We were given human minds with which to think. We 
;dl deserve that chance. One cannot even begin to know what 
his choices are until he becomes educated enough to have some 
liasis from wliicli to chorise. FurthcTmore, the world is becom¬ 
ing so small that very soon now there will be no escape. I’lic 
Outside (an be pushed back but little longer by people living 
in obscure* places in the w'orld, for no place is obscure. This 
docs not mean that these people cannot retain workable parts 
of their own identifying culture, but that they must add on the 
new\ Natives in the Alaska of today must feel this, in a vague 
way at least, for they know that jiressures arc being exerted 
upon them. It is either adapt to the higher culture and survive 
or fail to adapt and die. Many are dying, gi\ing up their lives 
like rabbits, d'hoy don’t like to ask (juestions of the white men 
as to just where the gasoline comc's from and wdiy. They arc 
afraid to ask, alraid to know; they aie fillc'd with fc'clings of 
ins(‘curitv, wliidi they bolster up by periodic use of the white 
man’s licpior, which makes them forget, d’here are psychological 
reasons for the Indian’s ilhu'ss and death rate as w’ell as purely 
physical ones. 

“You’re a funny one,” said Bud, w’hcn we wxtc walking up to 
the Coonev t(‘nt the next morning for breakfast. “By your Icttcas 
you would like to bring evervbody you know to Alaska to educate 
them, and then you want to take all the Alaska natives that 
belong here and ship them Outside. Now^ I ask you, is that rea¬ 
sonable?” 

“I wonder what will happen to our friends,” T only mused, still 
engrossed. “You know, there’s not much danger of our ideal 
family ever going Outside, but I am afraid the Outside is going to 
come to them, w^hether we like it or not.” 

At Koyukuk we sat drinking a small glass of red wine and 
nibbling crackers and rare cheese wn’th the hosjiitable trader of 
the trading [lost, who had heard of our coming. 

It was raining softly on the faded windowpancs. Outside was 
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another of the so many cold gray days which we had experienced 
on the river. Inside were the warmth, the food, and the cheer 
which had been awaiting us at the end of the trail to Koyukuk. 

How many and varied w^ere the personalities to be found along 
the hundreds of miles of this wandering Yukon River! The trader 
was a naturalized Italian, born in Italy. How had he ever ended 
up here? He was a very astute trader. He was just now opening 
a branch store at the new Army post. His oldest boy, born and 
raised here at this far northern point, was flying out lU'xt week 
to begin his fall term at a private military academy in Washing¬ 
ton. His talented, half-Athabascan wife, wdio had been educated 
Outside, now joined us, bearing a platter of smoked sliced salmon 
strips, a big bundle of which we had just bought, and an open 
guest box of chocolate creams, nuts, and fruits. “I know you’ll 
enjoy these,’’ she said. How we didl 

In the adjoining social lounge of the post, which had also be¬ 
come partially a roadhouse, an Army flying officer and an Army 
doctor were drinking quietly and reminiscing of college days and 
the wives they had left at home. The conversation was that of men 
sadly homesick. 

These two, one of whom Bud had met before, now introduced 
themselves. They had been curious about us, they said. They 
could not imagine anyone taking the trip we were taking just 
for fun. ‘‘Seriously, what do you get out of it?” they asked. That 
was too much even to begin to explain to someone with such 
a divergent view. Perhaps it’s a matter of temperament. 

What we wanted to know, out of curiosity and also out of an 
annoying conscience, was if the stranded party, inciuding the 
girl, had ever been rescued. We learned with relief that they 
had been; however, the experience had been very hard on the 
girl, who was ill for some days. 

We further learned that at the Army post the natives working 
on construction were running wild with money and liejuor. The 
streets were filled with dogs and children. Fights of whole fac¬ 
tions took place on occasion. There was frequently no one to 
take care of the children, because their parents were drunk and 
the children were obliged to take care of them, or in some cases 
gel drunk themselves. 
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While tve were at Koyiikuk we saw Sam Cooney’s children in 
a similar situation. Our ideal family, on hitting town to buy 
su])|)lies just before going out for the winter season, were lying 
liappily with some of the town Indians, in their tent on a big 
drunk. 



XIII 


The Yukon Trader 


Our next run, down to Nulato, was a sliort one because wt had 
full stomachs. We should never have such a consistently skimpy 
diet again; the worst had passed in that regard. At Koyukuk Bud 
had traded the combination .410 shotgun and one of tlic beauti¬ 
ful .22 pistols for that most priceless instrument to the hunter 
during a good fall on the lower Yukon: a twelve-gauge pump 
shotgun with a goodly supply of heavy shells, loaded with num¬ 
ber-two shot. Shells, however, were hard to gta since the war. We 
were able to get but one dozen eggs that were spared from the 
trader’s own larder. Only one steamboat had come this iar clown 
the Yukon during the whole summer and only one more was 
yet expected for the year. As the government orchr to cease 
gold-mining operations would soon come, there would be but a 
handful of civilian whites left in the Interior during this war. 

Indians along the river were picking up floating hundred- 
gallon cans of high-grade aviation gasoline, and wondering 
where they were ccaning from. They wi re coming from big ralts 
which were being pushed dc3wn the river by a man who was 
being paid sixty dollars a day by the United States Army for his 
services and liis boat. He had his troubles, however. He had to 
employ hcl[)ers, and the rafts were always getting onto bars from 
which it was virtually impossible to remove them. Hie high- 
grade aviation gasoline, unknowai to the unthinking natives, 
was bound fc:)r a base or bases of strategic importance on the 
strange and lonely Bering Sea coast. 

‘‘I think we’re approaching the suburbs of Nulato,” Bud said 
as w^e passed five fish wheels in a row. (The commissionia’s 
family’s fish wheels.) The robber ravens were perched on the 
cliff watching the slow wheels turn; they w^cre our only ob¬ 
servers. Then —we rounded a bend, and there it was, the town. 
As Nulato is a good-sized town as river towns go, it supported 
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ihrcc traders. Nulato is one of the oldest settlements on the 
\ iikon River, having been founded by the Russians in 1838, and 
before that being an Indian camp. 

A man can make a very fine living at trading, or could in these 
areas in the j)ast. t raders are recruited from all ranks. One 
trader who has a Raclielor of Science degree told us that he only 
works every other year, taking one year off for vacation Outside 
with his wife w'hile his brother and the brother’s wife take 
tlieir turn at the post, alternating, dhere are some men who 
have been known to set up a number of fish wheels (made in a 
day or two of labor) , and rent (hem out to the Indians for half 
of all the Indians catch in a four months’ season — and that’s a 
big pndit for tlu‘ investment of a few sticks of wcxxl and a 
binulie of wire nush. Fliers in Alaska, much too busy carrying 
passengers to bother w'iili trade as a rule, or to bother getting 
off the main airways, can make a very profitable living from 
native trade alone. Fhe Alaska natives find that trips out to 
distant camps are just as cheap by airplane as they are by dog 
team, Ix'cause it c'()>.ts so much to feed dogs, and is also expensive 
in time. Besides, they enjoy the airplane. A flier used to service 
tJie lower Yukon with reindeer meat from thc‘ Kskimo village of 
Ibialakleet on the Hcring Sea coast, and the demand W'as for 
more meat ilian he could jx)ssibly handle. Fhe meat scdls for 
fi\e cents a pound at the place of butchering, for ten cents a 
pound at Kaltag, for fifteen cents a pound at Nulato, for twenty- 
five cents a pound at Ruby, and so on up, increasing in price 
as the distance increases, 1 he enterprising young man, accord¬ 
ing to the story as we heard it, cleared $75,cx>o one year not 
long ago for hauling nothing but reindeer meat this way in his 
plane. P>ut unfortunately before he could spend the money this 
adventurer cracked uj) and was killed. The Army at the time 
were on the Yukon would take all the reindeer meat frexn 
local sources that it could get, but there wxre no fliers to fly it in 
on a commercial basis. 

Uncle Frc'd’s saying rang in my mind, “When you’ve seen one 
you've seen them all,’’ as we wended our way up paths made 
slimy l)y native's and clogs alike at the w^aterfiont. Nulato s 
banks weren’t as dangerous to navigate, nor as dangerously 
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iiiulcrciit by the river, as Koyiikuk’s liad been; however, it is 
small wonder that any trader looking out over this same de¬ 
pressing view day after day from the window of his frame 
house on the boardwalk would become, out of self-defense, 
hardened and embittered toward the native and the native way 
of life. Close about the trader's house, the post ollice, and the 
building which housed the Signal Corps boys (Nulato being 
a stopover on Pan-American’s experimental Nome-Asiatic route) 
huddled the small log houses of the Indians, with green lish, hang¬ 
ing unsmoked and putrefying, on the ends of dirty strings let 
down from the roofs — food for human consumption. 

As we climbed up to the boardwalk with interest, and headed 
into the first trader’s building which we noticed, we were given 
at first to believe that Nulato was the most unfriendly town 
we had yet seen. i\lthough we lingered at the trader’s counter 
sociably, nibbling candy bars and drinking a bottle of soda pop, 
sent on its one-way voyage from Neiiana in a barrel of saw¬ 
dust, and retailed at thirty-five cents the bottle, no move was 
made toward us. The Signal Corps boys had already reported to 
the traders on our coming, on the fact that we were vacationers 
and honcymooners, taking a canoe trip, and the fact — of in¬ 
terest to the Army —that the pictures we were taking were not 
harmful in nature. Incidentally, word had drifted back up the 
river to the people we had passed that the Army had halted the 
canoe trip and had sent us out, but this was not so. We were 
allowed to proceed, and one might say that each town knew 
more about us now as we approached than we knew about our¬ 
selves. 

Outside the trader’s, walking the boardwalk again, we were 
met by sour looks from all sides. An elderly white woman in a 
dashing red shawl and with a gardening trowel in her hand 
passed us by, as though we had met on the sidewalks of a big 
city; although we waited for her to say hello, she didn’t. The 
aging commissioner, alert to anything new and eyeing us with a 
curiosity he could hardly contain, obligingly looked for mail for 
us, although we knew full well that there would be none. All 
our mail was being held for us at Seward, pending our un¬ 
certain return. 
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Knowing now that it was customary to show interest in and 
to visit the town’s graveyard, its chief pride and its only esthetic 
contribution, we now asked to see the graveyard. The commis¬ 
sioner took us. 

Indeed Nulato certainly has one of the best specimens of 
graveyards of this type on the river. “Look inside one of the 
houses,” suggested the commissioner daringly, although he had 
never done so himself. We slipped the latch on one of the little 
curtained windows. The inside of the cottage over the grave was 
papered witli wallpaper and the “floor” w^as laid with colored 
oilcloth. There were some partly eaten pink trader’s cookies on 
the floor! 

“Well, that beats me,” said the commissioner. “I’ve heard of 
tliat,” and he explained that the cookies and cakes are bought 
by the natives from the trader and then placed inside the win¬ 
dows of the house at intervals as gifts to the deceased. But the 
children, being always hungry for such things, cannot resist them 
for long, after the dc'licious gifts are entombed. The cookies 
disappc'ar all right, but it is doubtful if the spirits eat them! 

Standing sunounded by the grave houses in tlie tall grass 
overlooking the peaceful Yukon, we were silent for a few mo¬ 
ments as j)eople curiously are in a graveyard. A few obscinc 
wdiite people had also found their final resting spot here; we 
wondered what their lives Iiad been. One of the most ou(standing 
phenomena c:)f Nulato’s graveyard is a very fine three-hy-five-foot 
plate-glass mirror erected over one of the graves, ddiis gift, mag¬ 
nificent on the Yukon, was no doubt so that the .spirits could 
enjoy looking at themselves — something that living native people 
do not often get to do. 

“I have heard that there arc a couple of white w’omen in 
town,” I offered the commissioner, knowing full well that there 
were. But I had said the wrong thing this time, for his wife 
was not one of them. Thinking then that I was not intere sted in 
any other than white women the commissioner apologized that 
liis wife and daughters wTie busy cleaning house on Saturday, 
and hesitated to ask us over. It was not for some time that we 
realized there was more here than met the eye. Although the 
Yukon as a whole is democratic in these respects, we had found 
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a town where the whites live on one side of the railroad track, 
so to speak, and the natives on the other. We had also landed 
riglit in the middle of a town throbbing with bitter feuds and 
suspicions, an introverted town, with a considerably down-in- 
the-moiith expression. Each side was waiting to see what ilu* 
other faction was going to do and what we were going to do 
before offering friendship! 

An old-time acquaintance of our Uncle Fred’s was located at 
Nulato; that is, Fred knew him through conveying messages 
back and forth over Alaska, although for the last twelve years 
he had been strictly at Nulato. We found him and said (nir little 
greeting. The large fat man had been out cutting steamboat 
wood between his telegraph duties. lie w’as at this time in the 
process of moving his wotxlpilc for the fifth time this st’ason, 
higher up the bank as the river followed. Uncle Fred had told 
us that it was sometimes difficult, in past years, to make a con¬ 
tact with Nulato as our friend was out with his wocxlpile and 
forgot to get back with exact promptness for schedules. 

Wc went back into the first trader’s store again. still 
wantcxl to sec more cjf this river town and the peo[)le in it. The 
youngish fellow at this store had appealed to us more than the 
others wc had seen. He had sandy hair and a little sandy 
mustache, and in addition to his duties as trade r he took weather 
observations, making reports by radio telephone on exact and 
confining hourly schedules by a code carefully composed of 
meaningless words, such as “love, George, king,” and many 
others, nonsensical to the stranger’s ears. 

“We were wondering,” said Bud, “if you people have had any 
fresh meat lately. Wc have a large goose in the canoe wx' would 
like to have you have. We know how it is here.” 

The young man raised his tired pale blue eyes with interest. 
“You bet,” he said. “How much do you want for it?” 

“Nothing. It’s a gift, of course. I wouldn’t sell geese anyway, 
for sentimental reasons. Wc shot it for you. We get chances for 
lots of them on the river, you know.” 

“Yes, I suppose you do,” the young man said wistfully. 

At that his slender wife came in, and we all introduced our¬ 
selves. The Busks were from Chicago, and both of them had 
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w’oi kcd |)i tK 11( tilly dll ilu ii livrs di desks iis l^ookker^pcrs l)('ff;i'(' 
foinino here. I’lic (]uiet ron.scrvativc Dusks canie all the way to 
the Yukon onr(‘, to visit their uncle, who was a trader, and they 
retnainedi I'liey, too, had had an Alaskan sourdough uncle. We 
were invited to stay for a goose dinner, and wc subsequently 
n inaitied a whole week at Nulato, enjoying unprecedented hos¬ 
pitality and warmth of friendship. 

During tlu' week we ware gone three nights on a goosc-hunt- 
itig ex|)edition, tia\cling abcjut two hundred miles over, around 
and ai)oiit the \'ukon ijy motorboat, and motoiboating on the 
Yukon was indeed cxhilaiating s{)ort. korest. one of the Sigurd 
Coips 1)0)s, took liis annual wartime lea\e of three da\s while 
w'e w’ei(‘ at \ulalo to do this. Dack up past dangerous Bishop 
Mountain the ihua’ of us went. Ihshop Afountain was cepially 
dangei'ons oi’ mor(‘ so in a mototboal, W'C found: our nine-horse 
motor could hardly pull against the current but allowxd us for 
a time to !(‘main in one place, being sucked steadily and 
ominously towards tlu* red walls of the dills again. And one 
felt even more helpless just sitting there in a motorboat, unable 
to do a tiling. 

d he excursion was principally for a lark and secondly to get 
.some* gc’ese for a portion of tlie w'hite population c:)f Nulato, 
wdio, confined at their posts, had no opportunity to enjoy them. 
Forest, who was an anxious and enthusiastic novice', fired fusil¬ 
lades of shots; I shot a grc*al deal mysc'lf. Neiihc'r Forest noi' I 
got results. 1 he aflc'rnoon of the' second day Bud was just about 
to walk out and cheer fully pick up his goose (he had been 
negligently shooting only those fc*w' which (lew overland and 
droj)])('d at his fec't) , when we heard kor'est give an ecstatic 
shout, “Fv(‘ got one!” .\nd Forest walked out and picked up 
BiicFs goose, triumphantly retrieving it. So Forest got one goose, 
I got no gcc'se, and liucl got the rest. Wc hadn t the heart to 
toll Forest about his goose', bc'causc he was certainly an ardent 
sportsman if not a siucc'ssful shot. 

Birds that I'orest and I aiinc'd at sim])ly sliook their fcatlurs 
and travc'lc'd on. We ju'otested that something must be the 
matter with our guns. Wc; had shot forty or fifty tiint\s and be¬ 
lieved that our bullets must be loaded ciinly wdth powder. Fo 
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prove that nothing was at fault but ourselves Bud handed us 
in turn his own twelve-gauge pump gun and continued him¬ 
self at intervals to bring down geese easily with a light twenty- 
gaugcl “You’ve got to lead them about fifteen feet sometimes, 
depending on how high they are. And you guys are shooting at 
them out of range, bhey should be close enough so that you can 
see their eyes. Never shoot at a goose coming towards you but 
wait until he passes so the shot can go between the feathers. 
You’ll get onto it all of a sudden after a bit.” But no revela¬ 
tion came. At Bud’s remark that he supposed a person could 
shoot two hundred or five hundred geese right on this spot if 
he wanted to dining the next two days by just steadily shooting, 
Forest and I simply looked at each other. Could he? 

d hi'sc da)s were clear and golden, the air like wine, our hearts 
jubilant. IMr. Ihisk had promised us a whole fall of sncIi weather. 
“Fall is the only season I really like on the Yukon,” he had 
said, but we thought that was putting it mildly. It was like 
heaven, and we wished (hat Busk could have got out to enjoy 
such paradise. Since Bud and Forest alone had been caught out 
all night in the rain once during our sojourn at Nulato, we 
built little houses of branches with their yellow and brown fall 
leaves attached, and slept in them like creatures of the woods. 
With (he wind blowing cold, in the early morning light we 
would slip frenn our sleeping bags, and before we could dre ss the 
wild call of the geese resounded, Windy cold clays ke[)t the geese 
on the move, and that’s exactly what \vc w^anted. "Fhe clarion 
calls of the wild geese on the wind just sounded like traveling, 
and the calls made us w\ant to travel too. 

The Nulato and Koyukuk Ikjuor situation with respect to the 
native ])opulalion and native trade presented two real-life ex¬ 
amples of the problem which ^\c had often heard discussed since 
coming to Alaska. Many persons in Alaska believe that liijuor 
should be prohibited from the natives by law, as has been the 
policy in Canada and the States, but of course, even so, it is 
liighly prol)able that a large bootleg trade w^oulcl be developed. 
On the other hand many of the natives themselves do not want 
li(]iK3r in the village, except that they cannot resist it. Nulato 
had voted not to sell liejuor to natives, and the natives them- 
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selves had voted not to l)uy it or have anythinir to do with it. 
Nulato was thus supposedly a dry village, and had received 
much praise in several publications. Ihe actual result, how¬ 
ever, was that instead of putting on one or two big drunks a 
year, the Nulato natives were encouraged to live in town all 
the time so that they could distill homebrew in their town 
houses. I'his brew is made from prunes and beans, from the 
jrrocess of sourdough bread, from potato |)eelings, from berries, 
from anything available. With Ihjuor forbidden them locally, 
the Nulato natives traveled up to Koyukuk, which sold licjuor 
over the counter gladly, or boirght vanilla aird other alcoholic 
extracts not for flavoring cakes, but for drinking. 

At Koyukuk the genial Italian trader, who inciderrtally was 
friendly with many natives arrd was well liked by them, sold 
licjUf^r. It was a large part ejf Iris trade. lie had even been knewn 
in the jrast to charter an airplane for two weeks each spring 
for the purpose of distributirrg the liepior out into the “camps.” 
As his wife was half-Athabascan and from this village hcTsclf, 
whereirr she krrevv evcTy inhabitant intimately, Iut conscience 
sometinres bothered her at cchrcatirrg her own children Outside 
by this money, but with the terrible’ exarrrple of near-by Xulato 
staring her in the face, she fell that there was some excuse. As 
traders she and her husband were simply there to give the 
natives what they wanted and satisfy the demand, because if they 
didn’t, sorrreonc else would. Nulato and Koyukuk wcae about 
eepially besot with siirs. 

On the day we left Nirlato, we heard a thrilling clarion call, 
like the voices of angels, filling the sky from /earith to hori/on. 
7 'he sandhill cranes were goiiig south! We looked up, straining 
our eyes, and circling over Nulato at great altitudes, some so 
high that field glasses must be used tej see them, were the great 
birds rising up from the inland lakes on the air cm rents — three 
gigantic fans c^f them, comprising perhaps three thousand birds 
in all. The white inhabitants rushed from their houses to wit¬ 
ness the siglu. These birds wctc the last of their kind to be 
seen in the world. Rut only yesterday a native had walked down 
the main street of Nulato dragging one of these craiic's which 
he had shot for food; it was regarded by natives and whites 
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alike as a pri^c lo gel one. Vo some they are still known lure as 
“the Alaskan turkey.” Only the stuck nt who reads the bird 
books or who has access to such information would rcali/e what 
the sight really meant. The ignorant do not know and do not 
wash to know, but think only of killing, or of a (me roast in the 
oven. 

The cranes, with their long necks outsiretdud, ware marked 
by the sunlight against the deep blue of the sky. riiey were 
singing, singing such beautiful songs as I had n(*v(‘r heard be¬ 
fore, drifting in heavenly circles. “You know how' they make that 
sound,” offered Bud — “they have a windpipe seven feet long 
all coiled up in their throat.” 

“Shhh,” 1 told him. “Just listen.” 



XIV 


The Yukon Teacher 


Down tlic river forty miles wc went to our next stop of Kaltag. 
We had learned that an Indian Service teacher who was all alone 
there would be very glad to see us, and word was telephoned 
ahead. 

At Kaltag we saw a small cub airplane moored on the water’s 
edge, which had imprinted on its side “Alaska Dental Associa¬ 
tion.” We had heard of the t erritorial dentists who must fly to 
their clients at such outposts, where even electricity is some¬ 
times not available and the hand drill must be “pumped” by 
a boy standing by. 

However, this was not one of the flying dentists. The young 
fellow had just bought the plane when its too confident owner- 
dentist had unwisely land(‘d on the Fairbanks Army field in a 
drunken condition. The plane and its young red-headed owner- 
[)ilot had been (bartered for several weeks to “work out of 
Kaltag” by a gentleman whose business he did not state. 

As Hud and 1 had a bite of lunch with the flier, the old 
trader, and the mysterious gentleman working out of Kaltag, 
weatlier for flying was (he topic which was discussed. 'I'he 
weather, although it looked clear to me and the sun was shining, 
had held these people bound on the ground here for days, while 
the valuable time passed. It would soon be winter. These were 
the clearest days of the year. Yet the cloud ])anks still hung at a 
few tluxisand feet on the unnamed coast mountain range which 
separates Kaltag by but sixty miles fn^m the isolated Eskimo 
village of IJnalakleet on the Bering Sea coast. How %ve wished 
that wc might step into that little plane and sec Unalaklcet! Wc 
had a little money ahead now, but the plane was not for hire nor 
the young pilot for bribery. 

Wc asked the stranger, as wt had been asking everybody, about 
(he j)ortagc at Russian Mission. That was worrying us not a 
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little. What would happen to us if we got down here on the 
lower Yukon almost to the Bering Sea, and for some reason 
found that we could not get over the portage? How far in dis¬ 
tance ac tually was the portage to the Kuskokwim River and what 
was it like? People had told us it was just a little way, but they 
didn't know. Sc^me thcnight there was a road between the two 
rivers in these modern days w^hcrc a canoe could be trucked 
across — we had heard that one in Fairbanks, and how wrong 
it wasi The Game Commission had no recent reports of anyone 
taking tlie portage, and couldn’t tell us much about it except 
that the big bold line on all the maps, connecting the rivers, 
looked encouraging. It would seem to indicate that there was 
some sort of trail. One old trader on the Yukon infornuxl us 
that he had heard of new developments on the portage, such 
as a tramway or something, but he didn’t mention that that 
news was twenty-six years old. The best and most accviratc in¬ 
formation was given to us by Miss Emma Lambert, Indian 
Service Nurse, whose collectmn of Eskimo and Indian relics 
gathered in her travels is on display at the University of Alaska. 
She once went over or through the portage herself several years 
past. Her trip, as described to us, was discouraging. It was a 
wilderness of sc:)mc sort. You simply had to have guides. It 
took them three or fc3ur days to get to the next river. She cau¬ 
tioned us not to plunge into it until we knew what we were 
getting into, as ‘’it was very easy to get lost in there when I 
was there.” She counseled us to make no move without first 
securing the advice of old Chris Bctsch, the famous trader at 
Russian Mission, “who knows the portage better than anybody 
else.” 

Ihe lone stranger with whom we had dinner had in his 
possession the only detailed maps of this country we have seen, 
and these he put at our disposal, ddiey w^re sacred Road Com¬ 
mission maps in sections, d’hey showed no trail between the 
Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers, but a clc^tted and highly irregu¬ 
lar path through a series of lakes, and the rivers themselves were 
far between by this tortuous route! The maps, best available in 
existence to date, were highly imperfect even at that, as the 
stranger and these two wandering canoeists could attest. To be 
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(*x«ict> there were three pf^rtiii^es in this v'iciiiity, 

any one of which we might take wx-re we native to the countiy 
and familiar with the dilfic allies. I'hey were devious and tricky, 
hut the Indjtins knew' them, had known tlu'in ff)r generations, 
llow'cver, our outfit was too heavy to travel in the places where 
the Indians could go with their muskrat canoes, as I could 
barely lift my end of the canoe from the ground, lei alone carry 
it any distance. 

In case it was impossible for us to jKntage to the Kuskokwim 
we could as a last resort proeexd sixty-live miles down below 
Russian Mission to the town ol Marshall (jii tlie Yukon, and at 
this last outpost get a plane out, for there was a landing field 
there. Rut lunv we hated to do that. W'e wanted to cross over 
onto the Kuskfikwim \et, for we knew' that we w^cudd see Eskimos 
in kayaks on that great exciting western river, w’hich is the 
second largest river in Alaska. “We must get acrc^ss one of those 
portages somehow’’' W’as our only thought as we lifted the spread- 
out maps from the trader’s lioor and gave them back to our 
friend. 

“I w’onder w hat he’s doing dow'u here,” I mused as wx wxnded 
our way down the boardwalk of this mnv river town. “Did he 
ever say?” 

“\o, he didn’t say. Ihit I know what he’s doing, I think. He’s 
sliooting angles for gun cinphuenients on those coast mountains 
and, well, kind of sizing up the country for the Army.” 

“ riiink so?” I askcxl excitedly. 

“Yep. I pietty well know so.” 

\Vdiile Hud wcait back to converse with the trader. I headed 
for the Indian Service School. "I he bell for aiternoon classes 
had rung shortly before, and I haled to interrupt, but then 
considered that a slight break in the monotony of the class¬ 
room might be acceptal)le under the circumstances. I knocked 
timidly, but my knocking w’as not heard. I could hear the 
steady drone of the teacher’s voice through the paitly open 
door. Pushing the door farther open, I stuck my head in, and 
the teacher turned, looking me full in the face, with an cxpies- 
sion of complete and astounded surprise. 

Mrs. Wilson was one of those people w’ho, met in such cir- 
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cumstances, can never be forgotten. There was something about 
her, although she was definitely of this generation, that re¬ 
minded me of what wc have been taught about the valiant days 
of old. She had been born and raised on an Iowa farm; so was 
her husband — they had known each other's “folks" since child¬ 
hood. He was the boy on the farm next door, so to speak. She 
knew how to plant and can, milk and sew, rear baby dneke ns. 
She could also plow and drive a tractor, and slu* lovt'd farm 
life with the bubbling independence of an Irish spirit. Life had 
never been particularly easy for her. It had been largely com¬ 
posed of hard work, with few of the things most young gills 
expect nowadays in the way of pretty clothes and fun. She 
thought just as a man thinks; that is, there had neve r lieen room 
in her busy life for excess emotionalism about the noiu^ssentiais. 
ll^is was fortunate, or she could never have survived long in 
her present environment, for this brave farm girl had, in farm 
words, a hard row to hoc. She was alone just now, as her hus¬ 
band had joined the Army. 

Introducing myself, I asked briefly if I might sit at a desk in 
the back of the class and watch her teach school. 

“I could let school out for this special occasion," she replied, 
then, at my remonstrance, “We’ll just le t them out a little early 
today. How long are you going to stay? There are so many 
questions I’d like to ask you — " 

“Just a couple of hours." I had walked down the narrow aisle, 
my heavy boots clumping. I had a large burn on one side of my 
breeches where I had got too close to the fire on some cool 
night of late; my face was worn and perspiry. The te acher in 
her cotton print dress was sadly out of style. Yet I think each 
felt at once that two kindrtxl spirits were looking each of her in 
the eye here in this Yukon classroom. 

My gaze was drawn tcj the small round Indian faces (round, as 
a characteristic of their malnutrition) which looked up at us 
from the rows. Although my visit caused some excitement in 
school the appearance of my clothes, as of the teacher’s faded 
dress, was not noticed; there was nothing strange in our appear¬ 
ance to them, for this was what they were used to. 

“Could I help you teach school today?” I asked impulsively. 
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“You could,” slu* said quickly, with happiness. 

Coiisaiucntly I tauf-lu school for the afternoon before I learned 
any of the latis about the interesting teaclier. For the first time 
I had opportunity to be in the classroom and watch an Al.iskan 
sclioolteacher. I noticed that she was an angel of patience with 
her pupils, repeating things over and over, and enunciating 
slowly and clearly in a calm voice. This is necessary not only 
biaaiise the pupils arc learning in a language which is different 
liom the language they speak in their homes, but also because 
the pupils do not get enough to cat at home. “It is pretty hard 
to teat h a child who has an empty stomach,” as Mrs. Wilson 
put it later. 

“Do >()U mean to say that they don't have anything to eat?" 
I asked. 

“rin afraid that’s true sometimes. We had measles here all 
summer during the salmon run and not much fish was put up 
this year. It’s going to be a hard winter, too. 'Fhey still have time 
to [>ut up (juitc' a lot of fish, but they won’t." 

“How many did you have die here?" 

"We buried nine." 

i\t the end of school Mrs. Wilson decided to have a weighing 
clay, and together we weighed the school, chalking the names up 
jaoudly on tlu' l)oard and calling each name off for all to hear. 
'The* cliihheii didn’t know that this roll call was almost similar 
to a death knell for some of them. Some of these children would 
never sec the spring, according to Mrs. Wilson. Yet here they 
were in class, expected to learn, little walking skeletons who.se 
clothes hung on them like bags. I remember the smallest child 
attending school, age seven, weighed thirty-four and a half 
pounds. 

"Do you see what I mean?" the teacher sighed, after they had 
all trooped gaily out. 

A tall adolescent girl weighing ninety-two pounds now came in 
to sec the teacher aiul ask if she could come to school. “Sure,” I 
said. “.School is lots of fun. You must come to school, Mabel.” 
Mabel nodded happily. Mrs. Wilson gave me a hard kick under 
the desk. 

“No, Mabel,” she said firmly, “no school for you now. Per- 
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lia[)s later.” Mabel's face fell. “You must gain a little weight. 
\'()ii must cat much food at home.” Mrs. Wilson smiled en¬ 
couragingly. The girl smiled wanly, and went out. 

“She’s dying. Advanced stages of tuberculosis. I can’t have her 
in class,” Mrs. Wilson explained. “She had a hemorrhage in 
school the other day.” 

“Really, Mrs. Wilson,” I said, thoroughly shocked, “sometimes 
this summer I’ve wondered if I exaggerated or imagined things.” 

“I don’t think you could exaggerate their importance,” Mrs. 
Wilson said simply. “It is historic that a strong bold peasantry 
is an index of a country’s wealth. It is the real wealth, more 
priceless than gold. I think Secretary of the Interior bkes when 
he visited Alaska said something of the same sort when he said 
he was most of all interested in Alaska’s natives when he visioned 
the real wealth of the country.” 

Certain facts weren’t ap[)arent to the casual visitor or the un¬ 
trained observer, I had come to sec; it had taken me all summer 
to realize the implications of some of the things I saw. It was 
and is a veritable cesspool of infection all along the Yukon 
through which we naively traveled to “see the counoy.” "I'he 
high mortality from such usually mild diseases as measles is of 
course in accord with the universal experience of infections 
when introduced into primitive and iininumini/cd peoples, 
those who have not through long generations aeejuired a high 
resistance to the disease by incidence of infection. The tuber¬ 
culosis death rate in Alaska has been estimated at 397 deaths 
per 100,000 population, against the national death rate of 
deaths per 100,000 population throughout the foity-eight states. 

Tuberculosis is, according to Miss Marcia Hayes, author of 
Some Problems of Health in Alaska, the chief cause of death 
with the Alaska natives, as with all Indian races, 'ruberculosis 
of the bones and joints is responsible for most of the crij^pling 
conditions which arc found, and circumstantial evidence seems 
to suggest that it is human in origin since it has been known 
to run in families, and as all the families are limited to canned 
milk in this country it is here not associated with the bovine 
type of tuberculosis with which it has generally been supposed 
to run. Miss Hayes lists economic status, the lack of facilities 
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for either isolation or treatment, malnutrition, and constant 
exposure as the fundamental causes of its continued prevalence, 
lasting exposure as a cause when we know full well that Indians 
and Kskimos thrived on exposure before the coming of the 
white man may seem peculiar to us at first. Some peo[)lc even 
believe that the native must continue to be “exposed” in order 
to survive. But we must get out of our heads the myth that 
he differs from “civilized” human beings by necessarily needing 
to be rained and snowed and blown on for his health. As an 
organism he is just the same as we are and has the same organic 
needs. Although he has established a certain immunity to the 
elements, as any white man may do within less than a (juartcr 
of a lifetime, this immunity has been much overestimated. And 
when he becomes ill he needs exactly the same kind of rest and 
care that any other human being needs. 

There arc sixty beds in the 'rerritory definitely allocated for 
the care of tuberculosis paticails, and pcrha])s twenty-five more 
are available in the general hospitals. The OHicc of Indian 
Affairs has a constant waiting list of approximately a hundred. 
The Olfice of Indian Affairs has eight hospitals scattered at 
strategic' points: Ikirrow, Kotzebue, 'ranana, Bethel, Kanatak, 
Unalaska, and Juneau, with a total bed capacity of i8.j. There 
are three field physicians in Alaska and eadi hospital physician 
makes some field trijis. There are thirty field nursing positions. 
At the present time there arc a few cases of bone tuberculosis 
under treatment, the expenses being borne by the Territory 
and by the Office of Indian Affairs. Ihe present program is 
not preventive in scope but is merely one of correction of pre¬ 
ventable deformities. Private rates for hospitalization are from 
five to ten dollars a day, depending on the locality, and public 
cases are charged from three to six dollars a day. Three tuber¬ 
culosis sanitariums arc to be built in Alaska by the federal gov¬ 
ernment, it is to be hoped as soon as possible. The patients will 
be both native and white, without discrimination. 

The known statistical figures on these points of public wel¬ 
fare give but little reality to the true facts behind the scenes 
as portrayed, for instance, in the life of one lone schoolteacher. 

The cases which come to the Imspiials are in the extreme 
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advanced stages of disease because there are not enough hospital 
facilities to care for them and also because the Indians do not 
give themselves up for treatment except as a last resort, and are 
dinuuli of contact. We ourselves have often heard them say, 
when asked about a child who is obviously unwell: “He is all 
right. He walk O.K. all right.** To treat these patients by bed 
rest at home, much as they dread to leave home for the terrors 
of the hospital, where people die, would be and is impossible, 
even with the constant supervision of an attendant nurse. The 
unsanitary conditions in which the family lives with a tuber¬ 
culous member, the using of the same drinking cups and towels, 
the spitting on the floor, the excitability and irritability of the 
patient when surrounded by his many relatives, seem to indi( ate 
that the only hope in such cases is to remove them entirely from 
home. In an Indian or Eskimo family such a thing as sthedule 
or routine is unknown. We thought this a very relaxing way 
in which to live when wt first saw it, and many explorers have 
praised this freedom of life wherein everyone eats simply when 
he is hungry, from the pot boiling constantly on the stove, or 
sleeps when he is sleepy, not closing his eyc^s for three days in 
summer. A child is never told to cat or is put to bed, incidentally, 
for an Indian or Eskimo child is never crossed. Although the 
system has its good points in its plate, apparently turning out 
fine social, communistic, tribal citizens, you may be sure that 
it is the bane of Indian Service teachers and nurses entering the 
field today in hopes of improving the present conditions which 
are terrible from any standpoint. And as a treatment for per¬ 
sons who arc ill, the conditions arc impossible. 

Malnutrition and respiratory infections are given as the other 
two major health problems. In the present generation of “pre¬ 
schoolers’* one finds a high incidence of blackened pegs which 
bear but a faint resemblance to teeth. These arc replaced by 
the permanent teeth, which soon decay, so that by the time the 
children reach the grades, the molars and often the incisors arc 
mere shells. The gums are red and spongy, giving the appearance 
of a low-grade infection. This is another evidence of malnutri¬ 
tion. 

With infants, according to the uncertain reports which trickle 
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out, largely from the medically uiurained teachers, there are few 
deaths caused by diarrhea and dysentery in Alaska, but one third 
of the infant deaths arc surmised to be clue to respiratory in¬ 
fections. Respiratory deaths among the older age groups arc 
common. Inlluen/a spreads in periodic waves througliout the 
'rerritory, despite isolation, and whooj)ing cough, once started, 
takes a terrible toll. All of these diseases are intensified even 
among the white people in these areas, according to some with 
wdiom we talked. Almost epidcanic waves of pneumonia, both 
lobar and bronchial, occasionally overcome nearly all the in¬ 
habitants of a village at once. Until recently serum has not been 
available, and is not available now of course out in the camps 
where the people arc scattered for most of the year. Little or 
no typing has been clone, and the treatment is entirely symp¬ 
tomatic. 

I'hree other diseases are worthy of mention as known to 
public-health authorities: poliomyelitis, cerebral spinal menin¬ 
gitis, and diphtheria. In one community on the Kuskokwim, 
there have been r(‘j)ealed outbreaks of epidemic meningitis. A 
study of the carrier rate in the village was made and found to 
be about 5 per cent, perhaps the only study of its kind to be 
made as yet, for here is practically an untouched field medically. 

7 'here are adecjuate and exceptional doctors in Alaska’s larger 
cities and the conditions among white people in Alaska arc 
probably up to par; it is the native situation which we are 
principally discussing. A Department of Public Health nurse 
with whom I talked was rather appalled on first becoming ac- 
(juaintc’d with the methods of sewage disposal. However, as 
with the Yukon River, a pericxl of four to six months’ freezing 
insures the* killing of over ()5 per cent of typhoid germs. The 
immensity of the country, with its sparseness of population and 
the long severe winters, probably accounts for the fact that 
typhoid epidemics have not in the past run rampant over Alaska. 

When Bud came to the classroom to get me, Mrs. Wilson 
prevailed upon us to stay for supper with her, saying that the 
day was almost gone tor travel anyway. Out in her garden the 
teacher picked lettuce for salads, and that vegetable which is 
Alaska’s redeeming virtue, a large fresh cabbage; then she opened 
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li canned ham in our honor and a can of ringed pineapple 
from Hawaii and mixed us C|^i;no{^s made with canned milk. 
Riid was sent for traders* cookies, and returned also with a 
beautiful hen mallard which he shot at the edge of town. 
“Here*s a gift for you,” he said, giving it to her. “Sorry we 
haven’t anything better to offer this time.” But the teacher 
thought that was the best thing in the world because she had 
not eaten fresh meat for a long time. 

After supper in the evening old Mr. Krimby, the trader, came 
over to sit and listen as we visited in the teacher’s sitting room. 
He was nearing seventy, and was her only white companion for 
forty miles upstream to Nulato and for 150 miles downstream 
to the town of Anvik. 

We were beginning to approach that place on the lower 
Yukon where the customs of the coast Innuit Kskimos and the 
customs of the Interior Athabascan Indians meet and blend. 
These people had adopted a few Innuit nouns into their lan¬ 
guage, we learned; they used in their cooking bags of seal oil 
sent in from Unalakleet or from Chris Betsch farther down, who 
still traded in small amounts of such produce from the far 
North. Right now, at the end of the summer season, there was 
not a single poke of seal oil left in the village, and the people 
suffered in want, for they had learned to rely upon it in their 
cooking and to preserve and soften, for instaiue, the masii or 
species of knotweed which formed a sort of vegetable element 
in their meat diet. The seal oil is kept in a sealskin bag where 
air cannot contaminate it and turn it rancid, the bag being 
composed of the whole animal skin, turned inside out —se¬ 
cured by skinning the animal through the mouth. Fliis is a 
culture trait of the Eskimos, who are a highly intelligent people 
and who, long before the coming of the white man, developed 
remarkably clever ways of doing everything which needed to 
be done to live comfortably in this country. The hair (these are 
hair seal) is on the inside of the bag, and a peculiarly modern 
result which we see today is that natives are occasionally rushed 
to the hospital by airplane from such outlying places for emer¬ 
gency appendectomies necessitated by the ingestion of too many 
irritating seal hairs in the diet. Just how they got along with 
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their appendices before the white man came is unknown; 
pr<)l)ably tlicy died. 

'Ihc iiii^^ratory nature of the village of Kaltag, as of all Yukon 
villages, was explained to us by Mrs. Wilson in terras which 
made us see the crux of the medical and (‘ducational problem 
more clearly than ever before. She had just started the school 
for the fall. J he class, with its varying grades, country-school 
style, would meet for about a month in full attendance. Unlike 
white children. Indian children love school, I learned. In schcjol 
they learn to play games which are about the only excitement in 
their lives today, living as they arc in a culture which is decayed 
and crtimbliiig and oilers few of the glories of the past. To the 
children in sdiool, everything is a game. The classroom work 
assigned to them they do so eagerly and so welll But a month 
later a day comes when two piij^ils arc absent from school in 
the moining. I he children arc restl(‘ss in their scats. A subdued 
excitement |)c‘i\ad(’s the air. At the afternoon session three more 
are gone. No explanation. On the second moining the teacher 
knows. She* rings tlu* bell fcjr school and nobody appears ex¬ 
cept a few old people in their doors. I'he village has gone in its 
boats, caiiNing sleds and dogs, to “winter camp.” IL the teacher 
lias her e\es open she may be just in time to see the last motor- 
boat disappearing around the bend, ddiat is all. Like the wild 
geest! they lia\e sensed the moment of the free/e-up anel have 
gone. When one person in the \illage gets that lestless feeling 
that it is about time te^ betake himself and his family to winter 
camp, the others follow suit in a day, and there is no slopping 
thean. 

At their camps during the winter months the natives trap the 
fox, ermine, l\nx, mink, woherine, wolf, otter, and marten which 
are their source of exchange with the trader, wdio supplies them 
w'ith the guns, ammunition, and traps to get more of such furs, 
and the cooking pots and canned grub and chewing gum that 
modern natives need these da\s. 1 he teacher is lelt to her own 
devices to spend this time as she may. At Kaltag the cntiic 
village returned to celebrate Christmas, this time driving into 
town w'ith their sleds jndled by dog teams over the ice and 
snow. Most of them imw remained in town for several weeks 
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until the sprinc; muskrat and beaver season in Marcli. A day 
then comes once again when the children are restless in s( hool. 
They have a curious impassive way of just smiling and saying 
nothing when asked a elirect (piestion. On the second day die 
teacher may be just in time to see the last dog team, slretclu'd 
out to a magnificent fifty feet in length and the dogs yellow 
against the snow, go dashing with a flurry and yell past her 
schoolhouse window, d'his time the sleds carry the small Indian 
or “ratting” canots to be used on the tundra ponds when the 
water starts forming around tlie ice. 

Later in May, before the salmon begin to run in the Yukon, 
the people return once more, carrying sleds, dogs, and muskrat 
canoes, with their winter’s catch, in the big boat. Dining the 
first part of the summer tlu'y are flush with mom y and this may 
be the time for di unkenness and indolem o unless the trader has 
withheld a jiart of their credit, as he usually does, and ( xtemled 
it over into the fall. Conscientious teachers tend to arrange tin* 
school year around the migratory hal:)its of tluir particular \il- 
lagc^ but even at best, native children do not ha\e ainthing 
like the full year in school which their so-called “brighter” 
white contemporaries have. 

It was eleven o’clock at night and pitch-dark when Hud and I 
flashlightcd our way down the cold bc'ach. Nothing in our canoe 
had been touched by the native's, although several hnnelreel 
dollars’ wwth of ecpiipment, including the most beautiful rille 
a native had ever seen in his life*, complete with telescope sight, 
reposed in it. We had learned in which towns to trust the 
natives. And one e:citainly cannot trust them in a town where 
“poor white ways” are at every hand. 

All about us in the blackeel-out northern village dogs lifted 
their muzzles, and slenvly at first, then swelling, came the wail 
which we knew so wxll. It spoke of something unknown. The 
fringes of the dwarfed forest pushed closer from eve ry side of 
the clearing. “Listen,” said Hud. We listeneel, standing by the' 
eam^c, and for the first time during the whole summe r saw star¬ 
light reflected on the water; there were stars now, and a pale 
sliver of moon near the horizon, Lach must have had the same 
thought in mind, that suddenly it was going to be winter before 
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wc know it. Here for a nioiaciu was the siraii-c roiiianlic Alaska 
of which wc had read, revealing the advcniure, the terror, and 
the liearthrcak of its past. 

“Lookl” said Bud. “I'hc northern hghtsl Across the YukonI" 
Avoiding the moon, which was way over in one corner, a long 
gicvn streamer ('ommenced to serpemine in the sky, coming 
towards us and swelling as it came until it reached the dome of 
Jieaven. '1 he dcjgs ceased abtuptly, as with one throat. Now shafts 
of white light, as of distant searchlights, sta])l)cd out from differ¬ 
ent angles of th(‘ rolling heavens, and walked solemnly aljout. It 
almost seemed as though one could hear them, but there was 
nothing for huinan ears to hear. 

W'c waited for the dogs to Ingin their song again, but they 
didn’t, d he* dogs anel the nea therii lights had spe)kcn of se^mc- 
ihing very re*al which slee‘ps inside the lace e)f man: some knejwl- 
eelge' (jf ceMning e\ents. Perhajjs the dejgs hewled simjffy because 
the'y we‘i e* hungry, anel the c'oming winter urged evcTy instinct 
^\•ithin them to hunt. Perhaps they felt certain electrical changes 
now taking place in the atiuejspherc and water b\ the lejwering of 
tempei aiures. 'I his is some thing which even civilized man can 
feel in his skin, as measured by certain apparatus in psychology 
laboratories. How intensely tlieii must lialf-wild dogs feel iti 

It seemed to us that for a moment the North had shown itself 
to us. (’oncerning the winter to come, it seemed as though the 
dogs must somehejw knew, d lie erne portent which impressed it¬ 
self in white letters ejn my mind was: starvatic:)n. And it still 
comes to dogs, and to some humans, on the Yukon. 
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Wild Things 


It was early September. The clays now were clear and j^olden, 
with the sun circling ever lower on the hoii/on and relict ted in 
a merciless glare on the serene antnmn river. It was free/ing 
hard at night. T he muddy waters of the Yukon had clarified 
themselves at this season to a turbulent yellow-green, and from 
the months of the small creeks the grayling would soon come 
'with the chopping of the first fall leaves upon their pools. HL'hey 
were taking no chances. Tliey sj^ent their winteis in the Yukon 
under six feet of ice and snow. 

Although the federal season for shooting wild geese is open 
along in Novt niber, it was now wild goose weather on the Yukon. 
X(3vembcr would find the Yukon shrouded with (old and dark¬ 
ness, and all of the goose flats, so radiant now, would be piled 
with barriers and ridges of the unevcaily fro/en ice pack. Net'd- 
less to say, in November there would not be a single goose left 
in this northern part of the w^orld. 

As w’c paddled clue south, j)arallcling the Bering Sea now% wo 
realized that we had yet aliiKjst as far to go before freeze-up as 
from Seward to Fairbanks on the railroad. \Ye Avould not be 
likely to see caribou crossing on the lowor Yukon, and moose 
were getting scarcer at every mile. We wa^uld have liked to get 
a bull moose for the experience, and would have given away 
or sold the meat at the next town in this case, as we could ex¬ 
pect to eat but little of it ourselves and it w^ould have to be 
disposed of quickly. A whole moose is worth about $180 on the 
Yukon market. It w^as now open seascjn and we might by luck 
yet see one because in the fall when they “run"’ they lose their 
cpiiet invisibility beneath the full-leaved trees of summer and 
move about the country with some boldness and bad temper, 
even swimming the mightiest of rivers to meet their lady loves. 
Wii drifted along mile after mile while Bud resoundingly 
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thurni)cd at intervals with his paddle on the side of the canoe 
in hojxs of getting a response from an angry or lovesick moose. 

For almost a hundred and fifty miles along the edge of the 
interioi Kaiyuh Mountains there was nothing, not even a vacated 
fish camp, to show that human beings had ever been here be¬ 
fore. d'he trees were golden, the sky blue. .Such a river as the 
Yukon does not bear the traces of former human beings long, for 
all arc washed away. 

1 he rosy dusk (d sunsefs autumn glow found our lall orange 
bonfire of f)iled driftwood burning each night on a different 
beach. \\"e had potatoes to bake, cabbage, salmon strips, candy 
bars. 

The rosy glow of each dawn found us sleeping, usually. 

flow'ever, these were such beautiful mornings and it was such 
a rare opportunity for trying to shoot a goose that quite often 
the fainte.st light of dawn would find me all alone in my hiding 
place on the goose fiats, searching the skies anxiously from be¬ 
hind the big tw'elve-gauge shotgun. Bud kept us well supplied 
with gec'se by day and slc'pt of nights the sleep of the blissfully 
content. 1 was on the hunt twenty-four hours a day, for I was 
tired of sitting on a log dow'ii-wind and picking Bud’s geese. I 
wanted a few' of my own. 

A person who can stalk a bank of wild geese on the flats has 
something to boast about. Geese are great travelers and the same 
gc'cse one finds here are used to seeing the hunters of New York, 
and have flcnvn right over Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 
Get'se arc iiidc'ed sophisticated. While in the wilds they are 
used to watching fc^r foxc’s and w’olves, and the smallest creep¬ 
ing thing attracts their attention, as they are w'atching for legs 
on the grcjund first. Furthermore, they ahvays keep together in a 
band while grazing, with lookouts on every side. And has a 
goose got eyes? W^c really learned the meaning of a wild-goose 
chase.” 

riie hunter usually arranges himself in a ‘blind wlieie he 
thinks the gc'Cse will come by, and they usually don’t. Hunters 
in the United States wait hciurs and days fen' just one shot, \ukon 
Indians locate a flock of geese on the grcnind. crawl up on them, 
and get four or five in one shot, crippling several which escape; 
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this is pothiinting. Indians who saw gccsc fall from high altitudes 
in night at the report of Bud’s gun were amazed, and some of 
the less sophisticated would have given anything to have that 
gun, because a sportsman’s tactics and proficiency arc unknown 
to them. 

The Indian Sam Cooney had taught Bud how to “call” geese. 
Traveling in the canoe we would keep close to the shelter of the 
banks; tlu'ii, when the call of a flock of wild geese was brought 
to our ears, Bud would call back a few times, and sometinu's 
they would veer our way. and sometimes Bud would be able to 
shoot one from the canoe as they passed. 

l^etwcen Nulato and Kaltag we must have seen around 10,000 
j^ecse in an area that was untouched by cither white man or 
brown, and here the geese were considerably tamer, j)erhaps 
because of some faith in the great numbers of tluir kind which 
here congregated. Surely I must be able to shoot one goose out 
c^f these —“just one for my own,” I rc'asoned. 

I did. I at last got a splendid Canada honker on the wing, 
and, gaining confidence, two more like him in succc'ssion, while 
i:000 geese boiled around me on an island c^me day and the island 
itself practically got up and flew. Again on another day I was 
fortunate in shooting three more in succession without a miss, 
and once I shot a great goose and kicked over the tea and fell 
off the lc:)g on my back to do it, and the goose plummeted right 
down in my lap. After that prodigious feat, Ihid said I had 
graduated from amateur to spcjrtsman’s class. After that, too, I 
was no longer compelled by conscience to get up early in the 
morning. But we both began getting u[) early anyway and 
w^atidering far afield because both had entered the nature lovers' 
class by now. 

During the late summer and fall we took black ducks, pin¬ 
tails, mallards, green-winged teal, redheads, blue geese, and 
Canada honkers. One gc^ose we looked for and never saw is the 
rare and little-known emperor goose, which is by rei)utc the 
most beautiful of all. 

The greatest fun for us on our trip became our small amateur 
attempts to take picturc^s of our geese, and indeed we spent more 
time at it than we should have, lingering dangerously. We cc:)uld 
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not obtain the proper equipment for taking wild-life pictures, 
but the geese were here in numbers such as civilized man with 
the ('(luipmcnt doesn’t see. As we crouched behind our screen 
of willow stakes, mosquito head nets down against the season’s 
last deluge of gnats, allowing ourselves to be bitten rather than 
move an arm, we promised ourselves that we would come back 
some day. Yet we knew that youth and age alike say these words. 
"JI1C prol)ability is that wc never will. 

I here was a large island known as P^aglc Island where wc had 
lioped (o go on a moose hunt with a kindly half-breed of whom 
we had been advised, but our friend was not home; his place was 
Io( kc‘d ii]) tiglit. A cut-off slough to the tortuous Innoko River 
ran along for a hundred miles near the base of those strange, 
bare, sugarloaf mountains, and we might find moose there. 
Should we risk it? We might find another Dick . . . No, it was 
slow water, and this might be an early freezemp. The river was 
parting in its \ast sweep, like the hair on a woman's head. Wc 
made our decision just as the sweep began to divide: we had 
be tter stick t(i the main river now. 

On the left side of the river were the goose flats, on the right 
side a low siring cjf mountains frcmi which icy springs poured. 
Dayt imes would be with the geese on the flats; nighttimes we 
would cross and crisscross the river in a (]uandary of excited 
and gesticulating indecision, torn between goose flats and pos¬ 
sible gras ling streams. On one or two occasions I have known 
lUid to be paddling in one direction while I was paddling in 
another, until some reconciliation was at length reached. 

Oiic‘ night we had slept by one of these springs with a number 
c^f c^ven-ready geese hung up tc:) drain and chill on sharp sticks 
driven into the ground. The Qiiceri Beax’er lay docilely be¬ 
tween her stakes by the side of a rocky shore, and the inmates 
wc'rc asleep inside, d he Yukon was as peaceful as a dream as 
the sun rose, dispelling the night mists in another dawn. Dawn 
didn’t come until about 8:30 or 9:00 o'clock now. 

Knter upon the stage a shiny-coated, hunting mink. Inciden¬ 
tally, mink are always hunting. They painstakingly hunt over 
every inch of their territory, following a trail invisible to human 
eyes, just as we walk down a street each day to work or to do 
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our marketing. This mink looks at the canoe and the dead camp¬ 
fire ashes for a moment with eyes like little coals, and, abruptly 
dismissing whatever thought comes to him, continues darting 
down the shoreline; he is looking for any dead fish that might 
have floated in, for there is a reasonably sure rule about the 
diet of wild things generally: that they eat pretty much just 
what they can get, and that they are remarkably versatile, too, 
incidentally. This mink’s movements consist of a series of elec¬ 
trified jerks, as though he were on springs. Even to the act 
of turning his small sharp head, this is a perfect, bouncing 
mink. 

Now to the geese. Who can say that he did not scent them 
from afar? Perhaps he has something on his mind other than 
the dead fish of which he is so fond. Rut the inmates of the 
boat are at this time beginning to stir restlessly; they are waking 
up. 

The inmates of the boat throw back the cam as flap. ‘‘Just 
breathe that air,” they say luxuriously from within. 'I’hey will 
not get up yet, but will lie la/ily in bed for a while. 

But the man has caught a glimpse of something moving on the 
bank. With a flying leap across the intervening channel of water, 
he hits the icy shore on bare feet, and he is quite awake. The 
mink won’t mind if the young human being is in a decided 
state of undress, if in fact he is not dressed at all. 

”A shiftless mink,” comes the lament, “has eaten away the 
side of one of our geese. There are mink teeth here.” 

“Come back to bed.” 

”BrrI There’s thin ice along the shore. The water in the 
canteen froze last night. All right. Let me in again.” 

A little later another animal of unknown denomination enters 
the stage. He, too, has been attracted by the camp. The leistirely 
conversation of the inmates is interrupted by the statement, “I 
hear noises. I hear the rustling of bushes and the crunching of 
teeth.” 

“You do?” 

Peering out: “The bushes moved. It’s not a mink this time, 
dear. It’s some big animal.” 

“Ohl” 
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“Maybe a wolverine. Boy, if you get a shot at one of those 
clever devils, it’s once in a lifetime/’ 

I'hc peering inmates allow their glance to relax for a few 
momenis from the scene of the hillside at their hand. They dress 
silently while the scene becomes rapidly brightened with stream¬ 
ers of sunlight predicting a perfect day. The funny thing is that 
they think they are watching all the time. 

1 hen — it was there; now it isn’t. The goose! It’s gone! The 
twelve-gauge shotgun is aimed, waiting. Why doesn’t one reach 
for the camera instead of always the gun? I'herc is a slight 
movement of waving bushes; the sides of some animal arc gliding 
by. OiK^ couldn’t have gotten a picture anyway. The animal is 
carrying the goose. 'The vision of getting this largest of the weasel 
family, the crafty and little-known wolverine, is unfortunately 
t<jo much for a boyish heart on this autumn Yukon morning. 
There is a crash, before one knows it the deed is done. Bud 
leaps up the hill, thrusting his way through the bushes, re¬ 
loading as lie goes in, infallibly. But his judgment has already 
t(dd him that the creature behind the bushes has dropped si¬ 
lently and now is lying still. The wild thing held up lifeless 
now by his great, beautiful bushy tail crowmed by a wdiite tip 
is —a red fox. His sharp teeth arc bared in the grin of death, 
his slanted yellow^ eyes arc closed to slits; they will not wake 
again. In death he has been found with the heavy goose slung 
ove r his shoulder. 

Poor fox who tried to steal the goose and who paid for your 
act wdth death! ^Vhy did you not say it was you? Elegant pro¬ 
fessional thief-wc feel very badly about this. And what use 
have we for a fox w^ho sheds hairs, whose coat is not prime? 
I hc only thing for us to do is to hide our heads in shame. This 
one morning on the Yukon is spoiled. 

With the golden sunlight sifting through the creaking trees 
1 walk on your hill swiiiging a bucket and looking for cran¬ 
berries which the frost has touched. I think of how you and 
Mr. Mink ate our goose right out from under our eyes without 
our seeing, in broad daylight. How clever and how beautiful 
arc you children of the wild! And the interesting thing was 
that you each, after looking all the geese over wdth a practised 
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butcher's eye, chose the same goose — the fattest one. Mr. Mink 
here — he too had tried to carry that goose away, but it was an¬ 
chored too hard for him. lie left, but not because of sounds 
from us. He left because of your arrival. 

But here was Mr. Mink now! I could hardly beli(*ve my eyes as 
my fanciful reverie was interrupted by the actual presence of 
the mink hitherto unseen by us in actuality, but only surmised. 
Hoppety-hop, he darted towards me down the hill, the sunlight 
undulating in warm patterns on his dark brown coat. I was 
amazed at the rapidity with which he was hunting. Or was it a 
marten? No, it was our mink. I had never seen either in my life 
alive before, and I held myself breathlessly as (he animal ad¬ 
vanced unseeing; he was watching the ground for little things 
and he never thought to look up. He hop[)ed with both front 
feet hitting the ground equally at once, then brought up the 
hind part of his elongated body in the same way. 

Abruptly the wdld animal was but six feet away from me and 
about to go by. He paused, sensing my presence. I lookt'd from 
the corners of my eyes unmoving, not daring to stare openly, and 
he approached me. 

Goodness, did he think I was a tree? I controlled an impulse 
to do something as lie made a motion as though to elind) up my 
legs, standing on his hind feet to look up. I controlled an im¬ 
pulse then to reach down and pick him up, for he was, after 
all, a wild animal with teeth like knives. After he snilled my kgs 
to his satisfaction and my own spine-tingling, he went on his 
way. 

Doubtless he had never seen a human being before and did not 
know what I was, the practical-minded and more prosaic iierson 
would say. But to me the experience brought up that hinda- 
mental question which perplexes ever and again every intelligent 
j>erson who has had occasion to live awhile in the wild: can it be, 
can it be by some strange miracle, that wild things in some way 
know when we are without trap and gun, but love them and 
mean them no harm? 

We fished the last grayling stream of the summer just as it 
started to rain again, which was unusual at this time of year. 



Biul shoDis ;j,ccsc aiul diu ks Hud and our tliicN’inn i cd lox 

ou Kacilc Island 
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it was a Hood f„r ns in a wa\, because as Ion? as it 

I rluH' uonhl b<- no f,er/e-n,,. It in fad, be a very 

],,,. fi((/(-n|) tins year, desioind is|,((ially („r ns. We fished 
„n, du- lain |.a(ieiint^ on our ii»l,i I,,,,,,is, and (or once we were 
...liin- onr la((s waslnd! We Udc in tfi,.. tied to a 

b I.V iIk' si'l'- ol a beavet slide. In i],,. still deep pool a 
sawl-illdl lisb dink nieandeied ba( k .ind lotdi itrauluHv. And 
dov. M below ibcm, lannin;.; die wali-r widi ])owediil llukes, some 
)a,u, t.d (lealiiKS W( 1 e ^\\ilnlnine! We bad not s((.,, these l)c- 
foie, I bis was iny lucky d.i\. I bad scarcely thiowu out the lure, 
uhcii I felt sti 

I iliou<.;ht I li.id liookcd a for a iiiinutf* as T started to 

,,(■1 in. I^nil llii^ \sas no ^^tasliii';! Out fiom tiu: (|uict water 
It'.11 it a -sf .111( t ni<)n''f( !. If is jaw s, hi ik atli a \ i( ifiiis hooked nose, 
.iiid lii^ te ol Iflac k an<l dl\{ i-pLttcd ainior. Ilis lip alone 

\\a> shaij) I noiu;h to tut in\ daint\ loin-poniid lest “leader” on 
il^ la^|)in.L^ (•(hj;c wli(ie\(r it mi*;ht iiih a^aiiiM him. d his fish’s 
(\ i ^ \s I K snnkm and lit l le, IH^c l!io'-(‘ ol the mij.;ht\ kiniL^ sahiion, 
and Ilis tail lin was Inoad and pow(i(ul, and aloiw^ one of his 
si(l( s si()<)d out in hold iclici tlie old w hiic‘ ars of a bear’s strik¬ 
in'; (la\k^, lippiin; loun st( in to sifin. 

.\Iv hii; (onsolalion in holtlini; the monster at all w’as the 
knowhd'^e that in the watei he «lidn’l have nuuh wei:a:ht, which 
hud had told me lime and aeain. II I kept the proper spring 
in m\ lod I mi^ht i\(n(uall\ liie and bring to galf almost any 
(iiaime. Uoiiml and round the gieal li^h (Luted, kaju’ng out 
ol the wall] loin h ( t into tin* air, iun rod ile\ing accordingly, 
lie lowed the (ano(' n|»^tiiam as far as the hiamh to which wc 
^\(ie tied \souId bend, and then hatk again the ollu'r way. We 
le !m\ ing (jiiite a i ide, but I didn’t ha\e time to j)av attention 
to ilial. .\i some le ngth he Avas hionght imwillinglv into Buds 
sli ong lumcl. unci liliccl bv ibc- ”ills into tlm boat. He wa.s per- 
ficih cuoiiiiciiis ".tspilm ibc'ic', but alrcacU his colois r\cic fatl- 
iut; as be clriccl uiic! it scc iiic cl .^lulo^t like a drcani. 

lie was a red sockeye sabuon, not spawniu:^ and in perfectly 
loluist condition, 'l liese (isli are known to run late in the fall, 
hilerestinglv enough, aiiahsis of the stomach contents showee 
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absolutely no food that we could see. Rud set right to work for 
two days to catch one for himself, but that was another matter. 
Others told us they had never known one to take a lure before. 
1 his was my lucky day. 1 confess that I am in a picture, smiling, 
with my fish. 



XVI 


Mission Nurse 


We heard of Miss Anderson, the missionary nurse, a long time 
before we met her. Everybody liked Miss Anderson, yet nobody 
could tell us what she was actually like. She must be a very 
practical person, we imagined, for everybody knows that sour¬ 
doughs typically have little use for frills. Every sourdough for the 
last fifty miles into Anvik (and not one of them was “religious") 
mentioned her. It was “Miss Anderson says this," and “Miss 
Anderson says that," and “When Miss Anderson was here last 
spring." Whenever Miss Anderson stopped it was obviously a 
K'd-letter day. All they would say in response to our question, 
“What is she like?" was, “She is the friendliest nurse weVe had. 
Slic's just Miss Anderson." 

She must be extraordinary, we thought, to be so well-known 
in a land which swarms with missionaries of a multitude of 
faiths from its southern-most tip practically to the North Pole. 
Their campaigns have been laid in an intricate network for 
centuries. Decrepit missionary women of pale complexions and 
bad livers are the real travelers of the world, and the adventurer 
will do well to see as many strange lands and peoples as they 
do. The missionaries have access to remarkable material in their 
observations of isolated cultures detached from the rest of the 
world for centuries, but they have not been trained in any way 
to do anything with this material and most frequently are not 
interested in it. If you heard a missionary describe a place and 
(ompared his descriptions with those of a scientist who has made 
an expedition to the same place you would not recognize it as 
the same locality. 

Along with interior Africa, Alaska is considered as a foreign 
field, and to the religious-minded is viewed as a sort of pie out 
of which each faith wants its chunk. It is for this that the people 
back home have generously loaded the collection plate in past 
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(lays, and still dc^ Uj sonic cxlciit. In its pure form the dcsiic 
to help and uplift suflcring humanity is of course the most 
beautiful motive known. Actually, in the ease of religion, be¬ 
cause there arc so many conflicting faiths, we find that there is a 
human amount of confusion in our methods and duplicati(3n of 
useless services. Even at that, however, we must say in all fair¬ 
ness that many of these faiths have done inestimable good in 
Alaska. Long before the Departments of Education and Indian 
Affairs stepped in, the missions had been caring for the ill, the 
aged, and the orphaned of Indians and Eskimos for generations, 
and, most of all, usually had been treating them as human be¬ 
ings. 

A brief religious roundup of Alaska finds the Presbyterians, 
whose Sheldon Jackson brought in the reindeer from Sil)eria 
for the starving Eskimos, entrenched in the southeastern and 
coastal parts. Point Barrow and St. Lawrence Island. Point 
Barrow is a town of missionaries. I'hc e(|ually conservative and 
rational Methodists, co-operating closely witli the Presbyterians, 
arc strong from Unalaska to Seward to P(jint Barrow in sc\eral 
scattered missions. 'Ehc Catholics and Ei)iscopalians are to be 
found in the Interior. Tlu^y are good at agriculture, accept the 
concepts of evolution, and have a good time wherever they are. 
A small faction of tlic Seventh Day Adventists, a little later 
than some of the others in getting a start in Alaska, have very 
recently taken over the Matanuska Valley Hospital on a new 
lease and staffed it with their own personnel from their own 
medical schools. The Bajitists, recogni/ed universally for their 
friendliness and homely virtues, have the mission field of Kodiac 
Island. The Moravians, who arc Quak(T-like in some ways and 
older than the Quakers, arc dominating the western Alaska and 
Kuskokwim scene. They arc very honest in matters pertaining 
to money, are industrious, self-sacrificing, and hygic nically and 
immaculately clean. Christian Scientists and some small meta¬ 
physical cults flourish in a small degree among the white popula¬ 
tion, but have established no missions, nor do they particularly 
want to. One finds some rare philosophers among them. 

Field missionaries are perhaps all alike in that they are the 
friendliest people in the world to the traveler who chances by 
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their way if it is in an out-of-the-way place. And in themselves 
they arc inteicsting people, an accepted part of the scene in any 
foreign country of the world. I he disinterested traveler-adven¬ 
turer will be exposed to and will take samples of many wares 
as he goes along, and fn the end he will be convinced, if not of 
the religion itself, then of the intrepid individuals who perpet¬ 
uate it. 

"lo our minds the most discouraging obstacle of all which 
missionary endeavors must meet in the foreign fields is not the 
in(*riia or the wickedness of the people to be converted. Nor is 
it the heat and the cold, nor the unsanitary conditions, nor the 
hardships to be endured. Rather it is the encroachment of rival 
religious laiths upon one’s own sacred ground after years of 
patient effort. None of the missionaries admitted this to us, 
but il we were in their place we would find a most discouraging 
element in our work in the fact that other perfectly honest, in¬ 
telligent people, our contemporaries, who alone of all the 
world’s people were willing to endure the same things we en¬ 
dured and wlio had the most in common with us of all people in 
the world, were at exact opposite poles in their interpretations 
arid methods, and longed in the sincerity of their hearts to undo 
everything we did as soon as w’e had done it. Making conver¬ 
sions today has clifTiculties of a different nature from those the 
old-time missionaries faced. With the spreading of scientific 
and worldly knowledge there has come to be among the American 
people a decay of these orthodox religious structures from within, 
and probably a new type of spiritual growth which the old-time 
fundamentalists are slow to admit. Most of the young people of 
our age feel that way. It is not so much that they are pagans, 
but that they are not so quick to imitate as were their credulous 
elders. While exj)anding here in the field among the primitives 
it is probable that these faiths are tottering on shaky founda¬ 
tions among the younger generation at home, or else are in a 
jnocess of great change and adaptation. The way religion is 
presented to the natives in the foreign field is at least fifty years 
behind the times, if not more, and leaves them utterly unprepared 
to deal with contemporary times as presented by the magazine 
aiul radio. 
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A compromise about the slices in the foreign pie is agreed on 
today by some of the stronger orthodox Protestant faiths in 
membership in an organization known as the Federation of 
United Churches of Christ in America. In Alaska, rival Protestant 
churches of the Federation do not l)uild in the same town: as 
the white Alaska population is still transient, all Alaska churches 
arc missions, supported from the States. 'Fheir upkec'p is ap- 
j)allingly e\[)ensive. 

Membership in the Federation works out fairly well for the 
members and increases their united strength in crowding out 
other faiths which have not joined them. Fhe CatIioli(s, who 
arc extremely successful in making large numbers of conversions 
among primitives, arc about the only other faction that can find 
a place in Alaska aside from the members ol the Federation. 
"Fhey go where thev ])lease and their attitude is belie ved by some 
to be that the end justifies the means. Other smaller Protestant 
denominations believe this too, but they don’t have much suc¬ 
cess in expanding because they lack power and facilities in suj) 
port from home. 

Today it seems that more missionary nondcscri|)ts are pouring 
into Alaska than ever before; even wars don’t stop iliein. In 
fact wars accelerate the missionaiics as some spot like Alaska 
gains prominence in the world’s eye. From the boats at Seward 
step people who call themselves Independents, d'hey arc not 
ordained ministers, but arc evangelistic only by nature, and 10 
ceive but scanty and irregular support from home. One has to 
admire them. Sometimes they have paid their own passage to 
get to Alaska and do the Lord’s work, which, they will tell you 
dc^ggedly, never has been easy. With the religious pie in its 
present state, how do they expect to be accc{)ted seriously? But 
they arc nice people. 

I’hen there are the missionaries like the boy and girl twenty- 
one years old who have come from Oklahoma to spread their 
faith, d’hey have come to abolish movies and dancing, and it is 
doubtful if they have ever been to a movie or dance in tlicir 
lives, although there is nothing wrong in listening to radio skits. 
They have never read a bc^ok about Alaska and know little about 
conditions in their own part of the country, let alone a foreign 
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field, riic l)oy carries a pocket Bible as his support in all things, 
along with some pamphlets to be distributed; the girl charac¬ 
teristically suffers from night blindness. Both of them came 
from a family of ten children. She is a pretty girl, rather fright¬ 
ened. She hates this strange country and would like to be back 
in Oklahoma light now were it not that she and her husband 
have placed themselves at the Lord’s disposal. 'These kids have 
somc'how got a Diesel-powered bejat a thousand miles down the 
coast, by which they plan to travel on the Yukon next summer 
to make conversions. 'The boy knows nothing of boats or en¬ 
gines, and he doesn’t know whether it is a river boat or an 
oceangoing boat with which the Church has supplied him, or 
w'here the money will come from to transport and run it, or 
wheie tile two will spend the winter on the Yukon when winter 
comes. Missionaries of this type indeed lead an adventuresome 
life. One wonders just how they will lie rc'ceived by natives and 
white's alike* should they actually get to the Yukon. Ihit every¬ 
thing looks as though it were going to work out all right some¬ 
how and these two would remain to become the new Alaskans 
in toelas’s growing population, for the Lord seems to indicate 
that they ate going to raise a good Alaska family. But of all the 
various missionary t)pes we met. Miss Anderson at Anvik stands 
out most vividly in our memory. 

Anvik, loeatcel within the mouth of the Anvik River, is 
blocked from view by an island, but we managed to find it. Back 
on green lawns sat the graceful mission living house, with its 
attendant classrooms and medical dispensary. It was a welcome 
and refieshing sight. ^Ve went immediately to call. 

A white-haired dignified lady opened the door at our knock, 
her eyes widening (juestioningly. Wc introduced ourselves. Could 
this be Miss Anderson? No, Miss Anderson was taking a nap, 
as she was out all night on a case the night before. This was 
Miss B., a Southern gentlewoman from South Carolina. Of 
miu h natural refinement, and far from all that she was originally 
used to. Miss B. was a person of unsuspected courage. She had 
bc?en doing mission work in Alaska for twenty-nine years With 
an occasional furlough, which she spent in Chaileston. 

There was a thump on the stairs, and bouncing into the room 
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came this Miss Anderson of whom we had heard upriver. She 
didn’t walk as other human beings do, or even glide, but literally 
bounced along. As she was live feet nine or ten in height and 
had very long perfect legs, this Norwegian girl always took the 
stairs at nothing less than about four or five at a time by the 
sound. She was twenty-nine, with long blond hair the color of 
gold, piled on her head, blue eyes, and a ravishing complexion 
and equally ravishing figure. Everybody on the Yukon who 
met her must have felt the same utter shock that \vc e\\)crienccd 
for a moment in first meeting this kind ol missionary here. 

Miss B., who was somewhat on the conservative siile and who 
was not easy to get acquainted with, watched Miss Anderson 
with a faint smile of pride which was hardly concealed as the 
introductions were made. I'he two women were obviously \ery 
fond of each other. 

As soon as introductions were over, Miss Anderson came 
directly to the point, looked at or through Bud, who turned a 
fiery red, and said in a undertone, ‘'A man with a biard!” It 
is doubtful if our good chaperon Miss B. heard it, but we did. 
I felt my eyebrows inwardly raise from the unexptattdness of 
it all, but a growing sense of humor sullused me. Ap[)areiuly and 
coincidentally, Miss Anderson, alone in the solitude! of a man¬ 
less mission on the Yukon, had dreamed of men with beards, 
just that. Few men happened down this way. Outside' of e)ue 
priest who was rather nice-looking we saw no >oung eligible men 
on the Yukon, and one could hardly count the priest. 

Revcrenel Henry Chapman anel his wife, who were in charge 
of this Anvik mission, were on furlemgh anel the two laelie s were 
entirely alone. Mr. Chapman had been born anel brought up 
here at this post, going Outside only long enough to be celucatcel 
and choose a wife, whom he brought back with him to continue 
the work which his father before him hael establisheel. Now 
their own children were born here. His father hael been a great 
man in the work, and had compiled the only existing Atha- 
bascan-English dictionary, among other accomplishments. 

We were shown to the guest room and were prevailed upon 
io stay a couple of days in all, enjoying the herspitality of the 
mission with its two lone white women. My diary entry thought- 
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fully and practically begins: “Whai good meals, what food!’' 

I washed underwear in the plentiful rain water caught at this 
season from the roofs of all such establishments on the Yukon. 
I’hc drinking water was hauled by boat from up the Anvik 
River. We made a sail for our canoe, because it was vital that 
we travel very much faster from now on. The missionary ladies 
greatly enjoyed the geese and grouse with which we supplied 
them. Miss Anderson was amazed at my capacity for food. “How 
can you do it without getting fat?’* she asked, as we went on 
to \)uy a whole box of candy bars from the trader across the 
way. 1 was too ashamed to tell her that even it there had been 
no danger of getting tat during the greater part ot our trip, 
Bud and I together on the river with Forest had been known to 
put down a two-pound can of butter in three days, for instance, 
just eating it spread on graham crackers, goose wings, and such. 
The women watched us eat in a sort of fascination, and plied us 
with more food to see what we would do next. In one day they 
l)ecamc very fond of Bud, who was so handy at fixing every¬ 
thing about the house which had needed fixing for months, and 
besides, he had his admirable beard. I am sure they would have 
kej)t him forever as a part of the institution could they have 
done so. “I think they would keep me just to look at, even,” 
he rellected conceitedly. 

“ riiese old sourdoughs in this neighborhood certainly think 
the world of you, do you know that. Miss Anderson?” we told 
that young lady. 

“ 1 hcy’re a case, aren’t they?” she agreed, exhibiting a fond¬ 
ness for them. She told us a good story on one of them whom 
we had met. He had developed a psychosis over the mosquitoes, 
and believed that he had the solution to wiping them out of 
tliis section, if not all of Alaska. The way he told Miss Ander¬ 
son he did it was this: he and his family got into bed beneath the 
moscpiito nets, leaving the door wide-open every night during 
the summer. This lured the mosquitoes in. (We could follow 
this far.) In the morning they arose and closed the door and 
trapped the mosciuitoes, whereupon they delightedly took after 
them with fumes and swatters. The mosquitoes which entered this 
house every summer really got it: he collected the bodies in 
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gallon jars. Miss Anderson said he believed that a few summers 
of repeating this method would substantially deplete the mos¬ 
quito population in this vicinity until they were all wiped out 
and the pest would be ended. 

“Where were you before you came to Alaska?’* we asked her 
later. 

“Liberia. Doing nursing, the same.” 

“Liberia. Where’s that?” 

“The central, west coast of Africa. Right next to the Ivory 
Coast and the Gold Coast.” 

“Africal” we breathed. “Were you in Africa? In missionary 
work, I suppose?” 

“Yes, we worked with leprosy and yaws. And other things. I 
got fever and had to come home. Some of those people in the 
interior have never seen a white woman,” she reminisced 
dreamily. “I’hey simply can’t understand what you arc.” 

“You like to work with native peoples then?” 1 asked stupidly. 

“Yes,” she said. “But I don’t think of them as natives.” (How 
often we heard this from people in these occupations!) “They’re 
just the same, really. The same hopes and the same fears. They’re 
so frightened when their children are ill. These people here 
with tuberculosis ~ it must be a terrible feeling to look down 
and sec your life’s blood gushing forth, don’t you think? I’ve 
supported them many a time in bed, while they coughed blood in 
my face, and then they would die sometimes, just like that. They 
arc so frightened, so alone then.” 

Then she told us how she had given away as many as ten pairs 
of her own fur mittens during the past year for the burial of 
natives. “1 just can’t seem to keep any,” she laughed. “You 
know they believe the dead will need warm things to keep 
from being cold in heaven, and of course they want them to 
have the best. You have to respect their views. I’ve become list'd 
to seeing perfectly good furs wasted by being buried in the 
ground. Stick around here long enough, and you’ll get that 
way.” 

There was a tuberculosis funeral while we were at the mission. 
Miss B. and Miss Anderson climbed the steep hill in procession 
behind the coffin to the graveyard, and did the honors beneath a 
sodden sky. 
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That night there followed a dance in the recreation hall, at¬ 
tended I>y the whole village. We all dressed as carefully for the 
dance as though we were attending a great social function, I my¬ 
self exchanging my clumsy shoepacks for neat leather boots and 
putting on some of Miss B.’s lipstick which she loaned me with 
a dignified gesture. I had lost my shoes overboard in the Tanana 
River and had traded my lipstick, along with creams, soaps, nail 
polish and remover, to Yukon Indian women for beadwork 
souvenirs. The Indians got much the best of the bargain, as I 
later realized. 

Miss Anderson and Miss B. acted as chaperons for the dance, 
as we did ourselves in a measure. Tea and mission cookies were 
the refreshments, served at the end, at the respectable hour of 
eleven o’clock. The whole affair seemed to work out extraordi¬ 
narily well. W^e danced to two creaking and repetitious phono- 
gra{)h records--i)Oth with each other and with the natives. All 
the Indians seemed to take their dancing seriously, and every 
single one was as good a dancer as one would find among a 
comparable group of whites. Although they sometimes still had 
their native ceremonial dances, which were not esj)ccially pre¬ 
vented by the Cfuirch, they took to white man's dancing as a 
duck takes to water. 

It was a strange sight to me for a moment to sec Miss B. 
and Miss Anderson whirling among the dancers, all of whom 
were Indian but ourselves. “We too have to have a little amuse¬ 
ment here," as they put it, indicating that the evening was no 
trial. But beneath the mere fact of dancing was something im¬ 
portant here, and I regretted that all religious missions to the 
natives did not allow the same. More than school activities, 
more than sermons, more than any other single thing, little com¬ 
munity “parties" shared by botJi natives and whites alike taught 
a cohesive unity, promoted mutual love and respect, and taught 
by example friendly, correct, social behavior. 

Our presence at the mission inspired Miss Anderson to one 
of the practical stunts which characterized her, one which was 
not without its humor. She told special people privately — those 
who were inclined to drink at all — that we were really secret 
government agents who were here to find out which natives used 
li(|uor. And if we caught anyone, we would probably take him 
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away to jail for no one knew how long. It worked admirably, 
and had a deterrent effect for some weeks after our passing 
through. 

The next morning after breakfast we got down on our knees 
and prayed with the two missionary women. It was hard to tell 
what a person like Miss Anderson really believed, I thought, 
as she arose with her usual energetic bounce, her mind already 
snapped back to present realities. She who rode by boat in sum¬ 
mer and by dog team in winter out among the people — when 
she lectured on furloughs church members often wept for one so 
young. She was conscious of the fact that she didn’t make much 
of a salary, but was just compassionate enough to feel sorry for 
the inhibited lives of the weepers. Of course she wouldn’t have 
changed places with them for anything. And she was religious in 
the finer sense of the word, in a way that probably nothing would 
ever touch. 

The two handsome missionary ladies walked down to the 
water with us when we set sail. The last river boat had come 
and gone back on its way upstream beyond recall. Even at that, 
it was taking a chance on being caught in sudden unexpected 
ice. We had passed up our chance once and for all to ride back 
on that boat, as Bud had diffidently suggested wc could do if we 
wanted, and we too were now taking a chance with the ice. It 
promised to be an exciting race from now on. 

Miss Anderson, her waist-length golden hair piled on her head 
and her winsome face serious, shook hands with us in fare¬ 
well, raising eyes of a startling blue, so much like Bud’s own 
that they might have been tall brother and sister of the same 
Norwegian family. 

It wasn’t until we were around the bend into the great Yukon 
again, and the mission was out of sight, that I breathed a sigh 
of relief. “The most dangerous moments I ever put in on this 
trip, in case anyone ever asks me/’ I told Bud, “were spent with 
a missionary woman I*’ 
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Bud^s Moose 


Sailing ships used to ply the Yukon at one time. Altliough this 
generation of Indians has not seen them, all trading and travel¬ 
ing was formerly cai ried on under power of great sailing l^arges. 
But sailing on a river, even a wide river, is difricult because the 
river is always turning, and this calls for constant trimming of 
the sails. Mortover, there arc many precious summer days when 
there are no winds, and there arc many times when the wind is 
blocked temporarily from the river by a hill, or comes in veering 
aiul capricious gusts. 

I'he Yukon had turned color. With the approach of winter it 
was positively blue. High cirrus clouds at apj)roxiinately seven 
thousand feet scudded in the sky above the river. I was doing 
the sailing, learning by doing once again, as neither of us 
had ever sailed before or had any lessons in it. 

Fortunately for us, our (lueen Beax^cr was an exceptionally 
stable river canoe, for we had no keel to sjDcak of under this big 
sail. Canoe sailing can be extremely dangerous. 

We found it just about impossible to tack with a head wind, 
because our spanking bree/c would invariably turn into a gale 
when we rounded a sudden bend, and we might be caught in 
vicious seas far from shore before we knew it. Moreover, you can’t 
tack without a keel. The wind blows you sideslipping out of 
your cc:)ursc. 

Sailing close to the shore was what I loved, watching the land 
slide soundlessly by. I got so I could just cut by the snags and 
swee[)ers by a narrow margin and still be in perfect control. A 
single knot held the sail rope tied to my scat so that I could 
loose it with my knees in an instant; with both hands I bore 
down on the paddle that was our rudder. When head \vinds 
stopped us. instead of wasting our strength in fighting them by 
paddle as we once did, we took the day off and went hunting the 
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spruce chickens which in countless thousands now struttcfl the 
beaches eating gravel after a summer spent in subsisting on 
soft berries inland. 

On landing we took the sail down, folded it up on its mast, 
and laid it on the shore while wc slept. Lowering floods had 
left so much driftwood on the banks that sometimes there was 
no place to pull ashore. Logs were piled like niatchsticks. One 
night we retired to what wc thought was going to be a peaceful 
sleep after a peaceful and perfect day. An hour after the sun 
went down, the Yukon became the wildest wc have ever known 
it. Bud rose, put on his hip boots and went out to pound stakes 
so that wc would not be blown off the face of the earth. An icy 
rain was driving, it was pitch-dark, and the flashlight had been 
left at Nulato. Bud returned to bed, but the canoe continued to 
pitch with increasing violence, spilling spray down onto the 
top of the sleeping bag. I was so sound asleep and co/y within 
our little nest that I hardly cared what went on outside. Like a 
worm in a cocoon I thought I would be safe if I just remained 
asleep. An hour more and Bud decided he must get up again 
and haul us up onto the beach l)cyond harm. We were being 
thrown this way and that, and how easy it would be for the 
canvas canoe to ridj, unknown to us, back and forth against 
just one small invisible snag. So Bud crawled out again, dis¬ 
robing to face the elements and save his clothes from getting 
wet, and in hip l)oots he set to work. He removed the fallen 
trees and debris, and while I slumbered he lifted us inch by 
inch to safety. In my pleasant dreams the sounds of the dashing 
waves grew distant, and presently there was beached beneath 
me once again solid land. Canoe's contents and me: at least 
four hundred pounds. “ITow did you ever do it, dear?" I asked 
in wonder the next morning. That had been one time at least 
when I was a camper who did not volunteer for work. 

Wc sailed up exuberantly the next day to a native fish camp, 
for the express purpose of making gifts of our used clothing 
which wc had begun to get rid of. Bud by now had lost his 
original reluctance in dealing with natives; in fact he dealt 
with them magnificently, much as Columbus must have done. 
By his very modesty and their modesty they had a great deal in 
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common, lie seemed to know how to get along with them by 
instinct. “We should have taken out a peddler’s license and 
brought a bargeful of stuff,” Bud would say laughingly to me as 
the people clustered around for the gifts which wc distributed. 
Our firsl-aid triangular bandages ended up in a strange ca¬ 
pacity, grabbed daringly by a playful older woman who de¬ 
lightedly wound tluin around her head. 

To our surprise the Indians responded immediately by giving 
us a gift: bear meat, shot the day before back in the hills. The 
Indians rut their meat in side strips and chunks so that it has 
hardly the delectable tenderness that it might have, but Bud and 
I had sound teeth and in fact relished tough meat. How wc 
wolfed it downi 

The Indians along the Yukon wc found live in great fear of 
the wandering grizzly bears, and they hunt only the black bears 
for food; nothing can induce them to go far from the river into 
the hill country of the browns. Ask them about the brown bear 
and they will shake their heads ominously and say: ”Hc very 
bad.” 

One old-timer who was bothered by nativTS infringing on 
what he considered his own ju ivatc beaver creek solved his trap- 
line problem in an interesting way. All he did was to carve out 
two great wooden claws at home, as of some monstrous, prehis¬ 
toric type of bear. ^Vith these fastened on his feet, he then 
walked along this beach in the vicinity of the beaver houses and 
left those tracks. 1 he old-timer told us that he never had native 
trouble any more after that. 

My great elephant rifle was one of the greatest boosts to our 
prestige among the Indians of anything wc could have had on 
earth. As stated before, they use only .^o-^o’s, and had never 
seen a rifle as large as mine. A rifle was something they could 
understand the need of; it was something which played a promi¬ 
nent part in their own lives as an estimate of a man’s worth. 
To see a white woman own, possess, and fire such a rifle Bud 
thought would make the Indians admire me beyond words. The 
occasion seemed to call for some kind of dramatic spectacle: 
I must shoot for the Indians. 

I was a little shy about this, for I am one of those who secretly 
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wonder if tlicy will hit the mark. Moreover, I hadn’t nnuh 
desire to impress anybody. But lUid got out the rilh', (niptic-d 
it of shells, and passed it around to tin* men of the family l)v 
wa\ of introdneing onrsehes. Bud didn t say mneh, but w:iit( I 
for them to do the talking. A low deej) guttural “ahhhh” soiiiid:d 
from the old woman at my side, as she avidly felt the giaat 
chnnkv bullets, but she refuse{l to touch the rifle. Only tlu' fade i* 
and the oldest boy dared to pitk it up. Perhaps I should sav 
“dared” in the social sense more than in the physical sense', how¬ 
ever, as these people are modc'st. Interestinglv (‘iiough, we,‘ 
learned that the other, older boy of the family had recently be en 
taken by the draft. 

“Would \ou like to shoot it?” Bud askc'd the' man of the 
family. The old man demurred, hardly eonce'aling his delight. 
To shoot that gun tv'ould be the* greatest thing that ever h.ip- 
pened to him in his lile. Bud indicated a small stiek in the' river 
at which to aim (Indians ate not used to shooting at small tar¬ 
gets), threw a shc‘11 into the chamber, and the* man sejuiuted 
bashfidly along the sights. 1 put my lingers in my c*ars and all of 
the wcjmen and children follenved suit. If the lille cost us 
fifteen cents every time the thing we*nt off, that scareedy mattered. 
This was what it was for. wasn’t it? 

"J’hc men were greatly im])iessed by the thtindcr of the re'- 
port and by the rcc^oil which sc'iit them rc'e ling back dizzily; they 
widely missed their target. P>ud lookc'd their rifles over theai, 
cleaned them with solvent, oiled thcin, and thc'ii shot for the 
Indians himself. “\o, you shoot for the people, ch ar,” T had told 
him. Bud’s pleasurable piide in mc' as a huntrc'ss and mv C)wn 
pride in aiding in the emaiici[)ating of women, if any, would have 
been of little matter during these happy fireworks: the Indians 
thought that I was a man. 

When a day of very favorable traveling conditions followed in 
the form of a wind directly from behind us, we cli|rpecl off most of 
the forty milc's which lie between Anvik and IIolv Crc:)ss, mak¬ 
ing the first half of the distance practically Avithin the first hour. 
We were only stc:)p])cd whe n, the wind driving ns inch by inch 
into the treacherous snags on one side c)f the rivc'r, thc 3 () 7 uuoi 
Beaver shipping water with every wave, I myself leaning all my 
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weight on the rudder and Rud gallantly holding up the mast, we 
crashed broadside into a soft mud bank, and thus ended our 
traveling for the day. Only a short way from Holy Cross, we 
could go no farther. It rained, and Bud stood in the middle of 
a mud pie on shore boiling tea. The tea water largely evaporated 
before it finally came to a boil with the rain pouring down in it 
and onto his smoldering little fire. 'I'hen at last he came to me 
inside the Iroat witli a pint of tea —wet, cold, weary. VVe had 
a tea party witli candy bars, inside the boat, lying on our elbows. 

VVe saw Holy (aoss iir the rain, and did not remain long. 
Holy (aoss was first established as a military post. It is now a 
trading center and Jesuit mission, founded in i8(S(). Lying across 
from wliere the farncnis Iditaiod River comes in, it is located be¬ 
hind a narrow s[)it of land wirerein lies a shallow lagoon. The 
S[)acious lawns and gardens, as wx*ll as the white graceful build¬ 
ings, are to be seen for a long way from down river. Holy 
Cross keej)s the only beef and dairy cattle on the Yukon, and 
puts up hay and tons of vegetables. 

We called on Jesuit Father Superior S|)eels immediately, and 
presented him witli a goose and two ducks; in return he gave us 
garderr \'egetabl('s. Besides several priests and three lay brothers 
with shorn heads, who are pledged to do all of the laborious and 
dirty work to which they are assigned, in strictest obedience and 
with no thought of nraterial gain, nine Sisters of Saint Anne make 
their residence at Holy Cross under tire Mother Superior, whom 
we met. 

The entire community of Holy Cross is dominated by the in¬ 
dustrious Jesuit monks, who have sworn vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obc^dience. With the Jesuits an especial emphasis is laid on 
obedience; they never know where they will be sent into foreign 
fields or when recalled, as they relinquish all choice, even in 
the matter of their work. Wearing long dark gowns over their 
trousers, the Jesuits possess but sparse clothing, of which they 
take immaculate care, and endeavor indoors, and outdoors at 
suitable seascjiis, always to affect if jiossible this costume of 
Biblical times. As this is difficult to do on the Yukon, however, 
the gowns arc conveniently made so that they can be slipped 
out of easily for active work or travel, or may be trussed up and 
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tied beneath a raincoat or parka out of the way of nuul and 
snow. None of the Jesuits are very youn^ iiicu. All have gone 
through a long and arduous initiation period comprising several 
\ears before being allowed to enter the stern, unchanging, ancient 
order. 

“We wonder if you would care to take sonic mail down the 
river as you go?” we were asked at Holy (aoss. "riierefore we 
continued now cariNiug about fifteen pounds ol h ttcas with ns. 
This was the first time but not the last. W e cati ied the 11. S. Mail 
from Holy Cross to Paimiut and again liom Paimiut to Russian 
Mission, and on the Kuskokwiin tairied a thousand dollars in 
cash from an Eskimo \illage to Hetlul, with the mail. 

Sailing, precarious as it was, made llu‘ miles stain like noth¬ 
ing. Our hearts were as free as the winds with which we now 
rode. Seeing two little Indian bo\s hunting with their .uu rifles 
on the beach, we shouted to them to ask wheit' Paimiut was. 
It was just around the bend, as it de\elo[)ed. We had dashed 
off thirty miles like nothing. lUit the little bovs had a tale to 
tell when tlu'v reached the \illage. 'riu‘\ told th(‘ ])i'()plc that twc'i 
terrible white men on the river had pointed guns at them and 
threatened to kill them. 

Siith a tale might conca'ivably bc’ (ommon to boys the world 
over. Hut it served to remind us that among native [x'oples the 
weirdest ideas about one (an easih aiisi* and gain (ledimce; 
hence one should alwa)s be very (aieful about his actions in 
dealing with tlieni because they do not think about things in 
the same way that we do. Rather than shouting to the boys from 
the river as we might have at white bo\s, w(* should have taken 
the trouble to drop sail, paddle to shore, and speak with them 
quietly so that there could be no misuuderstanding. 

At Paimiut for the first time we saw the high c heekbones and 
flat faces which indicated Eskimo bloc^d among the Indians; 
this was es]:)ccially noticeable with some young children and 
bailies. The new bloc^d seemed to make some impKJvenumt in 
adding to general attractiveness of appearance. 'Ehese younger 
children were as heavy as little chunks if you tried to pick them 
up. 

Paimiut marks the turning point at which tliousands of small 
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lamprey eels come in from the ocean by winter. They are caught 
by native icc-lisliing methods in hand nets, an Eskimo trait. 
No one knows why the eels are never found farther up the river 
than this point. 

Wc found Pairniut just in time to be invited to a fine bear- 
roast dinner with the Indian Service family stationed there. Wc 
brought geese and grouse with us, l)ut our friends had little use 
for them as they had plenty of their own at this season, the man 
ol the family being an outdoors enthusiast. Extra game was 
distributed in the village. 

If there was anything pleasing to Bud it was to find a man 
companion who liked to hunt and fish as well as he did; he and 
Mr. II. went out tlie following day to have just one day of bird 
shooting and fisliing before we went on. It was a gorgeous warm 
day which broke for their excursion. I longed sccietly to be out 
witli the men instead of assigned to woman’s dreary task of stay¬ 
ing home in the house. I had met a lot of Alaska wives whose 
only pleasure or activity seemed to be housework and the care 
of small children in this land where every person must do 
things for himself, without assistance. Although loving service, 
within limits, is never to be despised as such, mother, too, deserves 
a vacation once in a while — with pay. But try and get it. To be 
kind to this fine wife I decided that one day, at least, of sharing 
her lot wouldn’t hurt me. She herself was invited to go on the 
jaunt, but in tlie general excitement which prevailed her refusal 
of the invitation was scarcely heard; apparently it was habitual 
on her part. She was always tired. It was too much to go, to 
manage the toddling child, to come home and have meals ready 
for hungry people all in one, she explained to me. 1 suggested 
that we all share in the work so that this might be a holiday for 
her too. But this suggestion did not go over. The husband was 
not in the habit of assisting her in such matters, and no move was 
made on his part. 

“Well, let them go,” I thought. They went happily, with a 
beautifully packed lunch, and a native boy to run the boat for 
them. “Bloated plutocrats!” I thought, and then threw myself 
into the activities of our day. I could have gone had I wanted to. 

It was on this day, of all days, when I was not along, that 
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the only moose of the entire trip jumped up before the boat in 
which bud and Mr. H. rode effortlessly along on one of tlic 
many Yukon sloughs in the country of the portages. Such is 
hunters’ luck. The natives of the \illage liad been hunting moose 
for a month now, with never a sign ol one. 

The native boy was slow in stopping the boat for a shot, l^y 
the time he stopped tlie motor, the moose had tiisappeared iiuo 
the forest, but presently he ran out ahmg the bank again, fol¬ 
lowed by a cow and a calf. 1 lu‘ go(^d shot had b('t'n mulh'd, hut 
here was a long running shot at thu‘e hundred yards. Mr. H. with 
a .‘^0-30 and bud with my ..p);, shot several times, bud and I 
used to practise shooting under unra\orable lighting eondi- 
tions from bouncing cats and recently fioin be)ats in anticipation 
of just such contingencies as this. At his fourth shot lUiel heaid 
his bullet “smack” as it ploweel through bone and flesh. The 
moose disappeared into the lorest, not visibly woundeel, but bud 
knew that he had inaele a hit on the big bidl. 

AVhen our mem came back frcain their hunt with this tale, I 
was reallv jc'alous. One* cannot follow a woundeel moose* in the 
woods alter dark, so tomorrow at dawn the' hunt woidel be'gin 
again. MoieoveT, fre^m experience with big game the hunters 
knew that a wouneleel animal ptirsueel may go for miles, but one 
tliat is not pursued will soon lie* down and ge‘t still from liis 
wounels so that he can easily be located tlu' next morning. 

Mr. If., never having killed a moose himse lf and most anxious, 
as we all we re, to rctmver the wounde el animal, dee ideel that it 
woidel be best if several of the best native hunters and trackers 
from the village came ale)ng the next day. Ibid prc'feired stre)ngly 
to hunt down his own moose alone, taking only me with him, 
but we were ovcrrule'd l)y the advice and fears of our hosts, not 
to mention a sense of fairness to them. There was no proving 
that H. himself had not scored a hit, and it might yet be his 
animal as well as ours. 

Mrs. H. packed us a lunch and said good-by to the excited 
crowd again. I wondered if she was really suffering from not 
going as much as I would have had I been in her place. 1 ju'^t: 
couldn t bear to stay home and affect an interest in the limited, 
so-called feminine world myself today, selfish as I was. If there 
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was a wounded moose afoot in those woods, I too wanted to 
sec if 1 could put in my shot before the Indians got him. And 
as for that — I knew Rud would need all of my help were we 
to claim the honor of getting the moose before the rest did. 

As I looked at that crew of five Indian hunters who accom¬ 
panied us, 1 hoped for the best. We knew of at least one Indian 
Service teacher who came so close to being shot by one of his 
guides on a similar moose hunt that his jacket was partially 
blown oil him and his rifle was shot into in his hands below 
the bolt. Although Mr. H. had great faith in his hunters, we 
wanted double reassurance on that score because we had known 
some Indians to be excitable and wave guns around like banana 
leaves in the wind. 

When we reached the sf)Ot on the slough where our cjuarry 
was last seen, we all jumped out of the boat and began casting 
around like hound dogs for the trail. “Watch out for those 
Indians,” Rud whispered as wc started. “Remember no moose is 
worth it.” 

Rud was a little slow in getting started, as he was working the 
ground over carefully, and obviously did not like to be hurried. 
It w'as eleven o’clock in the morning rather than dawn, we had all 
eaten loo much, and another unexpected guest, a white man, 
had been included in the party. 

Seeing the Indians forge ahead I ducked under and kept in 
front of tlicm, and took the lead myself. I had never followed 
a trail before, but no one could miss this; hoofprints larger than 
those of a cow cut deeply into the soft earth, with spots of blood 
everywhere to be seen. I was really sure that our moose, when 
we found him, would bo dea<l. 

Presently we found a depression in the grass where the animal 
had lain down. The men felt it wdth their hands, and then laid 
tlieir cheeks against the earth, lliey said the bed was still warm, 
although I could detect nothing. From here wc scattered out in 
twos and singly to pick up the track again, but after forty-live 
minutes were again brought back to the bed. Apparently wc had 
lost the track; it was confused by something else. Other moose 
come here,” remarked the oldest hunter, j>ointing. 

The tracks of the cow now joined our bull; she had been wait- 
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iiig for him here; never leaving him, slic must have hidden tlio 
calf near by, and now she confused the trail. 

With his face close to the ground. Bud selected one of the 
hoofprints and slowly began to scrape the leaves away from it 
with his hand; he did this with another track and then another, 
without interest, while we all waited. Bud was showing a de¬ 
pressed outlook which I had never known him to have beicjK' 
on a hunt. I knew that he was not having a good time, that the 
hunt for him was spoiled when there was a crowd. “It’s lieu,” 
he said at last, and we were on the trail again. 1 here' was blootl, 
and suddenly strings of red tissue were seen hanging from a 
bush, and everybody knew the animal had been hit somewhere 
in the right Hank. 

The Indians had scattered out in a fan; that moose was close 
by. The last Indian to get ahead of me had chaiged by, letting 
a bush fly back, which caught me in the e\e. 

From one side suddenly came shots. “ There it is,” I thought, 
and with Mr. II. ran as fast as I could through the forest. By 
the time we arrived it was all over. The oldest hunter had jumped 
the moose at close range, fired three times and missed, and fired 
the fourth time, catching the moose broadside in the heart. 
The mighty animal, weighing close to a thousand |)ounds, lay 
dead with the last twitch shuddering down his great shoulders. 
The expressive eyes were wide-open, but unseeing. F.ven at that 
we were wise enough not to touch the animal until we were sure 
that it was dead, for these moments are some of the most dan¬ 
gerous in big-game hunting, as I well knew. 

We all stood staring down at the animal for a few minutes, 
grouped around, hardly knowing what to say now that it was 
all over. Some of the Indians now went back to the boat for the 
ax, which all had forgotten in the cc^nfusicju, although wc' had 
guns to spare. To kill a moose without an ax in one’s possession 
and a truck or a barge near by to pick it u]> is usele ss. We could 
do nothing about carrying it out until the ax arrived. 

You want to take picture of me now?” asked the oldest hunter 
proudly, seeing my camera. Patiently I took his picture. He 
couldn’t know his prowess had spoiled the hunt for Bud. 

You shoot moose now,” the Indians suggested to me in great 
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good spirits, desiring that I shoot into the dead animal with my 
big rifle, as it lay on the ground. 

“No,” 1 told them kindly, “when I shoot a moose he is going 
to be a real live one, not a dead one.” 

It took the combined strength of all the party to roll the 
animal over to a position where its intestines, its large white 
stomach filled with leaf pulp (the moose being a browser rather 
than a gra/er), and the other organs could be removed. I’hc 
aljclominal cavity was filled with a black, tarry substance in great 
clots and strings, which I believed at first glance must be the 
liver. I was waong in (hat. The substance was an unbelievable 
(juantity of clotted blood from internal hemorrhages caused 
by Bud’s single shot which had plowed through six feet of moose 
from end to end, until it was stopped by the vertebrae of the 
neck. “What never fails to strike me in cases of this sort,” Bud 
said musingly, his arms red to the shoulders, “is the tenacity of 
life in all things.” 

But life, if it had been extinguished by us, was now going on 
and being converted into some other life. As we watched quietly 
without staring, the Indians, who had restrained themselves 
for a long lime while the white men peeled back the thick clean 
creamy fat which encased the intestines, now were reaching with 
little ecstatic chuckles and gathering handfuls of this fat and 
stuffing it into their mouths. “That’s the part they prize the 
most highly,” Mr. IT. explained from the side of his mouth, 
liut he need hardly have worried about their hearing; the Indians 
were far gone and absorbed. 

And as for Bud: I was glad that he was a hunter. Some women 
do nc^t like to have their husbands hunt, dlrey think it is cruel to 
animals, and they think that the instinct tc) kill is beastly. When 
this subject comes up in polite drawing-room conversatic^m among 
people who “just love the out-of-doors,” but who know noth¬ 
ing about it, someone should in all fairness say a word fcjr the 
liunters as well as against them. It is the hunters belonging to 
sportsmen’s clubs wdio love nature, the out-of-doors, and wild 
life more than anyone else, for they are the only ones who have 
taken any action to preserve it, while the drawing-room con¬ 
versationalists really aren’t interested enough, if the truth be 
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known. Many women regret that their husi)an(ls arc just beastly 
enough to enjoy going off on a hunt rather tlian sitting of an 
evening and listening to concert music with them, or reading 
poetry. I'he explorer Stefansson, who originally studied to be 
a poet and who ended up living olT the country with the Eskimos, 
found what he has termed a “poetry of action" in life. 1 believe 
that the “poetry of action" is what a great many of us theorists 
miss out on, and our poetry is bad and <)ur lives hypocritical. 

As we wanted the animal cjuartcTed white-man style rather 
than haggled native style, it was up to us to carry out the* butcher¬ 
ing, which nobody kne\v hew to do but Hud. daking the ax 
Hud split the backbone, a fcxit which calls for scmie precision, 
and then we packed out during the rest of the' clay. I cairic'd Hud’s 
rifle, my rifle, and the wTt liver. Nobody wanted the sixt\-inch 
spread of antlers. 14ie natives had no us(‘ for thc ni and we our¬ 
selves were faced with the uncertaintic\s of a ha/ardous poitage 
ahead, close onto lrcc7c-up time. 'Ehc antlers weie lc*ft in the 
forest. 

Leaving three fourths of the moose at Paimiut wc took the best 
hind cjuarter as our share, maneuvered it into the canoe, and 
headed downstream towards our last and final sto[) on the Yukon: 
Russian Mission. 
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Russian Mission 


Sailing down the Yukon with ilie hind k‘<^ of a moose and the 
U. S. mail in tlie canoe, we were approaching the beginnings 
of a country that was new in our experience — the tundra. For 
could we have seen tlie landscape from the air we would have 
seen, exceju for a fringe of tree line along the meandering course 
of the Yukon River, the barren, treeless, true tundra stretching 
out level and einj)ly on all sides of us. 

Tundra is a word which we should be careful about using. 
Visiting writers to Alaska frequcaitly call everything they see 
tundra, even the forest which they find stretching along the rail¬ 
road from Seward to Fairbanks. 'Fruc tundra looks much like 
the Hat American desert or the rolling prairies of the Midwest 
at first glance; antic prairie is really what tundra is, which in 
Alaska may stretch out endlessly and treeless to an occasional 
distant mountain range. Beneath its carpet of flowers and grasses 
the tundia is in summer a cpiaking slimy bcjg interspersed with 
thousands of arctic lakes, ponds, and streams, and it hums with 
mosquitc^es numbering into the billions. Although the Eskimos 
today herd reindeer on the frozen tundra in winter and mush 
their dog teams over it from point to point, not even an Eskimo 
or Indian venture's far into the tundra from the coast or from 
a main river in summertime. 

Packs of wolves live on the tundra, following the wild caribou 
and the domestic reindeer herds and the ptarmigan. In scjime sec¬ 
tions of Alaska the reindeer arc not thriving, supposcxlly be¬ 
cause of the encjrmous take c:)f the wolves, but we have heard 
Icjcal people give their opinion that human wolves may be the 
real cause behind the reindeer decline, meaning that the Eskimos 
have killed off their own herds indiscriminately. Men have tried 
hunting the caribou and reindeer wolves by airplane in recent 
days, but this method collects only the bounty and not the pelt, 
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wliicli cuts one’s profits in lialf, anil more than tliat, airphmes 
arc much too scarce in Alaska generally to waste on such pas¬ 
times. Even in winter, because of the fro/en vegetation ami un¬ 
even hummocks, it is impos.sible for an airj)lane landing to be 
made in most places on the tundra, although landings are made, 
at one’s risk, on fro/en lakes, thing near the ground on tlie 
tundra is dangerous because the sameness of land and sky, the 
lack of objects by which to make comparisons, makes it dillicult 
to gauge height and distances. 

We camped at the base of strange Dogfish Mountain wliich 
reared up suddenly out of nowlierc from the cold lilue seas lap¬ 
ping at its base. At night we cut our own 'r bone steaks and 
downed quantities of juicy moose meat, whiih, prejudii ed as we 
perhaps were, we deemed the most tender tliat we had c'vir 
eaten. Just as \ve had once found a town on the river whicli 
did not exist on our map, so now we read on our map a town 
which did not exist at all: Dogfish Village is gone fioin beside 
Dogfish Mountain, in case anyone is intirisied in erasing it 
from the map. Tlie natives have died or movi'd away fioin what 
was once a good-si/cd river town, and nothing is to be seen but 
a few^ sticks. 

An icy S[)ring gushed forth from Doglish Afount:iin and thiae 
was a little log cabin live feet high whiih had been erected for 
the shelter of the traveler — just a hole to crawl into out of the 
storm, if need be. 

An icy wind swept from Dogfish Mountain, which looked to 
our wondering eyes as if it should rightly be a mountain of 
iron or copper, it was so burnished. I'his desert mountain stood 
as a sentinel, and it was burned dry by the Bering Sea winds of 
ice. The gravel l)ing steeply on its polished slopes was about the 
last bit of rock of any description we would sec* until we flew 
back to Seward, for the tundra of the valleys of the lower Yukon 
and lower Kuskokwim has no rock. The rocks have been ground 
into gravel and the gravel into mud by the prehistor ic ice sheet 
which once sliced across the western coast country here ages ago 
in its march to the sea. 

In the morning as we ate our moose steaks a lone man in a 
small Indian canoe aj^peared paddling through the gr eat green- 
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blue seas of the surging river. Charlie Wolf was his name. I 
think there must be several Charlie Wolfs because the name was 
not unfamiliar to me from reading and travel. lie was a half- 
breed of magnificent stature, with the .shoulders and neck of an 
ox, witli dark-lashed blue eyes, a chxin ea.sy smile, and the speech 
of a while man. He bucked these seas in his little canoe, making 
a ii i]) of several days in length with no food tliat I could .see; 
only a rifle held la/ily on his knees as he plied his two-bladed 
paddle. lie was a very I)eauliful young man, half Indian, per¬ 
haps some Russian, part white. 

W'hen we sailed u[) to Russian Mission a day later the moose 
leg, after we had eaten off it for some days, still weighed 280 
pounds. Keeping out twenty pounds of sirloin, we sold the rest 
to Chris Ilctsch at twenty-five cents a pound. 

People ha<I said: “Russian Mission is not what it used to be, 
from what 1 hear, Ijut guess old Chris Betsch is still there.” Chris 
is. He has been at Russian Mis.sion for well onto fifty years. He 
is the landmark of the country just as is Dogfish Mountain. For 
years he has been the only white man there, except that recently 
another old fellow has drifted in to become the postmaster and 
take for a wife one of the very young native girls of the village. 
Altliough Chris is not married, some people have said that he 
may be grandfather to the jrresent generation of the village. 
'I'llis is open to question. 

Isighty years old now and cpiite deaf, he believes he is the last 
man alive to have sailed on Old Ironsides. His little private mu¬ 
seum aI)ovc his store at Russian Mission houses everything from 
polar-bear rugs (for which there is a large market could he but 
get the supply) to souvenirs from the Livingston expedition in 
Africa. One wetlding cowl of Indian-wrought beads interested me 
because Chris explained it was a native adaptation of the wed¬ 
ding headdress taught the Indians by the early Russians of 
Russian Mission, who have long been gone. Except for one other 
like it, which he had given to the Fairbanks museum, Chris 
believed this one to be the last of its kind. 

One of the articles Chris gets from the north for the Yukon 
Interior Indians is white whalcskin; another is black and white 
calfskin from United States cows, used for "trim." We saw 



several examples of this native tciulency to import. On tlie lower 
Kuskokwim, for instance, the traders import wolvciinc fur from 
Wisconsin for Eskimo parka hoods, it beino cheaper to get from 
the States than from other parts of Alaska. Even lynx and woH 
capes are brought in to Alaska fiom Outside. Probably one state 
in the United State's exports more fur, incidentally, than does 
the whole of Alaska. 

Chris as a topical trader had made few if any changes in the 
living conditions of the natives, but accepted them as they were 
and furnished them as nearly as possible with what tlu'y wanted, 
be it soda pop or hair tonic. Asked if it wouldn t be a good idc’a 
to encourage the pco[de in drinking canned fruit juices rather 
than soda pop, which costs just as mu(h in fre ightage to ship 
in and has no vitamins, Chris replie:d that actually the natives 
do drink quite a few canned juice's from the store when they aie^ 
“flush” with money for entertainment. 1 hey diink them right 
at the counter, from the can, and the cans are.* thrown into an 
empty barrel to be dumpeel. But it is not olten that such novelties 
are affe^rded, anel the traders keep but a small stock of juices. 

By all aj)pcarances, after fifty Nears of elealing with them, 
Chris must have known the native s well. He knew just how much 
credit to allow anel no me3re, and what seasons would lie slack 
and wdiat seasons would be good. I'his applied, too, to the fur 
market Outside, as well as local conditions. Take muskrats, for 
instance. Natives will come in with ragged pelts, shot all to 
piece's. They expect just as much fc:)r one skin as for another, 
and differences j)ointcel out to them make fiietion. 'Ehe ex¬ 
perienced trader accejjts the skins at a standard rate, ge^od, bad, 
and indifferent. He knows there is no use in entering into the 
argument concerning the merits of each skin. Incidentally the 
Indians are sly at slipping over inferior skins, and placing them 
in the bottom of the bundle so that they are not easily noticed. 
The trader takes a chance on how thc'se skins are going to be 
received Outside. To compensate inferior skins and to balance 
the books, which must indeed be a complicated process, the trader 
simply charges the natives more on the articles they want from 
the store, and thus makes up his own losses. However, since the 
trader is competing with other Yukon traders he must be tactful 
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enough to keep his natives satisfied or they may all simply leave 
and he will find that he has no trading post at all. Some traders 
in some years have been obliged to take a loss in order to keep 
their natives and stay in the game. 

C^hris Betsch, who had a noble and enterprising gleam in his 
ancient blue eyes, reminded us that in the old days no holds 
were barred. 

“Cdiris, we asked the old man, “can wc get across the portage 
into the Kuskokwim? Wc are bound for Bethel.’' 

“Young man,” replied Chris, eyeing Bud, “you ask for my 
advice and I shall give it to you as best I know how. I have 
lived on (his river for years, as you know, and I have yet to sec 
anybody start across the portage this late in the season. If it was 
jist two weeks earlier you might try it, with somebody for guide. 
But this late in the season, it would be very foolish to take the 
lady in there.” 

I as the “lady” referred to sat open-mouthed and anxious while 
Chris claliorated. “This is the latest free/c-uj:) I seen in twenty 
years. Should of fio/c up three weeks ago. Any night now it may 
turn forty below zero overnight, and 1 sec you ain’t dressed for 
it. You haven’t no business being on the river this late in the 
season with a lady,” he adnmnished poor Bud seriously. “But 
since you arc, and you ask my advice, I say go on straight down 
the river to Marshall, fifty-five miles, and there you get a plane 
out. There’s a landing field there and good accommodations for 
ladies.” 

It was plain that chivalrous Chris had my welfare seriously 
at heart and had made it his concern. Chris also knew that a 
“lady,” myself not excluded, is of no help in jams. “I’ve been 
across that portage twenty-three different times myself,” he told 
us, “and I w^ouldn’t want to go in at this time. There’s nothing 
you can do: you can't paddle out and you can’t walk out. It s 
all tundra. There's no wood nor nothin' to burn. One time I was 
in there pretty late and we had to drag our boat through shale 
ice in Mud River, wading for six miles the last piece, and the 
boat — threc-quarter-inch plank —was just cut to pieces in no 
time at all.” 

After a disdainful look at our canvas canoe, Chris was even 
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more pronounced in his opinions. ‘'Besides, who would take 
you?'' he asked. “None of these people here have been across 
for years. They don’t know the way. Oh, they’ll say they do, but 
they don’t. Five years ago in the summer a dentist came down 
this way and hired some Indians to guide him across. This was 
late in the season, too. Well, the guides got in there and got lost, 
see? That dentist was almost fro/c to death before he got out of 
there; he was sure mad about it. Oh, one of the guides did 
got drowned under the ice, too, in the lake, before they got 
through.” 

“We were led to believe all along the river that it was pretty 
easy to get across the portage,” I said, still hoping. “How far 
is it, Chris?” 

“Game Department says 105 miles. I say 130 miles is closer, 
the way you have to go by water. By air it’s only around forty. 
It’s pretty easy to get across if the water’s high. A couple or 
three strong, skookum fellows, now that’s one thing. But not 
with a lady,” Chris said definitely. 

By this time I was thoroughly disgusted with being a “lady,” 
but I knew full wx*ll that Chris was being honest and that he 
was right; I simply didn’t have the strength to lift and transport 
my end of the canoe across unknown distances in the swamps. 
In case of trouble, Bud would be left alone to solve everything. 
A guide would cost fifty dollars plus his grub for the trip and 
back again, in case we got one. All along I had been playing with 
the idea of the tw^o of us getting through by ourselves, because 
we had decided from the outset that our policy was not going to 
be to start hiring guides if it could possibly be avoided; one 
can have so much more fun taking things slowly and figuring 
them out for himself, and then he really knows those things, 
tool 

Chris put us up for meals, giving me the run of his own house 
and kitchen; he wouldn’t think of charging white people. We 
would remain overnight and then continue down the Yukon the 
next day. My disappointment knew no bounds. This was not 
as I had wanted it at all. We wanted to see the Kuskokwim. 
We had learned that if we once got to the Kuskokwim our trip 
could be further extended not only by seeing new sights and 
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new peoples, but in the matter of lime. The Knskokwiin freezes 
usually two or three weeks later than docs the Yukon. 

While we were waiting out the evening around the trading 
post the teen-aged Indian girl who was married to the old post¬ 
master came to me and asked me if I would look at a sick 
baby in the village. 

I followed her swiftly along the boardwalk. Although an 
Indian Service teacher held school at Russian Mission in some 
past days, and the people of the village have had some medical 
treatment certainly in the past, Russian Mission has so decreased 
in po[)ulation during recent years that it is no longer given 
attention. 

Of course I couldn’t help the baby. I knew nothing about 
babies and little about medicine. All I could do w^as go and look 
at it and regret that 1 did not have the training by which to know 
what to do, nor anything to do it with. 

Abruptly my friend led me to the door of one of the little log 
cabins of the village, where she paused and knocked, and we 
slip|)ed in. In the dark and airless inner legions my eyes presently 
made out the form of a woman squatting on a low stool with 
a baby in h(T arms. She was c|uite a pretty woman, certainly 
under thirty. I wondered if she might have Russian blood in her 
veins because her complexion was fair. 

d he woman spoke no English, but my girl guide was an ad¬ 
mirable interpreter. A rubber suction disk used as a breast 
pump was displayed, and it was explained to me that the mother 
could get but little milk: the trouble with the baby then was 
with the mother. I'hc baby was probably starved for food and 
moisture. I asked the mother through the interpreter if she had 
felt any hard lumps in her breasts. Could she have cancer? No, 
she didn’t. But the baby vomited. I was ejuite positive tlic pre- 
scrijjtion wouldn’t be followed, but I tried: the baby should 
have a milk formula. Was the one I gave right? I hoped so, 
but wasn’t too sure. I rcrnenibercd Karo syTup is used in these 
formulas for carbohydrate content. Since the trader had no 
syrup other than maple syrup, I thought the mother should make 
her own syrup out of browm sugar and water. 

The baby should be bathed all over — I stressed the all over 
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— with soap and water. Soap and water is good for babies to be 
washed in once in a while. Babies should be kept clean. Babies 
should have raw egg yokes and orange juice from the can, every 
day, and they should not be given sourdough bread, pancakes, 
coffee, fish, and the list of things which I should write down. 
None of my audience could read, but the old white man, the 
postmaster, could read the directions and interpret them when 
desired to the interpreter, who would sec that the native woman 
carried them out. Babies should also have clothes of their own, 
I explained. Reaching out my arms for the child with more 
confidence than I felt, 1 was startled to find how stifily bound 
was its form. So rigid was the baby that slie could scarcely move 
hand or foot, swat lied in blankets round and round, as tightly as 
a mummy. I felt terribly sorry as the eyes of the small imprisoiuxl 
creature blinked up at me — just four months old, helpless, 
bound like a mummy! But she couldn’t be released until she had 
some clothes. What I should have done was to contrive some 
sort of clothes and make the milk formula for the baby right on 
the spot, showing how it was done by example. Hut I had never 
been around babies a great deal, and I was shy and awkward. I 
WTiit away merely leaving directions, to realize later that my 
presence as an overnight visitor at Russian Missieju would have 
but little effect after I left, and that the baby would soon be dead 
in all probability. 

I told Chris and the other old fellow about the baby quite 
earnestly in hopes that my directions might do some good. Of 
another generation which had different standards than ours and 
which accepted sights which would astound us today, Chris re¬ 
plied genially: “Yes, that woman always loses her babies. She 
hasn’t raised one yit that I know of, although sometimes they 
git to be two or three years old. The people in the village say 
she abuses them. Neglects them and doesn’t feed them, you know. 
Confidentially I think that’s where the real trouble lays. I 
don’t pay no attention. 

“But I think I’ve got an idea about you folks,” he said, scratch¬ 
ing his head. “You still want to go across the portage, don’t 
you?” 

We nodded excitedly at this sudden hope of reprieve. 
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"Well. I jist happened to think. There’s a native here that’s 
been wanting to go across. lie knows the way, and I can vouch 
for him as a good man and trustworthy. But he’s got no boat, 
see?’* 

We saw. "Then he can guide us and we can take him in our 
canoe?’’ Our minds were now at once turned to the subject of 
our own salvation. “Do get Iiim to come here quickly. If we’re 
going to go, we haven’t a moment to lose. I’m ready to leave here 
right 710W myself.” 

“Hold on. Not so fast. This is just an idea, sec? This man 
is their priest here. \Ve’ll have to work slow. You can’t hurry 
these people. He was horn and raised here at this spot. It will 
take him some time to say good-by. If he goes he will have to 
make holy candles and holy water and hold a mass first. Til tell 
)ou what we’ll do. If Changsak wants to go under this here 
arrangc iiuait, we’ll just leave it up to him if it’s safe at this time. 
You know I’ve lived on the Yukon half my life but I still can’t 
hold a candle to wliat those people know, only they usually 
won’t tell )ou. (lhangsak is a good man, though. We’ll leave it 
up to what he sa)s.” 

Wasile (diangsak was his name. We had been looking for native 
priests of the Russian Gn'ek Orthodox Church from having wit¬ 
nessed tiu'ir trail e\c‘r since the first iinsierious giavcyard on the 
Tanana. Tcahaps there is some literature telling how many of 
these native priests are in existence today, perhaps not. One can 
make a good guess that, like the wild whistling swan that nests 
in the arctic, they are rare to the point of being a practically 
extinct species. 

Wasile Changsak was an altar boy under a Russian bishop 
located at Russian Mission in this century, in fact a little over 
twenty years ago. In 1919 after a change in the Russian regime, 
the bishop, lacking funds for the support of his missionary work, 
returned to Russia, although some of the Alaskan bishops did 
not. In his place this man appointed young Wasile as a sort of 
makeshift priest, that the faith might not be forgotten by the 
people. Wasile Changsak has been that leader ever since. Edu¬ 
cated to read and write in English, Changsak s altar ceremonies 
are conducted in Russian in the old manner of centuries past, 
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so that the chants arc almost meaningless to the people they are 
supposed to reach, but still very impressive. I'he flag which 
drapes its folds inside his church is the flag of old Russia — the 
Russia now gone. 

Changsak bears himself very well, in all ways affecting the 
manner which becomes a wise and noble priest. He is celibate, 
he has taken no wife, he bears his trust well. lie buries the 
dead, counsels witli the living, visits the sick. His people sup¬ 
port him faithfully and in reverence, and his influence among 
them is great in all things. Several times he has visited the 
Eskimo Kuskokwiin and Stony and even North Fork region from 
his home mission on the Yukon; Chris said the Eskimos, who 
incidentally lie largely within supposed Moravian territory, had 
been trying for months to charter a plane by which to convey 
Changsak over to their country for the winter, where housing 
and hos[)itality would be awaiting him in plenty; but because 
of the war conditions no planes could be found doing such 
small jobs off the regular air routes. The Eskimos, however, had 
the money for the ride ready and were anxiously awaiting the 
time. 

Knowing all this, Changsak may have been just as anxious him¬ 
self, but if so, he did not betray it. With iron-gray hair, smooth, 
ageless complexion, dark, alert, foreign eyes, and agile yet digni¬ 
fied carriage, he had the most noble Indian countenance I have 
ever seen, bar none. He was a truly handsome man, outstamling 
among his people. In another day he would have been a great 
chief or shaman, I am sure. Or in still another day lie might have 
become a great Alaska statesman. The man had natural talent; 
the Russian bisho[) had picked his man well. 

He was called to the trading post and he took his time about 
arriving. Fixing us with his intelligent eye, he permitted us to 
tell our tale and make our proposition. 

“All right,” he agreed. “We will go tomorrow.” 

I was so overjoyed at this wonderful turn of events that I 
could hardly contain myself. “Let’s go early,” I suggested, as 
casually as I could. 

It was agreed upon that we would all be ready by 7:00 a.m. 
Changsak neglected to say that by seven o’clock he meant sun 
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time rather than our time, and that actually ten o’clock was what 
he had in mind. However, that was all right. When we found 
that out later in the day, it was too late then to regret that 
we had got up early. We waited in dignified impatience as the 
hours ticked by, in Chris’s trading post by the side of the ele¬ 
phant-ear plant, watching for Changsak to come to us, for having 
spoken once Bud regarded it as bad policy to go to him. For 
myself, 1 should have liked to nag him a little to hurry him up. 
“I have never known anybody to have as good luck as you 
folks,” Chi is kept encouraging us during this time. “You are 
mighty lucky people to get Changsak, and right off the bat like 
that.” 

We weren’t getting Changsak right off the bat, though, be¬ 
cause hours passed and still he did not come. “He’ll come, all 
riglit, wlien he can git awav,” Chris explained. “Why don’t you 
go over and look at the Mission while you’re waiting?” 

To look at the Mission we had come many miles. This was 
our opportunity. 

The village takes its name from Russian Mission, the old 
original < hurc h of unjndnted hand-hewn logs (with no celebrated 
dome) which the Russians built and furnished here long ago 
with art objects brought across Siberia many thousands of miles. 
The old Missicni building itself has fallen into decay, and tlie 
accouterments of its inter ic^r have been removed to a new wooden 
building much like it which acts as the new and present-day 
church. This was erected by the people, and no effort has been 
made to preserve the old church. 

We timidly approached the door of the more recent church, 
and this was opened for us by Wasile Changsak, who w\'is alone 
inside blessing holy w^ater at the time. Bud had the camera. We 
were going to ask if we could take a few jiictures of the art of 
the interior, and if the favor should be granted Bud was pre¬ 
pared to act immediately with fast black-and-white film before 
anybody should change his mind. Pictures of holy places, we 
w^ere sure, were the exception rather than the rule. 

Our favor was granted, perhaps because Changsak was on the 
point of leaving himself, perhaps because we were to be his 
traveling comj)anions for a time, perhaps because the palm was 
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crossed with silver, perhaps because he had no antipathy towards 
cameras. 

The interior presented a carnival of colored paper streamers 
and flowers which bedecked the statues of otherwise elegant 
saints and hung from the ceiling in general. Through the stream¬ 
ers looked down upon us original Russian icons and priceless 
life-sized oils of winged saints. Beyond a little gateway within a 
bower wherein no woman may enter reposed the Bible, which 
no woman may touch. It was enthroned upon gold leaf and vel¬ 
vet. Wading through the flowers and tinsel, I gazed and Bud 
shot angles, realizing that while these treasures belonged to 
America and arc a part of our great country, few persons have 
yet seen them. 

I asked Changsak to explain to me as many of the masterpieces 
as he could or would. The explanations were naturally hushed, 
brief, and scanty, and he presently withdrew, maintaining a digni¬ 
fied aloofness, leaving me to my own meditations. 1 had an idea 
that he was not used to much of this type of questioning on the 
part of his people, modest as I endeavored to make it, and per¬ 
haps did not know all of the answers. 

Although I knew nothing about art, I saw that in painting the 
figures of the Holy Family, the artist, like all artists, had painted 
his own nationality into his work. The Christ which beamed 
down upon us with outspread hands and marvelous skin tones 
and supplicating eyes was a Russian as was the Virgin Mary 
holding the little doll of the Christ Child in her arms. All the 
disciples were Russians. Yet all had straight long noses and small 
rosebud mouths of a delicate pink — the Greek influence. These 
noses and mouths are of course a tradition of the early Greek 
Catholic Church at Constantinople, whose missionaries and 
whose corrupted alphabet came to Russia in the days even before 
Belisarius and his generals. In the elaborate scrolls and curlicues 
on the frames of the pictures, in the halos of the ornate icons, 
appeared the Oriental influence, I guessed. 

Institutions and some private individuals both inside and 
outside Alaska have been aware of the historic pieces of art re¬ 
posing at Sitka, at Kodiak, at Russian Mission, and a few places 
in the Aleutians. Many have had their try at it. But the pictures 
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just aren’t for sale at any price. The well-known Alaskan artist 
Kiistace \\ /eiglcr, speaking in Anchorage, urged the public to 
attempt to do something about the art of Russian Mission, which 
lie feared would be rained on through the leaky roof or burned 
u|) by the candles, and which he longs to preserve for posterity. 
He claimed that the art should be housed where it would be 
safe. 

I urged this idea upon Bud after seeing the art myself, but 
found him not so receptive as I. 

“The j)ictures belong to these people,” he stated simply. 
“Haven’t >011 the slightest respect for that fact? To legislate to 
take it from them at any price would be nothing less than 
robbing them.” 

“lint look at their filth, their poverty, their disease, their 
dying l)a])ies! Do \ou think they are exactly in the stage of cul¬ 
ture to appreciate great art?” I turned on him savagely, but he 
stood his ground. 

“ riiat’s a matter of opinion. They worship those pictures more 
tlian any person seeing them in a museum would. I’hey would 
probably give lluir lives for them — if that’s appreciation.” 

And so the art remains at Russian Mission in care of Chris 
Betsch, Cdiangsak, and the dying natives. To my surprise Father 
answered my letter by saying that he agreed with Bud. It is all 
that a dying people have left of their own, and they do not 
reliiujuish it. As to whether they will keep it safe from the 
elements, I think they probably will. 

Later, (diris Betsch wrote us a long letter, which we prize very 
highly. Like many older people, Chris remembers his early 
days before he came to the Yukon more clearly than he does 
the lat(T (lays, and his letter told us little about Russian Mission, 
i)ut did tell us something about the man who has lived there 
foi' half a century, and who should not be forgotten. 

\Vc stood on the bank of the Yukon at Russian Mission with 
Chris and the other old gentleman, who was “not much company 
now, being a family man,” and watclied the entire village one 
by one kiss their priest good-by, while he gave each in tiiin his 
final blessing, marking on their breasts the sign of the cross. 
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“Tve seen that a lot of times/* said Chris. It was three-thirty in 
the afternoon. 

A large, impressive, twenty-five-foot, green and white house¬ 
boat was drawn up before Russian Mission, and we perceived now 
that we were to go for the first forty miles in that, after which 
the houseboat would be obliged to turn back to the Yukon. This 
houseboat had apparently been bought and kept by the village 
for their priest, but it was too large a boat to take him all the 
way through the swamps to the Kuskokwim; one needs a very 
small boat for that, so Changsak would have to leave his boat 
behind. Seven Indians had apparently decided to accompany 
the priest, but whether they would go all the way with us to the 
Kuskokwim or not we didn’t know. We didn’t dare ask at 
this j)oint. We knew the story about our being dangerous char¬ 
acters as told by the young boys upriver had reached Russian 
Mission by the grapevine system, and it occurred to us that 
perhaps the people were thinking all sorts of things about us 
and thus were going to protect their priest with a double escort. 

Behind their houseboat the Indians were prepared to tow not 
only our canoe and us, but a small one-man wooden kayak (the 
first kayak we had seen) and a flat-bottomed rowboat equipped 
with a three-horse motor. Altogether the natives were much 
better equipped than we were in our thin, tattered clothing. 

It was good-by to the old Yukon River. The Yukon, formerly 
classed by writers as the fifth largest river of the North American 
continent, has recently been moved up to the third largest river, 
along with tlie Mackenzie and the Mississippi, as the world has 
at last begun to realize its true size. 

We left the Yukon just as we found it, with nothing much 
changed. Who could change the Yukon? It is still there, waiting 
for the next adventurer to come along. 
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Portage 


^riiK portage between the Yukon near Russian A[ission and the 
Kuskokwiin near Kaltag is an old mail route fallen into decay. 
Over twenty-four years ago the government spent !J6o,ooo, some 
say largely as a result of tlie ellorts of Chris Bctsch, on this 
route. It built three separate tramways with handcars running 
on them over the swamps to connect points of water; the trams 
^vere ecpiipiM’d at each end with windlass and cables to lift and 
nrove loads. '1 he governmerrt dug out the smaller shallow lakes 
and connected them with each other and with the larger lakes 
by means of narr*ow artilicial canals, so that a single small boat, 
the government boat, could carry the mail. 

A man by the name of Oscar Sarnuelsori carried mail between 
the Yukon arrd Kuskokwim for about 11 been years, by dog team 
in winter and by boat in summer. The Indians we traveled with 
showed us the lake where they laughingly told us the mailman 
had once thrown all the mail overboard to save his life. The waves 
can get pretty rough on some of the lakes on the portage. 

After the route was equipped with mechanical devices and 
line wooden signboards, complete with arrows and directions 
along the way, mail-carrying by dog and boat between the two 
rivers was discontinued. I he airplane took over the mail, land¬ 
ing on the river at all of the little villages down the Yukon, 
whetlier there were landing fields or not, and there usually 
aren’t. There are still dog-team mail routes in Alaska numbering 
into the hundreds of miles. 

There is little mail for Russian Mission and its sister villages 
compared to what there might have been if only the white man s 
diseases had not taken a toll that practically depopulated the 
formerly bustling and prosperous North. Since the white man 
has come and there is now no going back to the old days, it is 
to be hoped that these people, as the Eskimos seem to have done, 
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will in time develop their own natural immunity and yet sur* 
vive. 

The old trader, Chris Rclsch, and his dying village arc vir¬ 
tually forgotten in the era of transition from the old to the 
new for which we hope. Russian Mission was Chris's ]:)cl find. 
He loves the place herccly, and sticks, although he could live any 
place he wanted to in the world. Despite his professed illiteracy 
and lack of education lie is worth all of $200,000, people say. If 
so, he did all right for an uneducated man. 

The old mail trail to tlic Kuskokwim has liecn used occasion¬ 
ally by the wandering natives during past years. The tramways 
are rusted, and the cross ties sagging so that a man must brace his 
shoulders and hold the railway up. as it were, while his helpers 
push the car over the bad place. The canals arc overgrown with 
vegetation and arc filled in with mud. The signs telling the 
directions have long ago been burned up by the natives in camp¬ 
fires for fuel. 

As we chugged through the still green waters of tlic first big 
slough, we watched a lynx gallop along beside us for a distance. 
Presently he turned on povvxTful hind feet and high-tailed it 
into the brush. On the other side of us a red fox sat like a flame 
among the autumn foliage. The fndians were intent upon mak¬ 
ing coffee inside the houseboat; they did not see the animals, and 
T was glad. I was sure they would have shot them if they could. 
Bud smiled out of the open back of the houseboat where he was 
making himself sociable with our crew, and I, being towed Ik:- 
hind, met his grin knowingly. We were entering the country of 
the unknown, a new adventure, a new river now. 

A porcupine that looked as big as a bear was j^rcsenily aroused 
on the bank. As he waddled along in plain sight I knew that 
our companions couldn't miss him! Poor old fellow. He meant 
no one any harm. The boat stopped, and before he knew it a 
.22 bullet was put into his brain, and the corpse was thrown 
into the houseboat and taken along with us. It would make a 
delicious morsel for the returning section of our {)arty to take 
back to Russian Mission. Porcupine to Indians is like ice cream 
to city dwellers. 

The fact is that one can see more animals from a power boat 
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williin a short time tluin one can sec from a canoe all summer. 
A'hc animals are apparendy not alarmed by the sound of the 
motor, perhaps l)e(ause the element of surprise finds them in a 
temporary state <d indecision, hut a stealthy approach on foot 
or by sile nt canoe is often another matter. However, it is against 
the law to shoot animals from powered craft, just as it is from 
cars. 

Nightfall found us still traveling. We were winding ever 
(l(‘c*i)(T and deepe r into the swamps. Our route took us through 
small lakes anel into new channels again, which were many- 
forked anel forty feet wide‘. (douds of exhaust fumes drifting on 
the cejlel gie'cn water enveloped me in halos. The Indians had 
a good (deciiic liglu on the front of their houseboat, but they 
did not use* it. Hejw ccjulel they know every treachercjus snag 
rearing up in these channels? The answer is that I dejii’t think 
tlu'y did. At any moment I expe'cted tea see a snag come right 
tip (hrough the bottom of the canoe. 

But if ordy all of the [loitage were as easy as this! The miles 
weae ejnirkly being thrust behinel us. I hoi)('d that the Indians 
were' we'll jire pareal to fenel for themselves in the matter of foe)d. 
We had about ttventy pounds of moose, drieel fish, canely, anel 
one can of swee't brejwn breael eif which I thought the world. 
Chris hael sugge ste'd cold boileel potatoes and cold boiled fish as 
his own fa\()iite elie't fe^r the crossing, but I couldn’t see that. 
'This fare was also much ailmired by our Uncle Freel, 1 recallexl. 
Perha|)s we had be'cn born in the wrong generation of Alaskans. 

When the throb of the heiuseboat motor at last ceased, we 
all were stiff anel shivering in the colei which had descended upon 
ns. TIvc stars were bright anel frosty anel very distant, gi\ing 
little light. The atmosphere was as clear as a bell; the glassy 
waters le)okcel as the^ugli they were going to free/c solid arc3und 
us at any moment. It was going to be cold before morning — 
how colei, none could tell. 

There was no arctic summer orchestra now. The silence of the 
s\vamps shut down upc')n us instantly when the thiob of the 
motor ceased. Our voices took on hushed notes. We weic far 
off the beaten track of the big river now at a bad time of the )car, 
and I think all of us felt it. 
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Wc had arrived at the beginning of the first tramway, the 
ancient wooden rails and rollers of which were revealed by 
flashlight beam to be ascending onto the land in a gradual in¬ 
cline, and descending into the depths below. Our companions 
had found the right spot all right in the dark. Now all would 
sleep in our boats, there being no dry land, and the houseboat 
w^ould turn back the next morning, flow many of these boys were 
going to continue with us and Changsak, if any? We didn’t ask. 

Bud climbed from the rear of the houseboat into the canoe, 
WT drank a little cold water, ate some dried fish and brow^n bread, 
and retired for the night. A few feet away from the Indians Bud 
had beached us upon floating grasses, out of which purple iris 
had at one time sprung. 

When I awakened the next morning and looked timidly out 
upon the cold pink dawn, the sun was ringed with rime and a 
heavy frost w^as turning the earth into iron. All the grasses were 
encased in jewxdcd sheaths. However, navigation still appeared 
to be open. 

The Indians had already eaten their breakfast in the house¬ 
boat as the aroma of coffee attested, and they wxre stirring about 
restlessly. The pale yellow boy with the Chinese features had al¬ 
ready rolled the two tramway cars over from the other end of 
the line a quarter of a mile aw\ay. Wc joined them immediately. 
Wliile I had time to nibble on my dried fish Bud set to work 
with the men, loading first the “kicker” (the Indians’ only name 
for motorboat) and then the canoe, so that no time might be 
lost. 

On every side of us stretched the undulating, treeless tundra. 
We had back-tracked the Yukon to work this far inland; di¬ 
rectly opposite us was distant Dogfish Mountain once again. We 
were leaving all wood behind us. 

At the end of the tramway wc slid down into the grasses which 
rimmed the first of a chain of small lakes. Beneath the grass 
was water. Bud carried me on his shoulders and deposited me 
in the canoe in open water. It was too shallow, even with the 
high waters of this year, to do more than pole. The three Indians 
who remained with us and the priest now led the way, poling 
their “kicker.” Wc endeavored to keep directly behind them in 
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the channel. Each plunge with our sharp paddle blades to shove 
us forward ensnared the paddles two feet deep in gray glacial 
mud, which, lying under the warm water, had not frozen. To 
pull our paddles out entailed such an effort as to pull the canoe 
backwards to the six>t from which we started. The bottom of 
the canoe was barely scrai)ing the bottom of the lake, d’hc boats 
left a muddy channel behind, but we managed to jump them 
through every obstacle, one after another. We all had gloves, 
and one man had a reindeer-skin parka along, but the cold 
wind soon dried the mud on our bare hands. One can lift and 
j)ull objects best bare-handed. 

Plunging into the grass at the opposite side of each lake, we 
unerringly found the almost hidden canals. The hot sun of 
midday melted the rims of ice. The canals became completely 
choked with mud and grasses as we progressed, and when the 
water gave out, wc got out and dragged our loads over the raw 
earth. Sometimes when it was pure soup I would remain in the 
canoe paddling in mud and guiding as best I could while the 
Indians and Bud floundered alongside and dragged. The last 
fe\v exhausting yards to Grass Lake accomplished, wc next found 
a sign pointing towards what lorjkcd like 0[)cn sea, for we could 
not see the other side. The sign hung on a tall pole and rattled 
in the lonely wind. It could have been seen for a long way when 
snow covered the tundra and the lakes were frozen, ft was 
all like interpreting a maze on a treasure hunt to travel through 
here. From a few )ards away Bud called casually, “Do you see 
the swans, dear?" 

Retreating in the distance even as I looked w^re two pure- 
white wdiisiling or trumpeter swans, floating on the waters of the 
large inland lake. 

Bud saw the Indians almost visibly nvitching as though they 
wanted to [uck up their guns. “Don’t try to nail one of those 
swans, boys," he told them genially, for the first and only time 
asserting his authority. Then he stressed the penalties for killing 
swans in a very serious voice indeed. The boys replied nothing 
but seemed to be impressed with the information expounded foi 
their benefit. The rest of the time Bud got along with the In¬ 
dians as one of them. 
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At Russian Mission the old postmaster liad told us of seeing 
in his day whole sled loads of swans brought in early in the 
spring by the Indians. He hadn’t known, as had none of the 
people down this way, that it is now against (he law to kill 
swans. Even at that he seemed to miss the point, because he only 
said, “Well, swan ain’t very good eatin’ anyway. I always tliought 
it was kind of tough,’’ whereupon the conversation lapsed into 
the merits of swan meat. 

The exact kind of swans which we saw was impossible to tell. 
The whistling swan has a yellow spot at the base of the bill in 
front of the eye, and compared to the trumpeter sw^an is some¬ 
what smaller in length, being four and a half feet as against the 
five feet of the other. The wdiistling sw^an also has somew hat less 
vertebrae in (he neck, which incidentally is longer tlian his 
body. Whatever kind they were these tw^o stragglers we knew 
wxre among the last of their kind in a wild existence, and as 
such WTre the very epitome of all that is beautiful in nature. 

We sailed across Grass Lake under our owm power, Hud taking 
opportunity to nibble fish for his breakfast. Ganals, and an 
arduous portage composed of rollers, admitted us to Round 
Lake, which w^as on a slightly higher level. Here wt left Yukon 
waters for the waters of the Kuskokwu’m. The WMter in some of 
the canals began to flow almost imperceptibly our w^ay. 

“What is the name of this creek, Changsak?” I asked. 

He replied that it was Crooked Creek, twenty-eight miles of 
which we would now have to traverse single file except for in¬ 
tervals of small lakes. After that, we would pick up Johnson 
Creek. 

Not more than fifteen feet at a time were straight in Crooked 
Creek; then it would turn back upon itself so sharjily that one 
could barely make the turn. The motor could not be used be¬ 
cause the creek and the small lakes W'ere choked with grasses 
and water lilies. It was wcW into the late afternoon w'hen we first 
began to traverse Crooked Creek, without a camping place in 
sight in this wilderness of ponds, creeks, and swamps. If night 
overtook us here the men would have to sleep upright in their 
open boat, or probably, more likely, we would continue some¬ 
how by flashlight until we got out of this country which was 
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so treacherous to linger in at this time of year. The sight of tlic 
slightly flowing headwaters of Crooked Creek gave us some hope, 
dliese waters would not so quickly frec/e. Hut many stagnant 
pools were still before us, w’liich connected the links of the creek 
like the links in a pu//lc. We weren’t by the worst yet. 

Then the “kicker,” just when things were going nicely and 
wc thouglu we might begin using it without risk of shearing a 
“pin,” took it into its min<l to stall. Fulilely, over and o\er again, 
the Indian who owikmI the motor whipped it witli his rope 
starter. 1 was holding my breath each time, while the valuable 
moments passed, praying that it would go, but it didn’t. As the 
sun cirded and settled lower, the Indian commenced meticu¬ 
lously to take every piece of the motor apart. He laid the parts 
on the back scat, cleaning them with a rag as we progressed in 
train, rowing and paddling down the bends of Crooked Creek. 
“Oh, Lord.” I said to Bud, “what would ever happen to us all 
if that fellow should lose one of those parts overboard? And will 
he ever be able to put them all together again?” 

“'Fhat’s just what I’ve been wondering myself.” 

“Well, dumbbell, why don’t you help him? You could probably 
tell in an instant what’s the matter with the thing.” 

Perhaps I made a mistake in calling Bud a dumbbell. This was 
his cue to shake his head stubbornly. “They’ll handle it,” was 
all he said. 

Changsak now spoke up, as we drifted; he had the atieiuive 
ear of every one of our little party. “I think,” he said softly, “wc 
lake other way, here.” 

“What does he mean?” T whispered to Bud. 

“Your guess is as good as mine.” 

^Vc came out upon a new little lake literally choked with 
water-lily j>lants in time to sec about liftccn swans cross in 
labored flight, long necks outstretched, low against the water. 
Like the cranes and the geese at this season, fall, they called 
continuously as they flew. Their call was a bell-likc exquisite tone 
different from anything I had ever heard, a sound that canied 
through the atmosphere, near and far. But wc took just a moment 
from our paddling to sec them as they disaj^peared into the low- 
Iianging sun. ^Ve w^ere in a spot, and our minds weie on tliat. 
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‘‘Crooked Creek is full of grass. Wind up motor anyway,” 
Changsak presently explained to me, .as we all paddled slowly 
back into the lakes again, “It is very long ways on Crooked 
Creek. We have no time” — pointing at the sky. “W^c take short 
cut. Indian people know. I go there once, long ago.” 

“I don’t like this, Bud,” I whispered again as soon as I had 
a chance. “Look, not one of these Indians knows the short cut 
but Changsak. He looks very serious, too, don’t you think?” 
Changsak was standing up in the boat, waving his hand ex¬ 
pressively at intervals, and speaking with his companions in 
a low voice in Athal)ascan, interspersed with what sounded like 
Russian words. “Suppose we get into these lakes and can't get 
out to Crooked Creek again! I don't sec how Changsak can 
possibly remember the channel. I’d rather keep in flowing water. 
These terrible swamp lakes look like the worst place to be, if 
you ask me.” 

Bud of course was thinking all those tilings himself, but char¬ 
acteristically did not express them. We both knew that should 
our party be caught in the swamps after free/c-up, there would 
l)e no way of getting back to the Yukon acioss the larger lakes, 
which would not free/e for a month. Neither could we get to 
the Kuskokwim, as scores of large, dee|>, winding creeks criss¬ 
crossed the whole area, blocking the way. d'he only thing we 
( ould do was to pray that Changsak's nu inory might be re¬ 
freshed, that he might receive at the proper intervals the right 
inspirations to guide our travel and that not a day might be 
lost. 

While the man tinkered with the parts of the motor, another 
Indian methodically rowed the heavy boat in which his com¬ 
panions rode and which we followed at a distance of four feet. 
He had a long, narrow, mournful face. Although older than 
any of the others, we noted that he and only he rowed all the 
way across the portage as long as rowing was to be done. Ap¬ 
parently it never occurred to any of the others to take shifts and 
offer the poor old fellow relief. He was Changsak’s brother. 

Changsak himself, dressed in modern sportsman’s shoepacks, 
jacket, and breeches, as we all were, observed the situation with 
a glittering eye. He was carrying on his person either as a charm 
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or as a sort of iiovoliy pu.sc a little padut made iiulispuiahly, 
accotditig 10 IJiul, from the wcl>bcd skin of a wild swan’s foot, 
ihc toenails still inlatt. At one time he had it around his nock! 
at another lime in his hand, as we progressed. Yet it was hard to 
believe that Chaiigsak or his people would practise magic in any 
way. They had motorboats and flashlights, were dressed better 
than we ourselves, and one of them wore a fountain pen clipped 
into tlic pocket of Iiis jiukcl. 

Cliannsak took one channel and then another, all of them 
overflown and hidden .so that we must push aside tlie willows 
U) c iiica'. Kac h channel admitted us to a lu w lake. Just once 
Chanj^sak Ijecanic confused, and we all sto[)j)ed while he ihout^lu 
it out. 'Mhui, s|)eakin!4- (|uic‘!ly to his men in Athabascan again, 
he inotioiu'd us to go hack and retrace our way; this one was the 
wrong lake. It was the other lake we wanted, for tliis one would 
ha\e been the thing that I had been fearing all along —a blind 
alley. 

Once wound our w’ay through a lake of pure mud in order 
to Imd pas,sag(‘ through to the next lake. Here I lost the channel. 
Our gui(l('s had got too far alu^ad for me to remember the exact 
track they had taken. Out in the middle of the mudholc wc got 
stuck: no way to paddle and no way to walk, it .seemed. Wc 
couldn’t gel out. I hc moie we stirrc'd up the bottom in our 
elloi Is, the worse our plight became. Our guides, who were power¬ 
less to help us ainwav, weie around the next bend, and couldn’t 
be seen. In a soil of desperation to catch uj) with them wc sat 
down in our sc*ats, lungccl forward in unison, and jumped the 
canoe through in lurches. I was relieved indeed when we caught 
up with the Indians. 

d he sky had now become overcast very suddenly and a cc^lcl 
wind swe|jt wxirningly across the tundra, bringing with it the 
lirst wis|)s of .snc^w\ d he sun had gone out. 1 he man wdio had his 
j)arka w ith him j)Ut it on. Suddenly winter had come in one day, 
or rather, in one hour. 

Two large cc:)vcys of ptarmigan, just half dressed in their 
wdnter cc:)ats of white, and perfectly speckled to match their back- 
gre^und, w’ere seen on the bank beside us, backs against the wind 
and their plumage rufUed up. Ptarmigan arc perhaps the most 
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important food and game birds of the northern latitudes, for they 
arc not migratory but stay in the North all the year. In summer 
they are brown, or nearly so, to match the earth; in winter they 
turn snow white to match the drifts into which they can plum¬ 
met without making a track that a fox or a mink or a weasel 
can trace. They walk, when they do, on feathered feet which 
arc snowshocs of the most improved type, without danger of 
sinking in. Ptarmigan inhabit barren grounds generally, rather 
than forest country, and are of three types: rock ptarmigan or 
frog ptarmigan locally (they growl like frogs), inhabiting the 
steep slopes of bare mountains above timber line, which in 
Alaska seldom extends above three thousand feet; willow ptarmi¬ 
gan inhabiting a lower altitude and being somewhat larger; and 
the white-tailed ptarmigan known to more southern latitudes, 
such as Colorado. The meat is rather between a dark and a white 
meat and is delicious in flavor. 

It is interesting that the Indians were not impressed by these 
ptarmigan. Bud said, “Wait a minute. I think Til have to shoot 
a couple of these ptarmigan,*' but the Indians paid no attention 
and continued as though they did not hear. They did not say 
not to stop and hunt them; they simply continued traveling. 
Bud had hopped out and clambered along the muddy bank in 
hip boots almost before the words were out of his mouth. He 
did in fact come back with just two ptarmigan, which he had 
shot on the wing by stamping the ground and shouting to 
scare them up. The other ptarmigan just sat staring and watch¬ 
ing, uttering their peculiar croaks and growls, and would not 
move. They didn’t know what it was all about, and were not 
frightened by the shotgun. I also watched from the canoe, but I 
had an eye, too, on what the snow clouds were doing and on 
what the Indians were doing. “For heaven’s sake. Bud,” I called, 
not for the first time, “don’t go hunting now.** 

Bud jum[)cd into the canoe, and once again we somehow 
caught up with the Indians. “You sec, they were waiting for us 
all the time,’* said Bud, but I wasn’t entirely sure of that. 

I think we all breathed a sigh of relief when Changsak at last 
waved his hand and triumphantly presented us with Crooked 
Creek again. He commented, “I go this way once very long 
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time ago when I was a boy. We save ourself many mile. I am 
not sure I can reinctnbcr. Hut I remember O. K., eh?” 

“(). K./' we told him. “Lead on.*' 

For the seeoiid time the Indian w'ho attended the motor had 
taken it apart and put it togetlier a^-ain. “Indians,** Riid gen- 
rrali/ed, “doidt seem to reason from (ausc to effect, do they? 
Now iiist(‘a(l of taking the whole thing apart, a person who knew 
anything about motors, or a person who reasoned it out the way 
we do, would simply clieck the two sNstems to find the troufde: 
tlie ti()ul)le is bound to fre in the ignition s\stciri or the fuel 
system. 1 can tell you what it is: the engine is not getting gas 
from the way she sounds to me, and that means the feed line 
was clogged. But the Indians think it*s the whole motor. Sec what 
I mean?” 

Bud ma\ have been right about the Alaska Indians in this, but 
cerlaiirly not about the Eskimos, who arc very clever mechan¬ 
ically. 

But this time—I could hardly believe it —when the Indian 
got his pro|)elIer in the water and had a try at it again, the 
motor pur r ed oil like a kitten, and away wc went, being towed. 
It tvas a relief indeed to rest my paddle arm, altliough 1 rud¬ 
dered to assist on the turns. An hour later found us in the late 
twiliglu just about out of danger. We were in the valley of the 
Knskokwim, \eiv close, in fact, to the big river, and we were 
down among the tiinlrer once more, d he creek continued dou¬ 
bling and twisting in indescrihahle contortions, ])Ut was growing 
larger and swifter, and each bend [)resented solid banks with 
admirable camping ])laces for wood and fuel. 1 his was good, 
for Ave kiu'w that the canals Avhieh avc liad thrust ])ehind us on 
this day Aver(‘ closing as we passed, not to he traversed again hy 
boat until the next summer. AVe had just made it by the skin 
of our teeth. We found the month of Johnson Creek in the 
dark, and made camp at tlic fork. “Water will not fieczc Iicic. 
Wc arc: O. K. now,” Changsak told us with a grin. 

At the month of Johnson Creek wc built a fire on solid land 
for the first time in two days, hovering around it gratefully. 
Since it was a small fire, I was as polite as the others and did 
not crowd too close. The Indians built it very quickly witli 
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peculiar shavings sliced from kindling made of packing boxes. 
I later learned the Eskimo had been using this type of shaving 
for thousands of years. The shavings arc used in place of towels 
to wipe greasy hands or sweaty bodies in the kashima (club bath 
house) , and were invented long before the white man brought 
his towels. 

We offered the men Avarmed-over moose steaks, of Avhich they 
ate a Dutch ovenfiil. Our raw moose Avas frozen hard, yet avc 
did not greatly feel the cold, as from living outdoors all summer 
Ave had gradually become used to it as fall progressed. All of us 
drank much tea, Avhich the Indians called cJii (from liie Russian 
chaiyn) y and ate many crackers of soi ts, and candy. How our 
friends could possibly have spent a very good night, four men 
lightly dressed and Avithout cover or slee|)ing bag other than a 
small strip of canvas, I don’t knoAv. I don’t imagine they did. 

“Why do Ave have to go up Johnson Creek?” I asked ('hangsak. 
“Where does Crooked Creek go? It looks as thoiigli it leads 
right on doAvn to the river to me.” 

“Crooked Check is very long,” Cdiangsak said. “Go many miles, 
come out far beloAV Betliel.” 

I later ascertained by the Kroll Map of Alaska, than Avhich 
even the National Geographic Society offers none better, that 
parts of Crooked Creek, if one should continue on it, would be 
a mighty bad j)lacc to be at any time. If one took the Avrong 
cliaiinels he Avould be h'd into that country marked simply on 
the maps as “Tundra and many lakes.” The creeks, like Crooked 
Creek, arc countless, and practically unknown of course, excej)t 
for their probable channels Avherc a person has to fdl in the 
map to make it look as it ought to. No outlet into the Ihaing 
Sea is plotted for Crooked Creek’s other channels leading into 
the tundra, and there may not be any outlet. This Avould be a 
good illustration of the country I have mentioned Avhere even 
the natives do not go. 

The next day avc continued up Johnson Creek, the motor toAV- 
ing us along for the most part without any trouble. Johnson 
Creek was exactly like this lower branch of Crooked Creek. It 
Avas so winding that no person could think of crossing this hum¬ 
mocky country on foot, unless prepared to swim the deep icy 
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(liaiincis couiilless limes. Sunk down bciwecn high grassy banks, 
we could now sec nothing but a lew feet ahead at a time to the 
next l)cnd. d Ik.* diversion of watdiing Changsak in front pol¬ 
ling away at th(‘ hundreds of ducks whicli rode the waters of the 
(U'(k at eveiy bend engrossed us, and the time passed. Cliangsak 
V. as not a \ ( i y good shot. Ileslioi at over a Iiniulred diircrenl ducks 
:ii (lose rangt‘ with the .22 rifle, and finally winged one, which 
hi^ (()in|):tnions relrie\(‘d. dire Indians wlio thus carelessly and 
langln'ugly s(|uandeied their ammiinilion in passing the time 
(lid not know that the winter would find tluan unable to oirtain 
a single .22 bullet in the counin, berause the v/ar had necessitated 
a halt in their manufac tine. We mentioned it, but the fact didn’t 
secui to make iniuh impression. 

d'wo hours up Johnson (atek brought us up to the third and 
last |)ortage it am way. It was now snowing dismally, and several 
iiK hi s of we t slush eoveied the‘ groinul on all sides anel elrifted 
at the* edges <d the water. I>n the Ie*e side of a little sheltea’ cabin 
built a fne and warnu'd up on more hot rlii and moose- steaks. 
\\\' notiied that Cliangsak woulel eat no steaks, although his 
111(11 did. 

‘dlow elo \ou expect to Ire strong, Clhangsak,” we asked him 
good-liunu)! eally, “if }ou do not eat me at?” 

“(aaekeis make a man \e-i> strong,” he rej:)lied, but I thought 
that a strange reply e\en at the time. But then I remembcTed. 
It was Mida\, erf couim ! 1 herefore, c\en when traveling with 
gnat exposuie anel exertiirn aei'oss this dangei'ous country, go¬ 
ing for hours without ferirel, (luiugsak woulel eat no meat, anel 
that was about all the foerd there Avas, too! lUit his men ate meat 
on Friday, and in ft out of their priest. Why was that? 

1 he only solution I have to olfe-r rcters to something one of 
the Jesuit priests at Holy (a'oss tolel me, and I believe this could 
(once'ivably be the answer. In Roman Catholicism, I learned, 
a bisliop can at anv time, by word of very ancient church law, 
relax the maxim of meatless kriclav throughout the diocese for 
v.hicli he is resjronsible. Meatless kriday has in jrast histoi) been 
abolished in certain areas and during certain times of wars, 
famines, or other emergencies, for the (kitholic Chinch is prac¬ 
tical. If it is considered necessary that a man eat meat in order to 
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engage in arduous work or undertaking, it is also decreed by the 
Church that his wife and children too shall be allowed at all 
times to eat meat in the home when he docs; this law has espe¬ 
cially been applied to the peasants, and this I had not known 
before. 

Bud used the rusted crane to haul our boats out from the 
deep-sunken creek and onto the railway cars. I wondered at 
every moment if the equipment was going to break, but it didn’t. 
I ran ahead to spot the bad places, and found some that were 
bad indeed. 

“When tram was new, we run cars, fast along here!” one of the 
men told me, his eyes sparkling. No doubt they had I The natives 
of the country had used the tramway as children use a new toy. 
They had aided nature in tearing it down. 

The tramway rode eight feet high across a marsh, and as I 
stepped across the open spots from tic to railroad tic, I could 
see far out over the tundra, and at hist knew which direction 
was which. The snow clouds parted, the sun streamed warmly 
through for a moment, and far to the north appeared a new 
huge mountain range I had never seen before. Snow-shrouded, 
and appearing as a vision between the parted mists, it beckoned 
as I knew all the mountains of Alaska would forever beckon me 
or anybody who had any love of adventure left in his heart. 

But my legs were very unsteady. They were trembling with 
weakness, for the portage and its exertions had been almost too 
much for me; trying to walk the high railroad tics was a good 
test of drunkenness. I became dizzy and short of breath, and 
was obliged to sit down to keep from tottering into the swamp. 
If one of the railroad cars should crash overboard Iiere, I re¬ 
flected, we would never get it with the boats back onto the 
tracks again, for with only rusted and decrepit cables to work 
with, we would be in a bad situation. Those cables wouldn’t 
hold enough to lift an iron railway car. 

The railroad tottered, but it held as the men pushed our 
loads over. How glad I was that Bud and I had not attempted 
this alone. This would have been a little too much. It took the 
utmost efforts of five men to work the equipment. 

The end of the tramway brought us to the banks of Mud 
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River, sunken deep in a straggling spruce forest growing out of 
tlic swamp. Mud River was known to be extremely shallow, and 
there was no telling if the Yukon’s season of high waters had at 
the same time been a season of high waters for the Kuskokwim 
ilrainage area. It was but six miles from here, however, down 
to the Kuskokwim itself —and the water was high! Down Mud 
River we s|x'd grandly. I was so tired that I didn’t know what 
1 was doing. Once we rounded a turn and I neglected to change 
sides with the paddle and rudder just this one time, and tlie 
canoe crashed into a tree growing out of the bank, and sprang 
back like a steel spring, in a shower of leaves and twigs. Presently, 
wide daylight sifted through the narrow aisle of the forest, Mnd 
River was framed for a moment in arboreal splendor, and before 
our eyes rushed the swift, strange waters of the Kuskokwim! 
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By crossing over from the Yukon to the Kuskokwim we had 
entered Eskimo country, and Bud and I had never yet seen a real 
Eskimo for all our stay in Alaska; I should say that quite a few 
Alaskans haven’t. 

Eskimos in Alaska do not live particularly in snow houses, 
and igloo-building is practically a forgotten culture trait, if 
it was ever learned in the first ])lacc. East of Point Barrow on the 
coast of the Arctic Ocean we understand that they have learned 
from the Ckinada Eskimos or with the Canada Eskimos to build 
snow houses when on the trail overnight in some localities, and 
I talked at Bethel with an Eskimo girl from Point Barrow who 
was a high school graduate and of a completely American per¬ 
sonality who told me she remembered as a little girl camping 
in such houses. However, this was only camping. Eskimos, like 
anyone else, seem to prefer to build their permanent houses 
with rock or wood, if they can get it, rather than snow, and 
incidentally the Alaska Eskimos are much more permanent and 
less migratory in nature today than they once were. If an 
Alaskan should ever see a real snow igloo in his travels it woidd 
be such a rarity as happens once in a lifetime, and he would 
have to travel a long way from the so-called beaten track. 

On the Kuskokwim, as at Point Barrow and on vSaint Lawrence 
Island and most other places, the Eskimos of today live in 
floored log cabins erected white-man style with straight rather 
than leaning walls, around the white man’s trading or missionary 
or teaching post. Their tents to a canoeist on the lower Kusko¬ 
kwim would show white among the trees at the fish camps of 
summer, just as do those of the Yukon Indians. In winter these 
tents, although inferior to the original skins which were once 
used, may be used for camping, erected behind windbreaks of 
snow. 
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I hc Kskiino camps arc just tlic same, couipletc with do^s 
except that tlic (lo^s arc better fed. and there arc no fish wheels; 
it is too near the sea on the lower Kuskokwim for fish wheels 
to be used, for the law prevents their use in areas affected by 
tides. Idle people use nets, and live principally on fish, because 
^anle, especially bi^ game, aside born the reindeer herds, is 
t*\en scarcer lu re than on the Yukon. Where we entered 'the 
Kuskokwim one must go two hundred miles to find a moose. 
Kxcept for the fiinge of spruce and willows which follows the 
course of the river, all is tundra on every side. Thousands of 
|)tarmigan are blown in oil the tundra in droves at this season, 
and will often wing their way across the river before a canoe, 
d'he Eskimos, who were essentially a coast or water people in the 
Inst place, have* adapted luae to trap])ing and reindeer herding. 
'I'liey have been driven up the mouth of the large river in past 
(lavs for lack of food. I'heir habitation of the lower KuskcAwim 
must !)(' ve ry old. 

It was in iSSj that white men first penetrated the Kuskokwim 
country, and these* were Moravian missionaries, coming laigely 
fiom around Bc'thlchem, Pennsylvania, d'he country had ap¬ 
parently been largelv overlooked by the Russians. 

Although sanitarv conditions by summer arc appalling, sewage 
disposal being via river as in the case of the \hikon towns, the 
Eskimos are thriving and are on the increase. d 1 iey seem to have 
less trouble than dcj the Indians, according to the opinion of 
many, in adapting themselves to the white man’s ways, which 
might indic ate* to the eugenic ists that their ancient Oriental 
blood is responsible for tlieir c]uickness in grasping things. An¬ 
other possible explanation for their c:)bvious superiority to the 
Interior Indian as a whole is that they had already evolved a 
very sophisticated and intricate cultme of their own long bcfoic 
the* white man came, which made* it the easier to add tlic new 
layer of culture onto what they already knew. 

If one can generalize about a whole race, we found the Eski- 
nms a wondc^rfiil people - lovable, affectionate, dcinonstrativc, 
and so jolly in their appearance that we truly lost oiir lieaits to 
them. We wouldn’t have missed this part of the trip for any¬ 
thing in the world. The little babies with their great fat chee s 
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and slits for eyes make the traveler want to wraj) them up in 
packages and send them home to friends for Alaska souvenirsi 
Perhaps it is fortunate for the Eskimo babies that no tourists 
come to the Kuskokwim. 

There are two native foods with which we came in contact on 
the Kuskokwim; these are not unknown to the Interior Indians, 
for that matter. One of them is agootuk or “Eskimo ice crcam.“ 
It is a mixture of blueberries, snow, and seal oil. As seal oil 
is secured largely by trade, it is not always available, so one can 
use substitutes in making this food, and today the substitutes are 
perhaps more usual than the real thing. Kuskokwim Eskimos 
commonly use blueberries, snow, whitelish and fat. Canned lards 
are popularly used today in agootuk. 

The other food of which w^e had learned during the summer 
and which we found on the Kuskokwim also is tipyiuk. This is a 
very ancient food, in that its likeness goes back to the beginning 
of human times. First you catch salmon or other fish. Then you 
bury them, heads, fins, scales, entrails, and all, in a fine deep pit 
dug in the river bank, covering them with leaves and earth. To be 
good, iipnuk should remain over one summer and all the next 
winter before it is exhumed to be eaten. In appearance the flesh 
of the fish, if salmon, becomes very red, and it is clean and so 
soft that it falls to pieces. The natives love it, eaten raw\ No 
other preparation is needed. Like sauerkraut or processed cheeses, 
it has a strong odor, one which civilized man has been trained to 
abhor, but nutritionally it seems to be a good food when it 
turns out such beautiful faces and bodies as those of the Eskimos. 
Fish which has putrefied underground hasdilferent (jualities from 
fish which has been hung out of doors on the houses to putrefy in 
the open air. The latter is considered by white people dangerous 
for natives to use, and its use is highly discouraged, although 
tijmnk is tolerated by those who have been long in the country. 

Our little j)arty of the portage, led by Changsak, reached the 
Kuskokwim on the afternoon of our third day of traveling. The 
Kuskokwim looked small to us although it is classed as a large 
river. It is much smaller than is the lower Tanana, which is a 
mere tributary of the Yukon. With the Colville of the North, the 
Kuskokwim vies in being Alaska's second largest river, although 
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little is known of the Colville. Even the Yukon has never been 
hut half surveyed, for that matter. 

However, wc had been prepared to see much more water here. 
There was not a great deal of water but wc could see at once 
that it was a treacherous river, with a very swift current and 
many l)ars, and therefore a river to watch out for. Navigation 
with barges must be difficult, wc thought. Navigation of the 
Kuskokwiiii is open for eight hundred miles up as far as the town 
of McC»rath and above, wliert' the Kuskokwim forks into several 
branches coming from the mountains. One branch of the river 
is the Stony, ol gold-mining fame. Tlie mountainous regions of 
the upper Kuskokwim arc a true big-game paradise, and one of 
the least accessible and least known regions in southern Alaska. 

No sooner had we hit the waters of the Kuskokwim than wc 
saw a little man witli a rifle seated in a little kayak floating 
(]uietly at tiu' (‘dge* of tlic shore. It seemed exactly as though he 
were waiting for us. liut I don’t see how he could have known 
we were* coming, for there are of course no communications across 
the old portage. 

As we (hew near, his creased and leathery face smiled all over 
from ear to ear, exjxising large white sejuare teeth. He })icked 
up a cigaK’tte and hung it between his lips; then he picked U]) 
his two-bladed paddle, d he paddle threshed like a windmill 
through the* water, onlv soundlessly and with seemingly no 
effort at all; it was contrcjlled entirely by wrist motion. 

Our Indian friends had cut their motor. It w'as apparent that 
the men reccygni/ed eacli other at once. 

“I wonder what thev’re going to do,’’ Bud whispered. It was 
cntirelv forgottcui by our companions that v.e were being towed 
right behind, and drifted on the water with them. Wc were glad 
to be forgotten and liavc the opportunity to witness at close 
range this interesting meeting in mid-river. 

Did the |)i icst speak to the stranger in Athabascan or in In- 
nuit? How did thev understand each other? As niiich at home on 
tlH' water as on land, the little man arose gracefully on one toe 
from his narrow twelvc-fcx)t shell, and stepped lightly into the 
motorboat with our Indians, all of us drifting along meanwhile 
on a hvc-milc current. 
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Our friend Changsak clasped him eagerly, kissed him on each 
cheek and on the mouth, and made the sign of the cross. Smiles 
of delight lit up each face, and rapid-lire conversation flew back 
and forth. Scarcely controlling his excitement the little man 
now stepped lightly back into his kayak and, sitting with his 
short legs curled toe to knee, paddled swiftly away. Our party 
followed his lead, and Bud and I followed them as a matU‘r of 
course. At the next bend of the river dogs were barking and 
Kskimos were shouting on the bank. 

“We really got in with the right crowd to be popular, didn’t 
we?” Bud observed. So this was the Kuskokwim. 

Changsak, blessing babies and children upon the way, was es¬ 
corted by crowds up the bank to where a log cabin nestled 
among the trees. Excitement and happiness were in the air, so 
much that we felt them, too. We had beaten the free/e-up to the 
Kuskokwim, and the Kuskokwim had new visitors from another 
land. And let it never be said that Eskimos arc unsociable or 
do not like to \isit or have visitors. 

Presently Changsak recalled that we were with him, and we 
were invited to come up to the house for hot coffee and a share 
of the reflected glory. Climbing up steps cut in the raw earth 
of tlic slimy, caving bank, we trailed into the small house with 
a do/en or so of our first real Eskimos all about us. 'The interior 
of the house was as hot and moist as tlie tropics, for what with 
their furs and the heat of their houses, travelers before us have 
said truly that Eskimos live in a tropical environment the year 
round. Tncidentally, students have written that the sexual ma¬ 
turity of Eskimos is very early, and corresponds with that of the 
supposedly tropical native peoples inhabiting ccpiatorial cli¬ 
mates. 

Tdiere were no blubber lamps in this house, which is some¬ 
thing we doubt if any contemporary Alaskan has seen in action, 
but there were kerosene lamps. The stove was of sheet iron, 
the fuel, wood. All the furniture was very low. The three-legged 
stools uj)on which we sat were certainly not more than six 
inches above the floor. Three tiny squealing husky pups (juar- 
rclcd for the warmest place on the floor by the stove. I reached 
down and took them onto my lap, stroking their large square 
heads and balancing my coffee on the other knee. 
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Kvcrythhij^ sincllcd of do^s and f.sli, and ihc women’s laces 
and Iiair wcic slick and oily. I ircnicndously admired the women’s 
hail, as I had ail suininer. I had observed that naiiv'c pecjple, no 
matter how dirty they may appear to us, never liave dandruff or 
disi'ases of the scalp, and for them to wash their hair is unknown. 
By necessity 1 had not washed my hair for some months. The 
first month of j^oinj^ unwashed was the hardest because of the 
bi caking of lilelime habits, but after that I had notked no 
particular difference, and later a hairdresser, when I got back 
to towm, assured me that my hair was in splendid condition and 
was not offensive in any way, and that the dandruff with which 
1 had at one time felt myself troubled had completely disappeared 
cm the Yukon trip. As I looked at these women’s glossy hair for 
the thousandth time it cjcciured to me that the white person’s 
constant iiiitation of the scalp by w’aslnng and by permanent 
\\avc‘s may have something to do with our nation’s chronic scalp 
troubles. 

I noticed that my feet sprawling out from my stool in their 
boots looked i^osiliveh immense comjrared to the small feet of 
the natives. I tried to tuck them under me, but it was no good. 
'1 hey must think of white women as being awfully big and aw’k^ 
ward and good lor nothing, I decided. I knew this fiom what 
1 had been told In' Indian Service leathers dining the sum¬ 
mer. rile native jreople respect the teacher in a certain way, 
with the kind <jf respect or awe which we hold for nobility or a 
society matron, but in anotlier way it is hard hjr them tc^ under¬ 
stand what use she is if she never defies any wa^rk. I teach 
school, Lena, d hat is mv work,” one teacher tried to explain. 
“You do not work,” Lena stated irrefutably. \\ hy, yoti do ncjt 
chop wood.” And Lena smiled at the teacher as one would in¬ 
dulgently at a child. 

On the’ portage’ I rccallcal that Changsak had been extiemcly 
kind and considerate to me, asking me all the time if I weie tired, 
and endeavoring to answ’er any cjuestioii I asked about the coun- 
tiy. He had learned 1 was from Seward, and he said once: 
“Wdnter is coming soon at Yukon. It is hard for white woman. 

You should go back to Seward.” 

What did Changsak really think of me? He certainly ^ 

read books or seen movies to prompt his chivalrous leanings, e 
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wasn’t brought up on chivalrous fare as wc were, and little had 
come his way surely to show him how gentlemen behave with 
white ladies. Yet he had struck the right note and behaved 
towards me in all ways as a considerate and self-respecting gentle¬ 
man behaves towards a lady in my own society. Did he do it 
by charitable instinct to be kind to one who is weaker anti over 
whom one feels protection? Did he feel that I was an important 
personage to be so traveling? As the Greek Orthodox: Ghiirch 
does not hold women’s place in the social struct lire as being etjnal 
to that of the men, I could not believe that Christianity had par¬ 
ticularly taught him reverence toward white “ladies.” But we 
seemed to understand each other, irrespective of dilferences in 
creeds, and there was no embarrassment between us. 

Bud said to Changsak, “What can I give yon lor the portage?” 

Wasile Changsak was embarrassed, although there was nohexly 
but ourselves to listen behind the house. 1 nali/dl now once 
and for all that the intelligent glitter in his dark ryes was truly 
kindly and thoughtful. “Nothing,” he .s:ud. “ That is all riglit.” 

I think we had convinced our fiiends that we were re ally poor. 
And wc were poor, too, from our standpoint, although jxissihly 
from theirs wc were rich. Money cannot buy the most interesting 
and precious experiences of life, of which this had been one. 
Now, however. Bud pressed a ten-dollar bill into (]hangsak’s 
hand for his brother’s gasoline, and for their trouble. “We may 
be poor, Changsak, but wc want you to take this,” 1 told him. 
ITc nodded svmpathetically, and accepted the ten dollars. 

Wc had been gone from Changsak less than twenty-four hours 
on the Kuskokwim when we awoke in the morning to find our 
canoe and the ground all about us almost obliterated beneath a 
heavy fall of snow. Bud arose first, stamped into his shoepacks, 
scraped a little hole down in the snow, and built a fire laid 
carefully on spruce logs; wc had a breakfast of moose sti^aks 
and tea, which had become our usual subsistence. Altogether we 
were traveling pretty light now. But that breakfast in the snow 
was never completed. Out of the silent gray sky and low over the 
willows towards us stringed a great V of five hundred wild snow 
geese. They were coming down from the north. Every twig was 
ridged with snow. Held for just an instant, with the white lacy 
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fonst twigs against their solid gray background of winter sky 
,he fast-<o.ning snow geese should have been impaled upon an 
ailist’s canvas. Hut since wild geese average forty-five miles an 
hour in (light when there is no wind, the artist would have had 
liule time in tin; fast, real-life action which followed. Bud 
grabbed his shotgun, shaking snow from the bush by his side, and 
shot twice. 

it looks as thoujrh you missed this time/’ I chanted. 

I ^ot one. 11 we (an find liiin. Come on.” 

And so, theie we weie, down on tlie Kiiskokwiin, snow cover- 
ini^ e\el\(hill^^ still dieerfully (onlinuin<r oiir summer’s canoe 
trij). Dousing tlie lea into the snow, we jncked up the Dutch oven 
still sizzling with its steaks, plunk(‘d dullel pell-mell into the boat, 
and with the sail rolh'd around its mast and balanced pre- 
(aii(msly on the roof of our houH? canoe shoved off again on 
the run. For a half hour W(‘ j)addl(‘d with all i)ossible haste down¬ 
stream in the diiedion the geese had gone, using the glasses at 
inler\als Uy pi( k up the straggler which we knew must be float¬ 
ing in the water here somewhere if we could but find him. 
Which way exac tly did the current tend? The island on which 
we had camped had disappeared into all the other countless 
islands. 

Hut Hud found the g(^ese, two of them, floating on the silent 
water a couple of hundred \ards apart in midstream. They looked 
so like chunks of icc' or floating pieces of wood covered with the 
night’s fall of sinnv that it w’as a miracle they were found. Both, 
in falling heltind the flock, were dead when they hit tJie ^vatcr 
far beyond our siglit. Tims do many geese die that the hunter 
has no cc^ncepiion be bit unless he looks carefully for as long as 
he can ohserve the flock. 

I’hcsc first and only snow geese we saw were pure white ex¬ 
cept for black-tippcd wings and black eyes. Their bills, scal¬ 
loped with jet-black fringes, and their feet, w'crc of an indescrib¬ 
able, exotic shade of shell pink. I should say that they were rccdly 
not entirely [)urc wdiitc: to be exact, they were as wdiite as angels 
every place that they could clean themselves with their bills. 
But there was one place they could not reach. Their upper necks 
and faces were as dirty as any dirty faces I have evei seen in 
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close- 111 >, wearing all the dust of every storm they had ever come 
through, including no doubt some soil from Siberia across the 
way, and perhaps Cliina. 

Towns are much closer together on the Kuskokwim than 
they arc on the Yukon; the whole plan is in miniature. At night¬ 
fall of that day we arrived at an extremely smelly camp, where 
we asked the distance to the next town, Tuhiksak at the mouth 
of tlic Tuluksak River. Up the Tuhiksak River is the N.Y.A.f]. 
or New York-Alaska Company, a large and luxuriously cejuipped 
mining concern which would have been of interest for us to 
visit had it been midsummer rather than winter. In the camp ive 
found one Eskimo sitting alone in his tent, and he said he was 
just going in to Tuluksak in his motorboat. It was the only in¬ 
board motor we had seen and it traveled all of eight miles an 
hour. He would give us a tow. 

'That tow was the longest and coldest ride T have ever lived 
througli, I think. Once we ceased paddling and exercising we 
realized that the country was beginning to cool olf considerably, 
for persons dressed in liglu clothing. I have heard people say 
since that just sitting still and riding in an open boat at this 
time of year in Alaska is the very coldest occupation they know 
of. Dog team or other travel in really cold weather isn’t so bad 
because then one is dressed for it. Daylight dimmed into twilight 
and twilight into pitch-black night as we traveled behind this 
Eskimo w^ho was taking us up to the nearest white person at an 
Indian Service outpost. 

The village, when we reached it, w^as veiled in darkness with¬ 
out a single light showing from the windows of its low little 
cabins. Only the barking and wailing of the huskies made its 
presence known in the night. But about a thousand miles from 
the Japanese-invaded islands of Kiska and Attu, these villages of 
the Interior wilderness were not concerned with wartime black¬ 
outs; finding them w^ould be perhaps more difficult than finding 
a needle in a haystack if one wanted to look. It was simply 
nine o’clock at night and time to be asleep. 

Bud untied our canoe from the lead boat with stiffened hands, 
and carried me on his back to the shore. Once again we climbed 
the familiar banks of a native town, slippery with ice, now. Its 
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])cing ^ new river didn’t make much difTercncc. Only T had a hard 
time to navigate it. I fell down five times in getting to the In¬ 
dian Service teacher’s door, because it was hard for me to get 
my land hgs once again after that cramped, nightmarish ride. 

It. wasn’t a very proper hour to make a call. We could have 
anchored and gone to bed in cuir canoe comfortably, really. 
\\1ien she opc nccl the docm wc felt apolc^getir because c^f the late¬ 
ness of the Iiour and what must iiavc been, wc fell, cjur perfectly 
awful appearance. It had been too cold for me to comb my hair 
without freezing my hands, so I left it unccjmbed under my 
tra[)per’s cap. 

She was very surprised when she came down in her night clothes 
and oiJCiK'd tlio door, a slim, almost fragilc-appcnrins girl widi 
glasses. “One of yonr Kskimos brought us here. We just got over 
from the Yukon," tve told her. .She was sleepy and didn’t seem 
to understand that at first. I guess the Yukon psychologically is 
as far remosed from the Kuskokwim as is Africa, and we must 
iiavc been ((lually far removed from her tlioughts. I continued, 
bcliii'^ riditnlons, and knowing that I was swaying back and 
forth like a drunk’s lamppost where I stood: “Its a little late, 
but wo came to call.’’ She didn’t say anything, so I added. “You’re 
(ho first white iierson we’ve seen on the Kuskokwim.” 

I was not vet sure if in the dim light of the warm sitting room 
slie reali/od'.hat wc were wliitc people. But white or brown 
or vollow or black, it would have made small diffeicncc ^ j 

She was on call to her village iwenty-foiirho.irsoutof the la).ai 
Jut sitting room was liabiinally crowded 

10 visit, or more frc.incntly, as is thc.r way, just to tWc 1 
teachers who kejit regular scliedules ’7' 

desire to see tlieir jmpils or their during the 

t .he,'..eve, wore on 

:';:rrhr:cvce a 

,U.,i,c sin,i,l, CO serve lum.a...., any «a, .hat 

might offer. Eskimos under a microscope. 

“I am not here to analyze 

I am not here to live on one mi ^ 

on the otlier,” she said. You vc seen b 
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want to set up the white man’s pattern of oppression in any 
way. I do not desire to make a name for myself off them. I don’t 
want to write a book. My purpose is just to live with the Eskimos 
for a while because they’re people — human beings — and a very 
wonderful, interesting, dilferent peoplel I only hope I can 
learn a little something from them.” 

“You are an idealist, aren’t you?” T asked her on ihe second 
day when I was roasting the snow geese. She was not a good cook, 
as she had never had to cook for herself before, incidentally. 

“Well, I guess I am,” she replied to my remark. “Everybody 
on the river may call me that, but to look at life according to 
ideals is after all getting at the real truth of life.” 

We had fallen in love with this little slip of a husbandless 
girl who stayed here all by herself in an Eskimo village. Janet 
left us with the j)cculiar feeling that we had known her all our 
life. Her life was worth the lives of a thousand E.skimos any day, 
[ thought impulsively and undemocratically. 

“How long is it since you’ve seen any other white people to 
talk to, Janet?” 

“Oh, several weeks, or months, I guess. I don’t know. But I’m 
not lonely. That’s what I like. I don’t miss other white ))eopl(', 
really. I enjoy being alone. That’s why I stipulated an Eskimo 
outpost wherein I would be the only white person in tlie village. 
We get along fine, I think, if I do say so. T here is no outside 
interference or quarreling in our village. The terrible world war 
and its repercussions are far away. We have perfect peace here. 
I sometimes miss intellectual companionship, but I am never 
lonely.” 

Janet had been a girl of refinement. Anyone could see that by 
the way she walked and talked, but especially by her naive in¬ 
experience concerning a world of practical things, a world, in¬ 
cidentally, which it had been difficult for her to master, although 
she longed to conquer it. She had belonged to a social sorority 
throughout college, and had taken some of the student tours to 
Europe, but even throughout the former world depression, her 
life, with those of her best friends, had remained relatively 
sheltered and secure. For some years she had worked with the 
National Birth Control League and other organizations and re- 
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forms, and hatl twice ownc<l an.l o,,.T.-,tcd a bookstore wl.ich 
netted her many friendslnps witli mutual book lovers but con 
sistently lost her money; apparently she bad no heart or head for 
Ijimikc. 

“L;rsL spring- \vc had some intcrcstincr visitors from the Out> 
side," she told us, as she went on witli her descriptions of life 
in a model 11 Kskimo village. dozen soldier boys came up 
from IJetliel and camped several da\s right by the vilhige. They 
weie looking for one of their companions ^vho lell oil one of 
tin* baigc's and diowmd in the ii\er, so our peojde helped them 
h)ok, too; they never gOt him. .Aiuway, our people heic were very 
imeu‘sted in lu‘aring about how people live in other phues and 
how tin* war is coming along, of course. Xone of the bo\s had 
e\c*r seen a real native Eskimo village before*, so it was an educa¬ 
tional expe l ie iie e* lor all ol us, I think. \Vc had a community 
(lane e* for t hem, and t he‘v pi omiseal tei e ome back and see us again." 

"Weren’t y)u a little* worrieel about the dangers cjf community 
disorgani/ationr \\h* mean, ah, the danee*, and y)ur Eskimo girls 
and all?" we asked the ide alist, with a practical thought in minel. 

"\e), everything woikeel out just granel," she said. ‘‘(.)f course 
a wide*-open town like Ih tliel is a bedlam as soon as the Army 
at lives in large numbers. Ihit these chaps, when it was explained 
to them that these people have seen veiy few whiles and woiilel 
like? te) know them be tter, really put on their company manners 
anel showed the* best that was in them. T was really proud of the 
white race, for onee. l lie ho)s enjoyed dancing with tlie Eskimo 
gills iininenselv and found them gcjexl dancers, c'xcept that they 
dieln’t smell like: white people de^. \ he reason for this I am 
positive? is not that there is any pe'culiar oelor tc^ an Eskimos or 
an Indian’s skin — that’s a su[xrstilion — but its the food they 
e*at and what they have been arc^imd, you sec. Any of us woidd 
smell the same way if we lived on lish or spent our time sciap- 
insr bcurskins. 'I'liat (ixed idea of how natives smell is hard to 
shake from many Alaskans, incidentally, and I believe that it 
may be the main reason behind many people’s revulsion toward 
them, if you got to the bottom of it." 

At 1 uluksak I taught scliool again for half a day, enjoying my¬ 
self immensely, except that I could never get any of the hist 
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grade to so much as tell me their names. These little monkeys had 
me stumped. 'They woidd watch my face attentively as we turned 
the pages of a magazine and pointed out objects in the pictures, 
but never a word would they say —only stared at me with uin 
blinking eyes, while I talked to myself. Possibly they were too in¬ 
terested in gazing at the new teacher. Janet told me that it had 
taken her some time to find out their names and learn to know 
which was whidi, for Eskimos use the father’s given name as tlie 
last name for the children, so that it is hard for the new teacher 
to perceive family relationships. When a teacher makes the mis¬ 
take of calling somebody by the wrong name, she may well go 
for months and years never knowing the dilference, for nol^ody 
in the village will tell her. The Eskimos are a very [)olite people 
and a very subtle people in some ways. 

1 made a terrible faux pas at Tuluksak for which 1 never 
forgave myself. We went calling at several houses, although 
Janet would not allow us to take pictures. I peeked into what 
was cooking on the stove; it was some sort of bloody meat in 
water with what looked to me like white maggots lloating in 
it. I should have known better than to refer in someone’s house 
to what he eats when I do not know whether lu‘ c ats it or not. 1 
should have known that it was not the season for maggots. But 
I thought the food was for the dog team and I referred to it as 
such to the people. It turned out that it was their own supper 
cooking. 7 he meat was rabbit, which is not wasted on dogs. The 
white things were rice. I had jumped to my conclusion simply 
because the Eskimos had not w^ashed off all the blood as white 
people do but w'crc saving it in the cooking. 

“We think they have little intelligence sometimes, but it is 
certain that they also must think the same of us according to their 
view. I’ll tell you one on me,” Janet soothed. “My roof was 
leaking upstairs, so I asked my Eskimo helper to put some wash- 
tubs beneath the holes. They don’t seem to be capable of fixing 
such a thing as a roof, in the way that we would do it, I mean 
— so I was only going to use a preventive measure for the time 
being. Do you know what he did? He got a brace and bit from 
the tool shop and went up there with the tubs and drilled holes 
in the roof and placed the tubs beneath them. You see, what he 
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(lioiiglit 1 wanted was to ratch rain water. Now what kind of 
i.uc lligenec rould he think I possess to want to catch the water 
inside the Iionse rathei than outside? I sometimes wonder what 
ilicsc people must think of us.” 

One of (lie cutest things I ever saw in my life was Janet’s 
little Fskiino l)o>s and ^irls doing folk-daneing at school recces. 

Fur niukluks on their small feet, the little boys in jeans, and 
tlu‘ little git Is in bright eotton piints with Iiair ribbons (lashing in 
tiuir hair - when they danced they were a rollicking crew of 
piiates! Stam|ung these stej)s and clapinng their hands in unison 
to the tune of this same old phonograph record was something 
they ne\er grew tired of; their animal vigor was unsurpassed. 
Unlike white (hildK'ii and also unlike Indian children, they 
were all about the same height, solid little chunks who simj)ly 
widened out as they grew older, and who as adults would still 
all be about of a unilorm height. Infidentally they have been 
described as a small people, and in comparison to us who arc 
large they do seem small, as the tallest of the men are but five 
feet eight iiulus. In this, however, it is too easy to forget that the 
avttage height of our own men is just five feet eight, so that 
after all Fskimos should not be desciibed by the word “small” 
so mudi as bv the word “uniform.” T his uniformity of fare and 
figure, as with all lacc's foreign to us, grows less as we grow used 
to them and can see their individual dilTerenccs. But the fact 
that the Fskimos, along with many other native peoples, have 
had a (oniinunistic form of community life has tended to elimi- 
natc’ the great individual diflerences in outlook and manner 
which wc expect in our actually highly incli\iduali/eci society. 
"1 he communistic t\pc of cidlurc in primitive societies as studied 
by sociologists is supposed to be peculiarly un|)rocluctivc of 
gcaiius and invention, but if so is similarly unproductive of crime, 
perversion, and insanity. Life in an Eskimo village', I thought, 
as I watclicd the children dance, must certainly be C3nc of the 
most happy, carefree lives in the world, where each has his own 
j)laco in society and is a ])art of the integrated whole. 

Now whenever we think of an Eskimo village we think of 
Tuluksak and Janet, and her rollicking crew of dancing chil¬ 
dren, with their dark twinkling eyes and great round red cheeks. 
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^VE WERE frozen in down on the Kiiskokwim. Actually the 
freeze-up came within a week instead of the two weeks we had 
allowed ourselves. And because of the frec/e-up we were stuck in 
this country and oblif^jed to stay awliile. And because we were 
stuck we had some rare experiences knowing the inha])itants of 
the lower Kiiskokwim in a way that no mere passer-by could. 
Actually it was December first before we arrived home in Seward 
from our summer’s canoe trip. 

W^e had sailed down to the town of Akiak under full sail in 
a fine wind, llie native half of the town with its Indian Service 
teacher station and the only sawmill since Ruby on the Yukon a 
thousand miles away was located on one side of the river, and the 
“white” town was located on the other side. We hesitated in a 
kind of indecision as to which pait of tlie town to approach. The 
wind decided it for us, Hie wind was so strong that it blew us 
unavoidably over to the native side of the river, so we went to 
call there. Thus it was this wind which changed our entire for¬ 
tunes. For if the wind had not blown us to the native side of the 
town, we would not have called on the Harts aiul had Sunday 
dinner with them, and if we had not called on the Harts we 
would not have met a )Oung Moravian missionary worker who 
also was at the dinner and who invited us to come with him 
to visit him and his wife overnight at the Moravian orphanage 
for Eskimo children down the river. 

We were delighted at the unexpected invitation to visit the 
orphanage. As the orphanage lies, not on the main Kiiskokwim 
itself, but on the Kwethhik River which in turn Hows into the 
Kuskokwak Slough and thence into the Kiiskokwim again, it is 
a place we should never have seen or jierhaps even known the 
existence of had we not chanced to meet friendly Jake. When 
Jake towed us to the orphanage for an overnight’s stay, wc got a 
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(lay's run (for us) off ihe main river. This was bad at this 
time of year because tlie smaller sloughs and side streams freeze 
first. 


When we awoke the next morning the small Kwcthluk River 
was iiinning ice. We lingered for goose dinner with our new 
hiends, then set sail belatedly downsireain, never rcali/ing that 
we should soon be se(*ing tlie orphanage again and (juite'^a bit 
()I it. We only got three miles, d he floating icr, one-half inch in 
thickness, (ame down closer and closer in I)ig pans, while we 
deftly sailed full speed between them, watching for the open 
spots before they could clcjse again, d'luce miles below the 
ori)lianage we (hanccHl onto the village of Kwethluk, which I 
iiiNself hadn’t realized was there, as bud had got the directions 
fiom fake. I was certainly glad to see that village. All the icc 
had clcjsed in around us like a living thing, hissing and grind¬ 
ing as the pans slid o\cr each othcT at the turns of the stream, 
until lliere was only a narrow channel of open water left. Could 
we have [)rogressed through this channel a few feet farther down 
to the opening into the larger Kuskokwim Slough, we might 
y t have got to Ihulud, but the day had almost ended. We were 
afraid of bc'ing caught by ice jams which might span the whole 
ri\er between us and our destination, and Icmvc us really stranded 
^Aihout shelter. It taki's weeks for the icc to freeze solid enough 
to walk on, inclement winds and thawings being the rule, and 
the country is of course so cut by sloughs and side streams com¬ 
ing into the main river tliat it is impossible to walk to town 
along the banks at this season. We were stopped —with Bethel 
just twenty miles awayl 

A few feet from us, also pulling their wooden boat out on the 
bank as we pulled out at the Eskimo village of Kwethluk, wcie 
some friends of ours in much the same fix. 1 he man walked 
over to me. It w^as Changsak! I could have almost grabbed him 
around the neck, so glad was I to see this old rascal with whom 
we had been through so much. “Changsak, what arc you doing 
here?” I exclaimed', as we tugged on the canoe together. (Bud 
had gone uj) to tlic big house of the teacher.) ^ ^ • 

“Make converts, maybe. It is freeze-up.” He indicated with his 
inclining head the sliding icc pans which hissed about our 
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feet and even up onto the shore. “You should be in Seward. 
Winter is no good for white women. What will you do?” 

“I guess ril have to do the same thing you do, Changsak. 
Ride the grub line.” 

He smiled broadly, although it is doubtful if he understood. 
“There is while woman in big house/* he suggested, 'riicn, 
“Native people wait for me. I go now/’ 

“See you later.” But I never saw him again, as it happened. 

The next morning we made one more intense elfort lo get 
through the still-running ice pack to Bethel, but it was no go. We 
got into the Kuskokwak to have it pack solid with restless ice 
stretching out broadly under the white sky for as far as we could 
sec; this, then, was how a river freezes, and it haj^pened before 
our eyes within a period of fiftee'n minutes. At first glance it 
looked clear enough so that we thought we could risk gelling 
through; then just as suddenly it was brought to us forcibly ihat 
we were insane even to hope it. For four hours we ihen broke 
ice with our paddles and paddled back against the crushing pans, 
caught in deep water a few yards offshore — just to get back the 
half mile again to the shclmr of Kwcthluk. “She sure closes in 
fast when she once starts to,” we agreed, as our benevolent hosts 
seated us at dinner. And there wc were, perhaps for three months, 
certainly for six weeks. 

The first thing we did, when we became guests of the Indian 
Service teachers, Betty and Robbin of Kwethluk, was to radio¬ 
phone in a tclc'gram for an airplane to come from Beihel to 
pick us up by making a landing on the beach of the Kuskokwak 
Slough. As it happened, the airplane did not come. I remem¬ 
ber Bud was out hunting willow grouse in the woods when a 
plane flew over and we thought it was for us. Such an event 
was it to get a plane right away within five days that Betty and 
Robbin abruptly dismissed both classes of school and had all 
the Eskimo children out searching the surrounding woods for 
Bud, while wc wildly rang the school bell. Out hunting again 
— that Bud didn’t even hear or know the agonies through which 
we livedl Once a pilot condescends to make a difficult landing 
on a mere strip of river beach, you can guarantee he will not 
try it again. Neither will he wait more than five minutes for 
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,Iu> ,>;isson-(Ts to arrive, il tl.ai long, for the crowded airlines r.. 
indeed in<l<-|.en<Ienl in Alaska; everyhody is very nice to them 
In spite ol the hut that Robhin and Ibid and 1 spent a couple of 
nion.ings (lea.in;. the liversidc pasture of willows with scythes, 
the* pilot would not risk a landing. 

Ik tty and Rohbin we re a wondnlnl pair to be marooned with, 
if marooned we had to be. Having been located at this post for 
eight >ears, the (onph* had made of it a real home, with lovely 
<Iish('s and table seivice, a real jiig, and the most (ompkte and 
well selec tc‘d libiaiy ol books we had seen on the entire trip. 

Ik tiy <on( 0 (ted meals with no seeming effort at all, which is 
p(‘rlia])s tlie ptoof of the real hostess: slic had an Eskimo house 
gill trained to wasli the dislus and tidy up. Robhin was possessed 
of a (on|jle of nniversitv degrees and a remarkably sly sense of 
humor. Although magneti/ed mountain ranges blocked radio 
rece|)tion lioin Faiibanks and Andiorage, as ha])pens so fre- 
(pientK about Alaska, good reception in the Kuskokwim can be 
attained diiect from K(iKI at San Francisco, and at this time 
we lust heaid the new popular war song, “Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition,” which immediately set ns all to humming, 
and W(' knew it was a hit. Fern a while we had almost forgotten 
about the war, except to think of it vaguely, but we now had news 
\\hi( h set ns to thinking of it more concretely again, and hastened 
our anxiety to retuin to civili/atioii. 

.\s lor {iv ili/ation, we c ertainly met no more civili/ed people 
tlnui Px tty and Robhin. d hey typifu'd exactly the background 
from which thev had sprung — a suburban residential district in 
Maryland. Ikit like all of us, they wcae Alaskans now, in con- 
cc})t and attitude*. 'Fhc*v brought a little bit of Marvland with 
them, trans|)lanting it, incorpc:)rating this intc:) the genuine friend¬ 
liness of spirit that most peo[)Ic have who move on west. 

Every Saturday iTU')rning at Kwcthluk was wash day foi the 
Eskimo pupils. Water was heated in large drums on the stove, 
('old water was supplied from a large barrel which vvas kc])t 
filled witli river ice. Betty used her kitchen sink drain, not to 
run used w^ater into a little closet bucket and have to cany it 
out again as some pec:)ple on the Yukc:)n did, but with a real out 
let. Drains in the classroom washtubs were also kept open, and 
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hOLip was there supplied for the Eskimos to use. First Robbin took 
his boys to wash on Saturday morning, and then Betty took the 
girls Saturday afternoon. 

Keeping clean for Eskimos always has been a different process 
than that we know. Imagine being an Eskimo and still trying 
to lake baths according ifb the while mairs standards under 
Eskimo conditions! Ice must be carried into the house and melted. 
In a land of no trees where seal oil must be used lor fuel, no 
Eskimo can well afford to burn this oil to melt more water than 
is strictly necessary to drink, for the oil is also food. On adapt¬ 
ing to log-cabin life it is certainly inadvisable for the Eskimo to 
be melting water constantly under these still primitive condi¬ 
tions, for he would live in a constant steam laundry of humidity, 
which is very conducive to tuberculosis. When primitives start 
washing too much under primitive conditions tlicy usually be¬ 
come ill. Vilhjalmur Stefansson wrote that early missionaries in 
the North endeavored to teach cleanliness to the extent that 
Eskimos should wash their hands scneral times a day and 
always before eating, and should use towels. The result was that 
coughing and colds developed, and the family towel, singular in 
number, was [)asscd around to all guests months upon end, and 
spread syjdiilitic sores (syphilis ap|)arcntly brought by the 
whalers) all over the Eskimo population. 

In primitive Eskimo society we understand the women never 
bathe in their lives, but the men have figured out a system 
for bathing themselves which ecjuals or surpasses any of their 
other remarkable adaptations to their country: a bath for twenty 
men takes only a small amount of water. This is the kashima.’ 

Attending the kashiina is first of all a social ritual, I should 
say, and secondarily a bath. It is the community cluldiousc for 
men, and its origins go far back into primitive society. Idic 
Eskimo kashima at Kwcthluk was about twenty-five feet square, 
and built of timbers. The earth floor was sunken below the level 
of the ground, and on top of the roof was mounded Kuskokwim 


There are many variations of this name, from Kazhirn to Kozyira to 
Kahreegee or Kadrigi as one goes north of the dividing line of Unalakleet. 
Kuskokwim Eskimos, for instance, cannot understand those from the far 
Noi th. 
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cm th so that It looked somewhat like a beehive. The entrance was 
by a long slanting low tunnel, oxer which hun^ a bearskin ru<r 
to keep in tlie heat and keep out the cold, luen die white „,an 
adopts the tunnel piimiple to an extent in the North when 
he adds a storm porch and double doors to his own house, often 
(ombiiud, as witli the Yukon cabins, with a roof but .seven 
bet high. Kminent wi iters and explorers tell us that the Kskinio’s 
original small compact house built of diiftxvood cjr whalelronc', 
over which was stretched skins and wliich was banked with 
eaith, was inlinitely more windproof and conifcjrtable than to- 
da)’s too huge and llimsv log cabin, who.se potbellied stove 
devours cords of ucjod to lhc‘ dejdetion of .su|)ply. dlie kashiina 
at Kwcahluk, if an e xample of these lost arts of native architec¬ 
ture, was indeed well built for its ])inpose, for it was just as 
sound as it was over hity years ago on tlu^ day it had l)een built. 

In the' middle' of the lloor of the large single imoni of the 
k.ishima was a pit six (ec't deep built cone-sliapc witli slanting 
walls, wide at the top and glowing narrower at the bottom, d'he 
I'skimos Ireie' kept their peculiar shavings or* excelsior laid for 
an instant Inc'. 'I his lire' look but lelatively little wcxrd and gave 
an imme nse' amount of heat, wirich was n liected intensc'ly hcom 
tile low lool. Aionnd the walls next to the pit weic the benclics 
on which the men sat, c’ac h with his pan of water*, with which 
llrev wc'l tlrc’ir naked skins to kc'ep fr'om scoiclring, and this i.s 
how thev took tlic ir steam baths of the kashiina: cleansing was 
complc'tc', with little water and a large amount caf perspiration. 

Pk'c arise the F.skimos had greatlv admired and trusted Robbin 
for many vc'ars, Rolrbiii had a standing invitation to attend the 
kasliima at Kwc'thluk, which is an honor not given to everyone. 
Aided by Robbin and pe rhaps by his large stature and red-gc^ld 
curly beard, Bud made an extremely favorable impression on the 
village, and within a short time was invited with Robbin to 


attend the kashiina. the sacred clubhonse where no woman may 
go. When Rucl got back from the kashiina his skin was flushed 
and red and lie was veiled in what I can only describe as an 

aura of mystery. , ,, 

“You act like you’d been initiated into the Masonic Order, 

I told him. “Well, what did they do?” 
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“Boy, can those Eskimos take it,” was all he would say for 
some (lavs. 

When tlic hesitating stranger pulls aside the bearskin and 
entejs the kashima for the lirst time, an especially large liie 
is built tor him. Everyone first undresses and places his clothing 
in a bundle under the bench, and each person is given a bun¬ 
dle of excelsior to place in his mouth, tlnough which lo breathe. 
iVs the fire climbs up the pit and is rellected on the walls and 
roc^f, the stranger thinks that c'ven his hair is going to c ati h tire, 
for it becomes too hot to touch with the hand. One by one th(‘ 
Eskimos crawl under the bench to esca|>e the woist of the heal, 
and occasionally one runs out the tunnel and |dunges headlong 
into the snow. Incidentally, Bud said that the Eskimo men ne\cr 
tell tlic )oung bo\s of the village that the kashima is not (or 
them; nothing is forbidden. But if an immature boy ventures into 
this select society, he will usually be sent i)lunging into the snow, 
and will not return to the clubhouse again until he is older. It 
is a select and sacred scjciety, wheaean alsc') impeiitant tribal 
events are discussed at times by the elders, or at least muc h of the 
gossip and the news of the day. A\'hen the lire dies down the 
sweated and exhausted inmates dress cjuietly and re turn to their 
respective homes in a subdued and amiable I tame of mind. 

At this kashima tlie E.skimcj girls peckc’d down tli(‘ air vent 
from the roof to sec the white man with the red bcaid, and 
giggled endlessly. But Bud was again invited to attend the 
kashima for as long as he slmuld lemain at Kwelhluk. d’he 
adolescent girls were shooed away by their elders. 

“1 think, lUid,” said Rcjbbin the next evening at the sup|>er 
table, “that while you arc here wc really ought to perform an¬ 
other initiation on you.“ 

“What’s that?” asked Bud. 

“It’s called the Cutting of the Beard. It’s clone cpiite frecjucntly 
in civili/ed society, you know.” 

“Ves,” added Betty, “we’d like to see, you kncjw, what you 
really look like behind all that brush. Why don’t you cut it 
now while you’re here?” 

It was plain that the magnificent beard must go soon. What 
could be a ])ctter time than now? Theiefoic we all dragged Bud 
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into ihc batlirooin, and cvny possible tool in the place w.s 
,.n:-a-(d for tlu‘ opciafion. liud looked nervous as the star in 
sue fi a (eicinony, but he was ^anie. When he emerged, the change 
^^as iinl)elie\able. hour nn hes of his long hair and beard had been 
taken o(I. and lie locrked suddenly, instead of a mature man, a 
naked (Ik mb with j.iotiuding ( ars and a naeding chin, d’he 
white skin beneath tin' beard whhh had escajicd being tanned 
in the \\eatbei made* ln\ (bin re((ale into his neck, and his nose 
ua'. now that ol a sbaik. Robbin had humorously left on the 
long Iiandieliar mustadie as a (harac tei istic of his handiwcjrk. 
“I look lik(‘ a ^ba^k with a uuistadK*,*’ Ihid groaned as he looked 
in tlie minor. \\\.‘ noted then that his ordinarily wcd-fillcd 
duaks bad sunken in dining th(‘ summer beneath the beard 
and that he was thinner than we had thought he was. After a 
1(’A' da\s ol exposuie to tlie (hilling winds, he was his tanned 
sell again, although still slightly infantile and cherubic, I 
thought, after' tlie beard. 

One ol the most interesting p('oplc we met was “Dummy” of 
Kwi think. lie was an Kskimo mute who had been dri\cn out 
ol (Ik‘ village b\ the others and who livcal in a cleverlv built 
house* dowti llte ij( adi all b\ himself. Indeed Dummy was far 


moK* (lever than manv of his (ompanions who could hear and 
spiak. Me (otdd (aive all kinds of things of wood and he had 
(vol\(d a si<.»n sj)(t(h of his own wherein he and Riabbin dis- 
(Uss((l ev(n the mot e abst 1 a( t subjeits. It was amazing how much 
Diiimnv kniw, how little escaped his notice. 

d'he I'iist tinu* Dummv (aim* to the' house to visit T was almost 
alaimed bv his wild aj)pe.nan(e and the animal-like, meaning¬ 
less sounds which came horn his thre^at wluii he tried to exj^icss 
himself. “It must be' tenibh' to live in a world of silence and 
alonc'Uess like that.” I mentioned to Robbin. 

“Xo,” Robbin (ontradicted with scmie impatience. “Dummy’s 
tiu* hap|)iest person you’d want to meet. If >ou made Iiim fed 
Sony for himsedf then vou would have something to fed sorry 
about, I)ut he doesn’t know any different. He doesu t know 

anything else', and h('’s happy.” 

Dummv often discussed such things as wartime b ac ' u , 
and he understood the need for them at bethel pcifectlv, am 
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his own symbols for airplanes, cannon, and flags. Although he 
wandered down to Bethel occasionally, it was still beyond us 
how he could have ever grasped such things as he did, with no 
one to explain them. Ilis symbol for the Japanese, whom he had 
never seen, was to hold his fingers slanting over his e)es. lie was 
w’orking on a trail between his house and Bethel to help the 
Army so that in case it was ever needed the Army could come 
upriver to Kwxthluk quickly in case of retreat. He had a great 
deal of admiration for the uniforms of the Army and the flag 
of the United States; no more loyal American ever lived than 
Dummy, eater of tilunik and raw^ live blarkfish. 

As the ice froze solid in the streams and sw'amps about us, we 
planned to "walk to Bethel of a wxek end: Robbin would go witli 
us, he said, and help us carry our necessary stuff. It was less 
then twenty miles by short cuts. The time came after two weeks 
of waiting when w’c thought we might attempt it. The day be¬ 
fore the attempt was to be made, however. Bud, who had been 
in the house more or less during this time, was again taken with 
the urge to go hunting. He wanted to spend this last day running 
over to the orj)hauage once again and holding the rabbit and 
grouse drive w’hich he had once suggested to Jake. I went with 
Bud on this day, across the frozen lakes and swamps of the inter¬ 
vening tundra. We did not return to Kwcthluk. Circumstance's be;- 
yond our control again intervened and we were caught at the 
orphanage by a thaw\ which now melted the ice so treacherously 
that it was impossible to walk back. 

So there we were at the orphanage for a while. Tn adelition to 
the home in which Mr. and Mrs. Schotsnyder, the directors, live'el, 
there were two main large buildings which composed the Mo¬ 
ravian orphanage for Eskimo children. In one of these were' 
kitchen, dining room, classrooms, and the girls’ dormitory up¬ 
stairs, with quarters for the teacher and trained nurse wlio were 
in constant attendance. Tn the other, newer building, w(‘re 
laundry, quarters for mission workers, and the boys* dormitory 
upstairs. It was notable that there was no church. The classroom 
was the center for church services, biweekly prayer meetings, 
and the occasional parties which were given the children. Board¬ 
walks three feet above the ground connected all of the beauti- 
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,„]|v l)uiU. lK)t-air-hralc<1 h.iil.lings. wl,i,h rose up like a naluial 
,■,^i.le.ue willun (lie s.attde.l sp,„<e trees. .Mkhk, tliiriy Vskinio 
j„se.,iles. in. l.Kiin- one tall j^irl ,vho looked Japanese, were the 

()t|)lKins. 


WV Stased tvKh Moreiue and Jake, who had come from 
Canada, and who had two liitle hahies, in the bnildin- which 
hmised tin' Inns’ doiinitoiy. There we phin,i<ed with everlaslintr 
et.ii< fulness into the fust and only hallunh with hot and cold 
iniinin- water whiili we had seen in four months’ liaveling in 
i!k* Inicn'or. Writy and Robhin of Kwcihluk had a baihtul), ljut 
the water diil not iini like this. \o other person wc had met on 
(he \'ukon or otheiwise had a bathtub. 

d he lowly paid inissionai i( s and lay missionaries at the Eskimo 
oijihana'M* woikcd likt* ants fointien to eighteen lioiirs a day 
to kel p (he c st<d)b^hnu*nt in pet fee t rnnnin;r order. E\(T\l)ody 
woikid; there was no loom lor an idler amoni^ them. EveiNhody 
seimtd to ha\e his whole* heart in the task and the mutual co¬ 
operation Avas wondi ilul to see. If a person lias never traveled in 
the field to see (he missionaries at their work, ho can have no 
ide.i of soiiK' |)e()])Ie’s liv i s v\ hii h are lived in humhleni ss and self- 
saiiifiie as most of ns would see it. Evervtiling* in this orphanage 
went to till* oiphans. Evi l vthing was anangid so their welfare 
might (oine Inst, as the missionaiics saw it. Expenses were cut 
and peisonal salaiies sometimes dipped into so that the orphans 
might have (lolhing; food and ilolhing were somehow always 
ohlained just in time by piaver and ellort. 

d he snpeiioiitv of the iKiarding-si hool svstcin over the day- 
si hool svsiem for (jiiiikly Aineriiani/ing Eskimos was something 
vvhiili stMuk ns abruptly between the eves at this really remark¬ 
able mis''i()n. UmxI as vve ware to the stolid, dreary-looking cliil- 
dri ii we hail .seeii all .slimmer, these children were as dilfcient 
as is night from day. Von eoiild talk to them in words of more 
tfian one syllable; ^oll could expect an intelligent and alcit 
answer. It is no exaggeration to say that the Moravians arc doing 
a wonderful work on tlie Kuskokwim, a work ceitainly iincx 
celled in any place in Alaska from what we know. Nutrition plays 
pr(>bal)ly the largest part in this. The children are fed controlled 
diets of three scpiarc meals a day, including cocoa for breakfast, 
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milk for lunch (canned, diluted, of couise), and u a for supjjc r, 
and no one Avho has not seen native childhood conditions in 
Alaska could possibly realize what this means. All of the children 
at the orphanage gained pounds of weight after hist b(*ing 
taken in, usually in a state of desertion by relatives and in semi- 
starvation; they are weighed regularly and checked by the nurse. 
Next to nutrition the second big boost to Ainericani/ation we 
believe was the fact that the children were constamly associatccl 
with the American patterns of condtict throughout the twenty- 
four hours of the day, and they spoke English all the time, and 
with but rclativc?ly little accent, too. They not only read about 
St. Valentine’s Day in the standard school reader, but tliey made 
valentines and sent them to each other; they celebrated Hal¬ 
lowe’en with an ice-ciram party and games and a parade with 
lantcans in which staff and everybody joined; they c:elebratc‘d 
birthdays and Christmas and Santa C’laus. 

The children developed a keen sense of humor for tricks and 
escapades of a harmless nature very much like white schoed c hil- 
dren at a private school, and thought about much the same' things 
that the white children do. They loved tipiuik but were allcjwed 
to have it only very occasionally; they got dried fish in between 
meals sometimes, getting into that which was reserved for fc'ed- 
ing the orphanage dog team. Parkas and the recking mnkluks 
were discarded upon their arrival at the school and were not 
allowed; they attracted lice and wxtc* too smelly and were! not 
comfortable living indcjors. Every child was outlittc'd instead 
wdth Amcrican-t\pe ski pants and ski jackets of bright colors. 
And every child had a pair of ice skates I 

Ice skating, brought into the country by the white's, has been 
taken over by the Eskimos, wdio excel in it. They are so good at 
it that in villages like Kwethluk the people often contrive to 
make their own ice skates in the school wwkshop, and, attaching 
tliem to their native mukluks, go skating merrily off along the 
river with absolutely no arch support except wdiat this moccasin 
like boot can give —which is exactly none. Mukluks are made ol 
wolf, reindeer, or caribou, often inlaid with fancy pieces of 
calfskin and bear, and frecjuently with soles of walrus hide or 
b'earded seal. They usually reach to tlie knees, wdierc they arc 
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tied with bright yarn tassels, althongh they may reach to the 
hips, rius i.retty, lightweight garment, lighter than any leather 
or rubber lioot, is the cold-weather apparel of the North and is 
thousands of years old in principle; it has never been inlproved 
upon by any other garment by the white man. The natives use 
insuldtiiig insoles of dried grass to absorb the perspiration, but 
we ollen use just the felt insole around town because it is hand¬ 
ier. Although it is not cold enough on llic coasts for nmkliiks 
they are worn much of the winter by everybody in a town like 
Ftiirbanks, where they have attained great iiopularity. Muddy or 
rainy conditions are ruinous to them; thev must be worn in 
a dry cliinato. Robhin told us he has known Eskimo ])oys of tlic 
villai^c to skate alon^ the river all the way to Bethel and back 
in a day, simply in Tuiikluks, running on ti|)toe over those 
f)lares where the snow liad drifted or rough ire cakes were 
j)iled in the way. 'Ehe loose and slo|)py mnklnks arc the only 
outdoor boot out! sees on anybody all winter at a far western 
trading post such as Bethel. 

Ever\ Sunday afternoon chaperons took all the boys and girls 
skating together to the lake behind the orphanage, and we went 
with them one day like this, taking the dog team. I had my first 
ride in a dog team sled while the whole school, from the smallest 
one on up, skated beside us across the ice, and Bud at the same 
time ^vas driving his first dog team on ice skates. Peanuts and 
candy were thrown to the carefree, rosy-checked crowd. 

Ihid spent the time in taking numerous hunting jaunts for 
game, with the small boys of the school as his beaters. One 
evening he played barber and cut half tlie orphans* hair, and 
the rest of the time he instructed Jake and Mr. Schotsnyder in 
making articles in sheet metal, of which the school had a goodly 
supply but little knowledge in using it. The Eskimo boys with 
whom he was pals had had a hard time recognizing Bud since 
the removal of his beard. The day he first appeared at the or¬ 
phanage one of the little fellows, likening him to the colored 
pictures which he had seen in Sunday school of people with 
beards, thought Bud was one of the Disciples of Jesus. 

One day T helped the teacher at the orplianage. She was a 
splendid teacher with a job so big that I wondered how she 
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managed to handle it all by herself. Keeping bright children 
busy all the time and out of mischief is a task, and these or¬ 
phans hurried to get every piece of work done as fast as the 
teacher could assign it. The grades went to the eighth, after 
which, if the students were good, they would be eligil)le for the 
Territorial high school at Eklutna. 

Like all orphanage children these youngsters were starved for 
affection, and they were also starved to know about the outside 
world, which is unusual in natives. Shy and twittering, as soon 
as they got me where they wanted me, the older girls pounced 
upon me, six holding onto either side, and asked (|ucstions 
about the wonderful life in the Lnited States. What kind of 
clothes did the women wear in the United States? Were all the 
women as pretty as in the magazines? Had I ever seen a movie' 
actress? 

How did these youngsters know so much, is what I wanted to 
know. Much of this kind of chatter was kept from their ears, and 
they lived in an extremely isolated place where strangers never 
stopped. Jhit perhaps that was part of the reason why they were 
so eager, why they all watched as with otie eye the oldest boys 
who occasionally came by the kitchen window carrying wood. 
In this convent, guarded largely by unwedded superiors, as is 
often the case, they lived as cloistered as nuns and, whether 
their instructors knew it or not, were utterly and wildly man 
crazy. Their biggest ambition, outside of getting to the United 
States, was to get to any Alaska town and see the sights, to get 
to Bethel. I hated to think what their lives might yet be in such 
a place as Bethel did not the school take the realistic attitude and 
do important follow-up work in finding some place for them 
in society after they were let out. An attractive and developing 
young lady is even more of a problem than a child, as many 
parents have found. 

We had been at the Moravian orphanage for a week when one 
day Bud came to me quickly. “I believe the ice is going out!** he 
exclaimed. And that is exactly how it happened. Within an hour 
Bud and I were released to travel once more and (he friendly 
mission was relieved of its obligatory guests. The water was run¬ 
ning ice again, with plenty of open spots. We caught a ride with 
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a native in his motorboat down to Kweihluk. and losing no time 
exhumed the old Qto-en Heaver once more from her storage 
place beneath the Indian Service residence. We could hardly 
believe that we were still going to be able to paddle our canoe 
right lip to Bethel amid the ice cakes of what was now practically 
midwinter, but we were going to try it. And something told us 
that ISC were going to m.ike it this time; the end of our sunnneds 
canoe trip had really arrived at last. 

Of the Yukon and the ICuskokwini we have many nicmorahle 
pictures. Not the least of these is our race through the drifting 
ice cakes to Bethel through blue tidewater, with the American 
goldeneye, the last duck to leave the country in winter, careening 
overhead. Like the Yukon the Kuskokwim is muddy in summer — 
so muddy it is small wonder that drowned persons arc seldom 
found because within two hours' time a lloating body would be¬ 
come so dragged down and saturated with mud as to be un¬ 
recognizable if seen. But at this season the Kuskokwim is truly 
blue. 

We started out about nine-thirty in the morning on this, our 
last run, taking our old worn places on our canoe seats once 
again, and wielding paddles which already seemed heavy and 
unfamiliar from disuse. Robbin went with us, in a one-man 
kayak in which he skied like a mosquito over the surface, much 
faster than we could go. d he Eskimos in spring and fall water 
travel often carry a little sled on their kayaks. Then when they 
come to impassable ice jams they get out and walk, using the 
little sled to carry the boat. We brought one of these native sleds 
wdth us with the same idea in mind. Robbin believed that could 
we but get beyond the first big ice jam which, according to 
Dummy, spanned the Kuskokwak at its last bend, wc would find 
ourselves in the clear as far as the Kuskokwim itself, all the way 
to Bethel. 

At first a heavy fog hung over all. Every sound was muffled. 
The unseen church bell ringing rhythmically for Sunday morning 
services at Kwethluk receded quickly in the distance as the silent 
current bore us swiftly away. Robbin, paddling in his kayak 
alongside through skin ice in the fog which cast no shadow, was a 
study in black and gray. 
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The fog strip had lifted and it was briglit day when the three 
of us in our assorted craft reached the ice jam near the mouth of 
the Kuskokwak, for which wc had come prepared. 

Leaving the kayak, we loaded the hefty Queen Beaver on 
the little Eskimo sled, and with Bud leading, with the pull rope 
straining about his chest, we pushed and pulled laboriously 
along the beach. I was not a great deal of help, but presently, 
when the going got most tough, an Eskimo friend happened 
along and lent a hand. We were dragging our load largely across 
tall grass uj)on which there was no snow other than a sort of 
heavy frost, and this \vas cjuickly melting and shaking olf as we 
passed, while the sun climbed. Catastrophe called in person when 
the little sled pr esently buckled under its load, and both runners 
went flat. But Bud and Robbin contrived to drive the nails in 
again, and, holding a match against the still-attached r(‘el of our 
summer’s fishing pole, we melted the line until it could be un¬ 
wound and used for reinforcement of the sled. 

“Look, Robbin, you’ve been wanting to have a crack at a willow 
grouse. I'here’s one now.” We waited until Robbin had shot, 
and then Bud walked over to it and with a few deft twists of his 
wrists plucked the bird of its plumage, dressed it out, and 
hung it up by the neck in a bush where Robbin could pick it 
up on his way back. Robbin marveled. Dressing game for many 
hunters is a messy occupation requiring hours. Not so for Bud; 
he loved this life and certainly belonged here if ever a human 
being did. Leaving the wilderness gave us a feeling of loneli¬ 
ness for this pleasant life, as wc knew that Bud had here in all 
probability plucked his last bird for some time to come. 

Wc accomplished the end of the long ice jam and met the 
Kuskokwim, although there were times when I wondered if we 
would. Robbin walked out on the last point of land and waved 
us a laconic and expressive bon voyage, then turned back. He had 
not accepted any remuneration for our accommodation, although 
he was going to sell our camping supplies for us througli the 
native co-operative store at Kwethluk which he helped to operate. 

It all seemed so final that I could hardly bear it. Why did the 
summer and the river have to end? Why couldn’t they just have 
gone on forever, as they were? 
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But wc turned our faces downstream now with one thought: 
to make Betliel today, before night, while the way still held 
open foi our passage. VVe now had but fourteen miles to go, 
having come six miles from Kwethluk, and we should easily 
make it paddling, provided all was well ahead. 

Large walls and bergs of ice where the lour-inch pans had 
slid on top of each other to form promontories ten feet high 
in cases w^erc grounded on the shallow river islands which wc 
passed. Smaller pans of floating ice were all about us, widening 
and closing alternately, and we made our way cautiously among 
them in the current, listening to them skid and tinkle musically, 
ddiis was some place for a canvas canoel we thought. Already 
the last rays of the afternoon sun faded as it passed with pale 
winliy glow to the other side of the w^orld. Abruptly the weather, 
to those who had lived inside for a month, was indeed cool. It 
probably would have been cool anyway, even had wc continued 
to practise our theory of immunity to the cold, for this theory 
w'ill work so far and no farther wdien one is lightly dressed. If 
one consistently is undeifed and lives continuously outdoors, we 
found that the body loses heat as each day passes. 

'riien suddenly the thing which we had been fearing hove into 
siglit — a great ice jam spanning the big bend of the river for 
as far as wc could see. 

d'he pack which had once been soft mush had congealed and 
solidilied in a strange conglomeratic^n several inches thick and 
under which the cold green water frothed gurglingly. It would 
be terrible to fall overboard here and be swept under that ice, I 
thought, as wc maneuvered our canoe across the span of the 
{)a(k, searching every crevice for a hole through. Wc tried break¬ 
ing at the ice wdth our paddles in a small liope of chopping our 
w’ay right down through the center of the pack, which was still 
partially mush, but decided against it. Not to mention tlie fact 
that it w'as now freezing since the sun had dropped, such a com sc 
would be dangerous and foolish in a canvas canoe and consider¬ 
ing the speed of the rushing water. If we got into that pack wc 
might be like the arctic explorers in their larger boats who never 

got out. , ,, 

“I think Bethers just around the corner. Lm going to see, 
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said Bud when we had beached the canoe on the shore. He was 
right. Upon running down the shore niyseli I could see the early 
evening lights of the far western trading post, shining from the 
windows of the houses. The generous town, facing us along the 
curving bank of the river, looked to me as though it were only 
two or three miles away, and I was all for attempting immediately 
to walk there to get some help to carry the canoe out the next 
day. But Bud studied the situation carefully, observing the long 
rough and wooded shore line through the glasses. It was every 
bit of six miles by land yet to Bethel, and it would take a ilay to 
walk it. 

We had a supper of Russian Mission salmon strips and Kusko- 
kwim water, and went to bed in the canoe, now shorn of its 
canvas top and all of its equipment other than our sleeping bags 
and guns. The following morning we had more fish and water, 
and presently four soldier boys on special detail came along the 
beach. They were Southern boys all, and were shivering in the 
cold despite the fact that they were etpiipped with “siwash” 
mittens and sheepskin-lined apparel. How often do we remember 
seeing the new United States soldiers shivering in the cold of 
Alaska! It is the picture of the day, these boys that one is always 
so glad to see. 

The strong willing backs of those fine boys were the blessing 
which came along just in time to get us out of our last diffi¬ 
culty. The four of them picked up the canoe on their backs as 
though it were a feather, walked with it around the ice blc^ckade 
and deposited it for us by the side of open water, where we 
thankfully continued traveling in bclow-/ero temperatures. We 
arrived with the ice cakes successfully at Bethel. 
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Fly Away Home 

Fhk Pan-American, scvcn-passcngcr Pilgrim taxied down tlic 
snow-blown field on wheels, handled by the young pilot who 
came down to Bethel just once a month and alternatively flew 
to Nome on what was to be, sometime after the war, Pan- 
American's future Nome-Asiatic route. These routes were just ex¬ 
perimental at this time. A forty-mile wind was sweeping across 
the tundra as we taxied; I had frosted my nose momentarily on 
the way to the field. It had taken the pilot, the Eskimo helper, 
and Bud two hours to warm up tlic airplane by a plumber's fire 
pot placed in a fifty-gallon barrel and by keeping the fuselage 
hooded. Hie passengers all snapped their safety belts closed 
and shivered beneath their assorted coats and mukluks in the sub¬ 
zero temperature inside the |)lane. We hummed down the field 
(juickly and with excited hearts all, and were in the air before we 
knew it, the hangai less field sailing at angles below us. We our¬ 
selves had waited at Bethel seven weeks for this passage, and 
flying was the only way to get out. 

In the winter the wind blows ceaselessly at Bethel. Everyone 
lives in parkas and mukluks, and some of these garments are 
beautiful beyond belief to one w'ho has never been acquainted 
with them before. The white women of the town had many dif¬ 
ferent fur coats and silver, blue, and arctic fox furs to wear 
around their necks when they took their trips Outside —and 
many Alaska women are able to take annual trips or a trip every 
few years at the least. To be willing to live all the time at a place 
like Bethel they perhaps deserve these things. 

Bethel is an unincorporated trading-post town grown to sprawl¬ 
ing size and built of boardwalks and shacks above the mud 
which is being cut into by the turning river: the Army wisely 
built its quarters on the other side of the river when it came 
to Bethel. Beluga or small white whales are said to be seen 
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sporting along the shallow mouth and delta of the Kiiskokwim 
at times. Large seagoing vessels can come within eight miles of 
Bethel, which lies about one hundred miles up the Kuskokwim. 
Although on a same latitude with Seward, whose port is open 
the year round and where never an ice cake is seen, wintertime 
finds the Kuskokwim Ray and River blocked with ice flows and 
ice jams, as they are directly exposed to the Bering Sea, w^liich 
makes the difference. The ground in this area is perpetually 
frozen and there is no plumbing at Bethel, ddie same conditions 
of frozen subsoil are present also in Fairbanks, of course, but 
Fairbanks keeps the city pipes open by steam, and we must re¬ 
member that this is a million-dollar proposition. Fairbanks may 
be the most expensive city of its size to build and maintain in 
the wwld, but it maintains itself. 

People at Bethel buy their drinking w^atcr from a man with 
a w'ater truck who hauls it from a near-by lake. They get their 
bathing and kitchen w'ater by catching it from the eaves of their 
roofs during the rainy summer and bringing it uj) from the river’s 
edge in the form of chunks of ice by winter. The tow'n health 
authorities, consisting of the government Indian lIos])iial with 
its single physician, have urged the people not to use the river 
ice for drinking purposes, for at this spot all of the tow n’s sew^age 
is thrown in by summer, not to mention the sew^age drifting down 
with the ice from the villages above, )et many continue to do it. 

Eskimos and their dog sleds are to be seen everywhere in and 
around Bethel; some white people also maintain dog teams. 
There are twenty thousand reindeer herded in tJie vicinity for 
food for the well-fed Eskimos as well as the few whites. It is 
certainly the real Alaska as Outsiders typically visualize it. It 
is a center for getting carved ivory from Nunivak and Nelson 
Islands in the Bering Sea. These islands are near by air mileage, 
but otherwise are far. Here reside some of the most ])rimitive 
Eskimos left in Alaska, and the islands might be described as 
extremely isolated in that only a few days out of the year do the 
fog banks and cloud banks lift enough to allow a plane to slip 
through to them. Almost no planes contacted the islands during 
the war. The armed forces at the time we were in Bethel had 
large standing orders for the walrus ivory trinkets, which of 
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n)nrsc arc among the rare treasures of the earth, as the supply 
.s limited and when it is gone there may be no more ^ 

I here were perhaps as many as twenty-five white women at 
Bethel, more than we had seen altogether in five months. Indian 
Scivicc and reindeer supervision, mission work, and trading are 
tlie oceiipaiions. The N. C. Company, which took our canoe from 
us to sell to the soldiers when the next spring should arrive has 
built several of the town’s houses, as for instance those in which 
the two rival air lines house their personnel and have offices 

The air lines were at this time up against the problem of 
transporting out all the miners of the adjacent mining camps, 
especially C.oodiiews Bay. Uncle .Sam had ordered abruptly that 
all these mining activities cease, to concentrate on the all-out 
effort of winning the war. Platinum was still mined at Platinum 
down the Bay, but Goodnews Bay mines gold, which was con- 
siclcrcd noncssential in the war effort. 

The single clapboard and corrugated-iron-covered roadhouse, 
six dollars a day room and board or around a hundred dollars for 


eight days for two people, was crowded with these loafing Good- 
news miners, awaiting their plane connections to Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. Since their company had to pay for their accommoda¬ 
tions en route and this company at the same time had bought 
comj)letc ownership of one of the air lines, it was certain that 
no Ollier passenger could cxj)cct accommodations at this time. 
Flying days only averaged about three days a week; it was 
estimated that it would take two or three months to get all 
of the miners out. As for the other private air line, its rival, 
this had bec'ii chartered by the Army bag and baggage to con¬ 
vey officers back and forth for an indefinite period. Civilian 
travel was at a standstill, it seemed, and we were in a spot. 

During the period we were forced to reside at Bethel we came 
to realize that it was one of those Alaska towns in which it is 
mighty bad to be “stuck" as a traveler. Indeed more than one 
traveler in Alaska, being held up or missing his connections in 
some way, has gone hundreds and even literally thousands of 
dollars into debt within a short time in order to live. At one time 
an airplane passage one way between Nome and Fairbanks, 
when you coidd get it, cost eight huiidicd dolLus, open cockpit, 
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and it is not hard to talk with people who remember these days 
and who still think in terms of thousands and long-range credit. 
Rut we ourselves didn’t exactly own a gold mine and were as 
\et too rect'ntly from the States to understand this kind of 
thinking. This was certainly the Alaska over westward that had 
not changed or caught up with the present times. 

Everybody knew as soon as we arrived in town who we were 
and where ^ve had come from. We were the people wlio liad conic 
down through the ice with a canoe. But if we were prepared to be 
hailed as conquering heroes arrived at the end of the trail, we 
were mistaken. It was not that kind of an Alaskan town. It was 
small enough to be gossipy and clannish and just large enough to 
be oblivious of the unfortunate. But these were all experiences 
in meeting the world, we supposed. Not having even enough 
money for our airplane ride out (for which eventually we made 
an arrangement with the N. C. Company), we borrowed an ax 
and made a little lean-to shed where we slept in the snow on 
the tundra at the edge of town. We lived on ptarmigan Bud 
shot, and canned ham, cheese, and candy bars (the only thing 
in Alaska which costs a nickel), which food concentrates upset 
our systems considerably. 

Every day we would go to the air-lines ofTiccs, which per¬ 
suaded us with indefinite promises to come back the next day. 
Otherwise Bud might have found a job, which he finally did, 
welding an airplane part, but even at that there were no avail¬ 
able houses to rent or buy. As we had already suspected these 
conditions about Alaska generally, there was naught to do but 
make the best of it. Presently we were obliged to seek the 
shelter of the roadhouse, and there were cast upon the charities 
of the kind landlady, who allowed us to wash a few dishes, lay 
linoleums, and “dc-soot” the chimney for half our board, 
which was only an excuse as she already had people hired to 
perform these tasks. 

We in the airplane were bound for Fairbanks. Fairbanks w^as 
considerably off our route and the last place Bud and I wanted 
to go, but it was a way out of Bethel, so we took it, and speeded 
up to the north again. Under ordinary conditions we should have 
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made connections via Anchorage over Rainy Pass Tm*,. 
cular route in order to make connections/we'flcw'fa over'a 

thousand nules to get honte again, over very wild, rugge7a„d 
scen.c country. 1 he flight from Bethel to Fa/rhanks wa^t battle 
all the way, am we did not make our destination until the dole 
of tl.c second day. We came to realize that even riding in the 
luxurious Pan-American planes is pioneering in AlaL For 
instance if our pilot had not taken off in a forty-mile wind at 

Bethel, he probably would not have got off the ground at all 
for a month. 


All of us in the plane were young people, interestingly enough 
1 here were our sheepskin-clad pilot, who was not over twenty- 
four, his F.skirno helper of the same age, in hooded parka. Bud 
and f, two part Eskimo boys of seventeen and eighteen, and a 
young woman probably twenty-six, with a small ‘child in arms 
and expecting another one. Her husband was sending her to 
safety Outside for the duration of the war, and her face was 
led and piifly from tears. .She told me the physician at Bethel 
took no surgical cases, hut e\en sent tonsillectomies over Rainy 
Pass to .Aiuhorage: cost to the patient to have his tonsils re¬ 
moved, about three hundred dollars for that jaunt. 

riie boy of seventeen W'as one-half Eskimo, one-fourth Nor¬ 
wegian, and one-fourth .Scotch; the eighteen-year-old w’as one- 
half Eskimo, one-fourth Negro, and one-fourih Portuguese. The 
boy with the negroid features was an especially fine, straight, 
outstanding type; both were high-school students with college 
anibiticins and had unusually fine and sensitive ideals of what 
they wanted ter accoinjilish in life. Bcjth had just got out of the 
Indian Hospital after long convalescences, so that one might say 
a goodly part of our passengers were in invalided or .semi-help¬ 
less condition. This was a responsibility that the rest of us felt 
keenly, in view of the weather and the uninhabited country over 
w'hich we were ranging for hundreds of miles. It was a dizzy 
ride and there was much vomiting by the invalids along the way 
and taking the small child to toilet, which was accomplished by 
holding paper sacks. Presently almost everybody became upset 
and was obliged to use the «acks, hiding behind the Eskimo 
helper and his parka. 
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The plane became no warmer inside but continued to get 
colder if anything, the winds tearing through the fabric in spite 
of heaters. Radio reports coming in from the trading post of 
Flat said that there was a seventy-mile ground wind iliere, so 
we couldn’t land. We battled our way over to McGrath on the 
upper Kuskokwim and there stayed the night at a construction 
camp for men who were shortly to be sent from the Aleutians. 
Sitting around the great roaring drum stove into which whole 
logs were thrust, we talked with the people on the other plane, 
the mail plane, who had also left Bethel that morning. The 
pilots said one of their fellow pilots had checked his signals in 
at Nulato on the Nome route, and hatl not been heard of for 
three days, as he had not reached Nome. \Vc sat helplessly won¬ 
dering what had become of this flier and one other who had 
also disappeared in the storm sweeping this area. Both with their 
parties met their end, as we later ascertained. The pilot on the 
Nome route and four passengers, including a Civil Aeronautics 
Inspector who w^as with him, crashed and were burned to death. 
Alaska has some of the finest pilots in the world in their brave 
little ships — ships which are too little sometimes for the tasks 
that they must undertake. But they must be small in Alaska’s 
present state of development in order to land on small fields 
and pastures and river ice in servicing all the little “camps” 
and outposts. All pilots know that if they stay with the game 
long enough in this country they will eventually spin in. One’s 
luck can’t be with him all the time. There are exploits in flying 
in Alaska that would make all other flying stories any place look 
dull by comparison. 

How we ran short of fuel in the terrific head winds and 
searched for an hour to find and finally make an emergency land¬ 
ing to refuel at Lake Minchumina; how we flew right over the 
vicinity of Dick’s house by the Tolovana at eight thousand feet 
and found that remote Dick was only an hour and ten minutes 
out of Fairbanks; how we saw herds of drifting caribou below 
at times, and all the mighty frozen rivers looked like ribbons — 
these things must be abbreviated. When we stepped out of the 
plane half-frozen at Fairbanks and into the warm Pan-American 
offices, where all passengers were thawed out by hot coffee, wc 
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were suddenly very conscious of our appearance beneath the 
bright lights and the stares of well-dressed people. Bud and I 
in our caps of opera cloak and in wolfskin niukluks, genuine 
urine-lanned by chief Nakotuk’s wife (quite different from the 
commercialized mukiuks which civilized people wear), and I 
with a patch on my pants put on by kind Janet of Tuluksak: we 
were a sight with our rifles and sleeping liags, and two battered 
fisfiing poles in our hands! Even the woman from Bethel who 
was dressed in a traveling suit looked somewhat out of style 
here; her suit was two years too long and it didn’t hang right. 
We jiioneeis had been transported suddenly from the middle 
of the raging wilderness into the middle of chromium-finished, 
cfriciciit New York City. 

At Fairbanks wc learned of the completion of the Alcan 
Highway to Edmonton and New York, and tlie completion of 
a new highway called the Crlenn Highway which now linked 
Aiufiorage to the Richardson Highway, and hence to Valdez and 
Fairbanks and Edmonton and New York. Fairbanks was jammed 
with Army and tivilians. Russian a\iators at Fairbanks were 
ferrying planes back and forth to Russia. No hotel rooms were 
available, and true to historic Fairbanks hospitality, the house¬ 
wives opened their homes to travelers wherever a room or a 
j)art of a room or a basement was available. 

After a delay of five days at Fairbanks we got on another 
plane bound for Am borage, a plane Idled with entirely different 
passengers from our original pioneer friends. These people wTre 
well-dressed, confident Alaska businessmen who expected no 
accident to befall them any more than one would expect a 
similar accident in taking elevated and bus all the way across 
New York City in an afternoon. Presently, 20 ,.^oo-foot Mt. Mc¬ 
Kinley, highest mountain in North America, reared up beside 
us — that is, the peak itself was seventy-five miles away as we 
cut along Broad Pass in the .\laska Range. Mt. McKinley’s glacier 
tongues wound like broad highways from his valleys, which in the 
rays of the setting sun were gold and silver and purple. It all 
looked like a miniature mo<lcl. but since we were flying at a 
hundred miles an hour it took the great peak an hour and a 
half to slide by us; it seemed to stay in one place, linaly tie 
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clouds of niglit swallowed it u[), and suddenly the wheels hit 
the runway and we were at Anchorage, where the streets were 
bustling with cars and all the shop lights were twinkling. 

At Anchorage we saw the first loan and hock shop, which had 
come into Alaska in our absence, although there may have been 
one at some other town at some other time in the past. It seemed 
that civilization was on the march. Army nurses, who some 
people thought were the WAC/s, were to be seen in uniform on 
the streets. Clhristmas toys were beginning to show in the win¬ 
dows. The Pay’N Takit concern had set up a branch store in 
Anchorage, and in a land where everything is haliitually done 
by credit in large orders, and where the customer scarcely ever 
bothers to add up his acc(3unt, gained little popularity except 
with the newcomers for whom it had been erected. A Pay’N 
Takit clerk said that the store had to j)ay shipment on all the 
pennies which it was using on “bargains” after the j)olicy jnac- 
tised in the States, but it was a losing proposition, because the 
store kept importing and importing pennies and nevcT got its 
pennies back. “They give them to their children to play with,” 
the clerk told me. We had to smile at how Pay’N Takit had 
brought the penny into zMaska on its one-way trip. However, 
s(3me of the drugstores were beginning to use ):>ennics now, too, 
in zVnehorage, and a new clerk started to charge a customer 
for an extra short piece of wrapping twine until she was told 
not to. 

Ammunition, about which we had worried for the sake of the 
natives, had been specially ordered for Alaska by the War Pro¬ 
duction Board in our absence. Ammunition was still considered 
vital for civilians in Alaska, as were walking shoes and almost 
all food commodities which were now to be rationed, as we had 
more or less expected, in the States. 

After a wait of three days in Anchorage, we again boarded 
a plane with a third group of passengers, and presently our 
wheels came down upon the rough familiar field at Seward, 
from whence we had started this trip. 

Seward, like Anchorage and Fairbanks, swarmed with pretty 
new young working girls who had recently come into Alaska in 
view of the war effort. One could see them soon on a sunny day 
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of Slimmer bicycling along the dusty roads in gay costume, and 
enjoying nature despite the whisiks of the soldiers. We who had 
been in Alaska really only a short lime were now pioneers in 
comparison to this new horde of people. Alaska had certainly 
changed during our absence from town; in fact, the changes were 
unbelievable. VVe were not sorry — especially to see the young 
people come. The soldier boys and their girls who met at the 
Service Ciltib were the same boys and girls meeting at similar 
.Service CMubs practically everywhere all over the world now; 
they ate the same kind of hamburgers — thousands of them, and 
how good they tasted! — and they discus.sed the same topics. Being 
in Alaska now was like belonging to a great fraternity which 
linked all lands. It was the spot of the day. These kids wouldn’t 
be able to walk down a street in Seattle after the war without 


hailing and being hailed by friends from Alaska who covered the 
globe, like a meeting of the Alaska fraternity. Youth was on 
the march again, and we hoped that we ourselves in our own 
small explorations had been with the forerunner of that march. 
'I’he magnitude of these changes which were occurring in the 
world was something to think aboutl 

.\n old Navy man had got Bud interested in the Navy more 
than the Army while we were at Bethel. At one time Btid had 
been talking all Army, but now it was Navy for him. He wrote 
immcdiatelv volunteering for training in naval flying, for which 
he believed he was eligible, but we were surprised to learn that 
the Navy was not yet accepting married men into that division; 
shortly thereafter came the President’s order that there could be 

no more volunteering at all. _ 

“Well ” said Mr. Cox at Fort Raymond, after we had bee 
home a’month, “you can come back to work here. We ve got 
some new material.” And so we went back, working very ha d 
to win this war which was to be won by Alaskan civilians wi h 
unTbuckets as well as by the soldiers who came to engage in 
uncle Fml wns .er, fila.l » toe us home, where we 
fbf first three davs doing almost nothing but reading our 
St n" hu~lm«Hor Bve monrhs. We 

"re .„m .01,.s .0 eonrlnne .0 h. t we . 0 . so 

Of course we had many memories of the trip, now g 
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we could live on fish all the lime, just like Japanese; the time 
the Indians reported to the white people ahead that we had 
been drowned; the “walking*' whirlpools of the Xanana with their 
long sweepers, and the portage, and all the many fish camps. 
Sailing right up to the Army reservation at Bethel in a mistaken 
impression that we should report to the Major himself; that 
pilot we met in Bethel who said he saw us on the Yukon one 
day from his airplane and so practically knew us; Dick and 
Mary and Tommy on the Tolovana; fifty-seven below zero at 
Fairbanks and the air being kind of smoky to the taste and heavy 
to breathe, but otherwise not particularly cold at all in the still¬ 
ness; such a delightful climate at Fairbanks, and how of course 
the people like the winter season most of all, and how they pass 
you from one friend to another in getting acquainted fast; and 
lightly dressed students on the campus* popping in one door and 
out the other between classes, but, well, hardly lingering in their 
walks as people of other climes do. “And do you remember 
that perfectly awful jam we got into down by the Bering Sea 
oncc?“ we’ll be able to say to each other casually some day. And 
we met a wonderful girl who was half Eskimo but she didn’t 
know it, so she acted just like a white person. 

One of the points about the Alaska natives we want to make, 
aside from our active interest in their education and progress 
in the modern world, is the hope that the adoption of orphaned 
children will become popular in the United States. With the great 
war, many children will, we hope, be adopted by parents in 
America. Not the least of these we hope will be our own Alaska 
children, whose parents have not been killed in the war perhaps, 
but whose situation has just recently been brought before the 
public as Alaska is observed by that public as a whole for the 
first time. It is with regret that wc have heard that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has fought these adoptiom and has tried in 
every way up till now to keep the Alaska natives in Alaska. It is 
our humble opinion that now is the time for the turning of the 
tides. Legislation and publicity should encourage adoptions to 
give these children a chance. Many states have in the past pre¬ 
vented or discouraged out-of-state adoptions of children by 
simply requiring the prospective parents to put up a bond of 
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$5000 or more on each child. This is unfortunate if much adopt¬ 
ing of war orphans is to be done, and it is also unfortunate from 
the standpoint of Alaska, where there are not cnougli resident 
white families who have facilities to engage in these enterprises. 
We have mentioned before that Alaska has a very transient popu¬ 
lation, mostly male. Furthermore, it is people closest to the scene 
who are oftentimes most ignorant of what they should know, 
and it sometimes takes those far away to have the right kind of 
detached, unprejudiced viewpoint. Native children in Alaska’s 
cities who are going on to higher education have a hard time 
because of local prejudices with which they are constantly con¬ 
fronted. 

The way to get around the prohibitive state bonds is for 
people who wish to “take” Alaska Eskimo or Indian children 
in the United State to get these children through the Dej)art- 
ment of Public Welfare, having a relative or close friend in 
Alaska hold the legal adoption papers. These papers may eventu¬ 
ally be transferred to the true adoptive parents after some time 
has elapsed. 

Another project which Alaska citizens could take directly 
upon themselves most readily is each year to finance a certain 
number of exceptional students in college, that Eskimos and 
Alaska Indians may be represented with equal chances of op¬ 
portunity in our democracy. There are many cases who are 
definitely college material if given the proper guidance; a limited 
few have already made some fame and fortune of their own, but 
certainly more must inevitably in the enlightened future. The 
colleges of the United States should at this time make a special 
effort to open their doors to these newcomers from Alaska who, 
cast into a strange alien world, have talent but do not know 
how to go about getting higher education without advice and 
encouragement. 

There have been a few Army marriages to Indians and Eski¬ 
mos, as might be expected, but unfortunately these will not al¬ 
ways be found to be of the higher type; gradually the good 
qualities of native culture will be incorporated into the white 
life, however. Some native traditions are popular now in Alaska, 
and will reach out to other places, adding a flavor distinctly their 
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own. The officers’ club at Anchorage has been dubbed the Kashim, 
than which there could be no better or more appropriate name. 

Up till this time the Eskimos and Indians have been dis¬ 
played in pictorial views of basket-weaving and at their hunting 
and fishing, which are all true and interesting, but in this ob¬ 
servation we have tried to show them in terms of their social 
quotient: what their health is, their economic status, how they 
are adapting as Americans in America, what they are accomplish- 
ing at present and what they may be expected to accomplish in 
the future, looked at not only with individual sympathy but from 
the standpoint of population health as a whole according to the 
standards by which we look at the world today. 

We do not pretend to have seen all of Alaska — few indeed 
have — and of course conditions differ widely in different local¬ 
ities, for Alaska is above all a land of contrasts, where one meets 
the unexpected at every turn. Our attitudes have been deter¬ 
mined in considerable part by our reflections while canoeing on 
the Yukon. 

Alaska is a big place which will not be changed overnight. We 
were glad to be there and live there — the newest pioneers in the 
newest land. 
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